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EDITORIAL 


Swami Dayananda rediscovered and re-interpreted the Vedas for 
India and the world in the present times as the source and inspiration of 
the stream of Indian life, as a body of profound spiritual knowledge of 
universal validity and as a living message for the present. The Rishis of 
the Vedas were men of great and high spiritual status; -they saw life and 
existence as a whole and laid down the foundations of Indian culture on 
sure grounds. Their perceptions are eternal and their creation has enjoyed 
a marvellous longevity. The Vedas reflect a wonderful feeling for the 
whole, the entire, the complete. Integrality is the very basis of their 
perceptions. The Vedic life had a simplicity, spontaniety, joyousness and 
wholeness in it and this was grounded in a deep spiritual perception of 
things. The Vedic personality does show that the modern split personality 
has to’seek to become whole and integrated. There again the true secret 
of unity has to be explored and found out. May this re-emergence of the 
old ‘Vedic Magazine’ as the ‘Vedic Path? reach its peak and Serve its 
destined purpose In the West, mind and its analytical working has been 
dominant and it has led to the rise and fall of many ‘ism’ and the longing 
has been growing for synthesis, integration, collaboration and unity. But 
the actual way to these goals is not yet in view. Science which- is the 
dominant force in contemporary civilisation has itself created many 
imbalances and a harmonisation of the fragmented fields of life and 
existence has become an urgent need. = 


The problem whether in India or the world is to discover the way to 
wholeness, to integrality, to unity which the Vedic life possessed in a 
spontaneous manner. Can that example offer some-thing to our present 


life? Yes, it definitely can: is our humble belief. Let us explore this 
possibility. E 

The Gurukula, as an educational Scheme, is a method to recover, 
create and make available for the present the spirit of the Vedas, their 
Perceptions of the deepest truths of life and existence, their feeling for 
the whole and the entire, and their certitude as to what life is and who 
it is to be guided. The Vedic Path as the organ of Gurukula Kangri of 
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Swami Dayananda's vision and Swami Shraddhananda's creation, seeks 
to represent to the thinking world the Vedic guidance and attempts to 
reorient contemporary life in its highest. In the great and difficult task 
which obviously means a new hope for the problems of our life, we 
seek the collaboration of all those who think about the difficulties, the 
imbalances, the conflicts and divisions of present day humanity and 
seek solution for them. 


The Vedic Path is an invitation to all to join the pilgrimage of hope 
or the voyage of discovery. So let us aspire for true unity and wholeness 
of Vedic life and see whether it is capable of unifying the vast complexity 
of our present day life. 


Our *Path" was obstacled during the past three years, when the 
uniyersity was pushed into ugly litigations. Now those clouds have 
been removed and “‘the Vedic Path” has become visible. 


We are thankful to our contributors who very kindly contributed 
their articles. 


We are highly grateful to Dr. Hari Prakash, Manager, Gurukula 


Kangri Pharmacy, who so very kindly took personal interest to see this 
issue through the press forthwith. Without his co-operation, it would 
have been impossible to bring it out in such a short time. Thanks are 
also due to the staff, Gurukula Kangri Printing Press who so 
industrious]y and urgently helped us in bringing the journal out at a 
short notice. 


000 
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The Nectar of the Vedas 


Metrically translated by : 


Swami Dharmananda Saraswati 


Summum bonum ( Ultimate goal ) of life 


al aa saifrwna afii ragag | 
afaq ai fg qamara ath afer expres dfe di 
( Rig. 9. 113. 7) 


Where there is ever lasting light 
Where therefore is undecaying delight, 
Establish me in that immortal state 
O Purifier in that Blissful state, 
O Giver of joy like the moon 


Be realised by our soul soon. 


at aar Wlan Ys: Ws AT | 
BACT AAT: STATA HATE pada uiua d 
( Rig. 9. 113. 11) 


Establish me in the immortal state 
Where there's Bliss and one is never innate, 

Where there is joy: and perpetual delight, 

Where peace rains supreme and is eternal sun light 
Where the desires of the soul are ended 
And a devotee to Thee is always tended 
Let Thy delicious juice flow on to me 
Let my soul enjoy the peace acme. — 


D 
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Sublime wealth 


at ze Agfa afaurfa fg fafa ama quw | 
qe om pagi aana ara: gegen l 
( Rig. 2. 21. 6) 


O God, grant.us sublime wealth 
Grant us knowledge, glory and health, 
May we have knowledge of a zealous man 
Good fortune and life's long span, 
Increase of riches and sweetness of tongue 


May all our days be good and God's glory sung. 


Going forward 


"mt aged: gafa fagrqeu TA: | 
ANIGTUIBAT, Hag siad Isa l 
( Atharv. 5. 3. 6) 


O learned person when called upon to do a thing 
Do it with certainty, don’t wave or swing. 


Go forward on the path of advancement 
Go on and on and do not lament. 


Making progress and attacking the evil 
Is the goal of a thoughtful man, who is not a devil. 


Let us always laugh and dance 
al wx ctatfagaaqaays Naag AT sm | 
Aa WA Bae Quz THIS AY: ITË GUT U 
( Rig. 10. 18. 6) 


These living men are different from the dead 
As they by zeal and joy are led, 
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| Our invocation of God to-day has been auspicious 
| It has filled us with joy and thus very precious. 

| Let us go forward worshipping the Lord, 

Let us laugh and dance, having concord. 

Let us attain ripe old age 

But let it be exalted, like the life ofa sage. 


Universal prayer 


at wu sex fuf wart wur oma ag fusum d 
wart a mga: wur gau a: d 
amarg at wat GUT a: SW i 


( Rig. X, 191, 3 ) 


May your prayer and assembly be common; 
Your mind and thought be common; 


Your purpose and heart be common; 


May your deliberations, too, be common; 
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i An Appropriate Approach to 
| Fathom the Heart of 
Vedic Verses — | 


Acharya Vaidyanath Shastri 


. The Vedic verses are enclothed in the language of esoteric 
meanings! and thoughts. They preserve in them the secret of Vedic | 
a mystery in its purest and richest form. For more than a century scholars | | 
- have been grappling with the interpretation of these verses but this great | 
problem has not yet been solved. Grassman, Ludwing, Goldner, Max- | 

uller, Hillebrandt; Wilson, Griffith, Roth, Bloomfield and many others —— | 
boured hard to catch the meaning but they could not be successful. | 
Not to speak of the correct interpretation they could not even touch | 
‘the surface of the hymn which is known as Asyavamiya Suktam?. This is | 
being given here as an example to throw light on the subject under | 
ading. Their total failure in understading the Vedic verses can not be ] 
ly described here. This is such a vast subject which requires | 


=e their interpretation of the hymns there seems nothing more than 
the repetition of undigested matter in which obscurities prevail and 
intelligib lity is found quite missing. The verse which, for instance, we 
want to explain here is the first one of this Asyavamiya Suktam of the 
Really this verse is pregnant with a myterious meaning and 
erfectly intelligible background but this could not be made 
estern scholars and their Eastern counterparts. 


is a very important Sutra. This is the 
-of the Rigveda. In this hymn there arè — | 
aling with the objects of scientific, | 
ature. The first verse of this bumn - 

efore, the entire hymn has 
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Asya? vamasya palitasya hotustasya bharata madhyamo 
-astyasmah. Tritiyo bhrata ghritapristo asyatrapashyan 


vishpatim saptaputtram. 
Rigveda I. CLXIV. T 


Here Griffith’s rendering is as thus: * 


“Of his benignant Priest with old grey coloured brother, the most 
of the three is lightning. Third is he whose back with oil is sprinkled. 
Here I behold the chief seven male children ” 


Gildner in his German translation is no better. Kunhan Raja's 
rendering totally resembles that of Gildner's. He says, “Of this beloved 
invoker, grown grey of him there is the middle brother, the all-perva- 
ding, his third brother is the one, bears ghee on his back. In them 1 saw 
the lord of the people with seven sons.” 


In these translations it is quite evident that the verse does not yield 
the correct meaning enrapped in its wordings and orderly construction. 
It indicates that a different approach is needed in fully realizing the sense. 
A translator should be prepared to tackle the following questions which 
open the door to enter the heart of the verse : 


Who is this hotar ? 
Who are these three brothers ? 
Why is the middle brother said to be all-pervading ? 


Who isthe third brother and what isthe reason of carrying ghee 
on his back ? 


Who are seven sons and why are they the vishpati, the protector of 
the people ? 


The meaning of the verse lies hidden in these questions. If these 
questions are answered the sense of the verse will be quite clear without 
least obscurity. Let us try to answer these questions i 


The sun is the hotar of this cosmos. It perfornis the acts ofa sciens d 
tific hotar. This sun has two-fold activities therefore grammatically it 
is called hotar. These two-fold activities are moistening and vaporisation. So 
Evaporation makes clouds:and the moistening causes rains. These m y K^ 
be called Rasadona^ and’ Rasapradana. In the verse this sun is ca 
gives. light, rain, beáuty, health, etc. and protects people thro 
multifarious operations. 
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The sun, the Air and the Fire are the three brothers. The air is 
all-pervading. It blows everywhere, therefore, its name asnah is quite 
meaningful. 


world and the earth ) it is called madhyamah. The third brother is fire. 

All the yajnas are performed in the fire; therefore, it is termed as ghrita- 

pristhah. "The oblations are offered in the fire by this yajmanas This 
Hu way it is described as carrying ghee on its back. 


i 

l 

| 
| Due to its place in atmosphere, (the central place between solar 
V 

| 

| 


The seven rays of the Sun are the seven sons. They protect all the 
| people and, therefore, sun has been called Vishpatih. What parts the 
| sun plays by its rays in the grand panorama of the Universe is not 
| unknown to anyone. 


Here a most tedious question arises as to why these are called 
i brothers. The word bhrata, meaning brother, according to Yaska is 
| formed from root bhriyan which means bharana, i. e. taking up, or deriv- 
| ing. Brothers derive their shares from the property of father. They take 
part in and play their roles in the common cause of the family which is 


the Sun, the Air and the Fire. The fire energy is maintained in three 
different forms -the Sun, the Air and the Fire. They join together in 
cosmic operation. In some common operations they extend their 
assistance to each other. Another important meaning of bhrata is that 
which is able to be provisioned and supplimented. The Air and Fire are 
— — supplied with energies by the Sun. Here fire-energy is described in three 
|. forms. But at some places it is found to be stated in two forms. These 
two are called Agni and Soma, the anode and cathode of the universal 
ectricity, and between these two the galvanic current oscillates and 
erates its power. To make the verse completely intelligible here is 
n the correct translation. 


al and exact domm of the Ae quoted. verse. For 


r i h to grasp this meaning one must be competent in yaugic 


nd the Brahmanas The method of Uha, the 


an ancestral knot. This similarity is also cognisant in the operation of 
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Dayananda Saraswati adopted this yaugic method throughout and this is 
the only correct and sound way to understand the Vedic verses. 


REFERENCES : 


1. Rigved 1. CLXIV—-36 
2. Rigved I. CLXIV. Hymn. 
eT AE TAIE AJETA MIAT HENWI KART | 
gd Brat gag AAAA Aafa TAATA d 
l - FEO 1-164-1 
4. ARA: PERTANT | See Nirukta. 
5. The Treatise of Yaska. 
6. The Shatapatha, etc. 


SMS 


| Absence of mental craving for sense enjoyment is true fasting. 
| Abidance inthe Self is worship true. Hence those with pure, 
| clear wisdom cherish as most precious this fasting and this 
| worship. ciai 


i 


| A S à N . Ramana Maharshi. 
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Acharya Rama Deva 


( 1881 — 1980 ) 
G. B. K. Hooja 


Next to Swami Shraddhananda, Acharya Ram Deva made the grea- 
test contribution towards the building of the Gurukula Kangri. Acharya 
Rama Deva came into the vortex of the Arya Samaj movement at a 
very early stage in his life. He was a rebel by nature and a missionary 
by conviction. He revolted against his father on the question of obser- 
vance of purdah by his wife. It was about this time that he came in 
touch with Swami Shraddhananda (then Mahatma Munshi Ram) who 
gave him shelter and appointed him in the editorial department of the 
Arya Patrika, the chief organ of the Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, Punjab. 


y After sometime, he joined the Victor High School as Head Master. 


when he received a call from Mahatma Munshi Ram to join the Gurukula 
Kangri, which had been established by the latter as an institution for 
he development of Vedic studies and Aryan culture, he unhesitatingly 
accepted the offer. While at the Gurukula he soon found himself in 
conflict with the orthodox pandits who were averse not only to the 
y of English but also did not appreciate a disciplined routine. 
er, with the support of Mahatma ji, be evolved a progressive 


f Geography, History and English in addition to Sanskrit and 
ich of course were the major subjects of study. The Brahma- 
x required to follow a prescribed programme which included 

day, Agnihotra and exercise. The Adhyapakas were 
rtici at in fhe activities of the students so that the Guru 


f. 3 In 1905, he was offered the job of Inspector of Schools in Jind state but - 
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Acharya Rama Deva 


Prof Rama Deva was literally a bookworm and a great researcher. 
| He made a special study of indian history. His “History of India" 
created a new trend in this field of study. His comparative study of the 
| religions of the world confirmed his belief in the Vedic principles as 
| enuciated by Maharshi Dayananda and he grew to bea veteran missio- 
nary in the cause of the Arya Samaj, not only for the re 
India but also for the propagation {of the universal Vedic way of 
throughout the world. This pursuit led him to the publication 
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Vedic Magazine which earned an international repute under his editor- 
ship. The Vedic Magazine stood in line with the Modern Review and 
The Indian Review and carried articles from eminent persons like Mrs. 
Annie Besant, Dr. Bhagwan Das, Sadhu Vasvani, Dr. Vinai Kumar 
Sarkar, Dr. Radha Kumud Mukerji, Lala Har Dayal, Judge Ganga 
Prasad, Dr. Bal Krishna, Prof. Sathe and others. Sri Aurobindo's article 
on Rishi Dayananda also appeared in the Vedic Magazine which specia- 
lised in the publication of research articles on Arya Dharma, Vedic 
culture, the Gurukula system of education and such other subjects. C. F. 
Andrews, Paul Richard, F. T. Brooke and James Cousins also contri- 


buted to this prestigious magazine and it was through this magazine 


that Acharya Rama Deva had correspondence with Leo Tolstoy. 


Tt will not be an exaggeration to say that he was the architect of 
the Gurukula Kangri Library too. 


Tt is well known that originally the Gurukula Kangri was establi- 
shed on the eastern bank of the Ganga. This campus was flooded in 
1924. When it was decided to re-establish the Gurukula at a safer 
locality at the western bank of the river. It was about this time that 
Principal Rama Deva became the Kulapati of the Gurukula Kangri and 
the buildings which came up during this time at the present premises 
are a standing testimony to his organisational and pursuasive powers. 
It is on record that at the time of an annual function of Gurukula 


_. Kangri when the Ruler of Shahpur was to lay the foundation of the new 


premises, the assemblage of tents spread along the canal bank 
caught fire and there was a great pandemonium. While the cam- 
pers were fetching water fiom the canal, suddenly there was a 
cloud burst and rain came pouring and the fire was thus put 


to an end. Acharya Rama Deva as the Mukhyadhisthata of Gurukula 


mounted the rostrum and addressed his fellow Aryans, ‘ Brothers, God 


E tested our piah in a the E Rishi (Dasanana) andio our love fər Gurukula 


ne he collected anons worth a few lacs af. rupees. Such was the 
ipnotic effect which his speech exercised over his audience. Such was 


e should serve as a source of inspiration to us of the present “pI 


Dr wi ose. shoulders has fallen his glorious and noble mantle. 


Rama Deva was born as Rama Dasa on J uly31, 1881 in 
a, di trict Hoshiarpur in Punjab. He was the son of Lala 


ada was an Arya Samajist and a family teacher of the 
famou Sik ‘amily of Majithias. 
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As a student, Acharya Rama Deva was very diligent and there was 
hardly any time when he was not busy studying and taking notes. As a 
result of his deep studies, meditation, experience and power of memory 
he was acclaimed as a walking encyclopaedia. This developed his debat- 
ing power. When he rose to speak, he was in full command ‘of his 
audience. In his speeches, he was critical, witty and made sure to drive 
home his view-point by bringing forth citations and references from 
standard works. 


Acharya Rama Deva's wife Vidyadhari gave full support to her hus- 
band as he advanced on the path of social reform and women's educa- 
tion. Acharya Rama Deva's faith and dedication to the cause of wo- 
men’s emancipation led him to establish the Kanya Gurukula at 
Dehra Dun during the later phase of his life. He took pains to select 
competent lady teachers like Vidyavati Seth, Acharya Chandravati and 
others. This institution, now being run under the leadership of Acharya 
Ram Deva's learned daughter Damayanti ji, is a standing monument to 
the progressive temp2rament of this great soldier of Indian renaissance, 
Acharya Rama Deva. 


It is my privilege to pay a tribute to him on the occasion of his 
B rth Centenary. 


000 
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| Towards World Culture | 
i Dr. M. S. Randhawa 


Bi There are certain words which convey different meaning to different 
i people. Culture is one of them. To the agriculturists it means cultivation 
ofland. To the microbiologist it means a crop of experimentally grown 
bacteria or fungi. To the archaeologist it means the tools, potteries, 
houses, ornaments, terracottas and other impediments ofa vanished 
civilization. To some it is refinement of etiquette. The affected manners 
of the people of the upper strata, when they talk to each other in foreign | 
languages in coffee houses is also called culture. | 


When we use the term culture it is in a wider sense of the life of the 
people as a whole which is the product of the soil. The term culture is 
= akin to agriculture, in the sense that it means cultivation, while civiliza- 
tion is related to the towns. Culture is expression of a complex of socio- 
. economic, moral and spiritual traits of a people and as such it encom- 
. passes the entire fabric of life. 


cé +A - Urban intelligentsia often deride Punjab and say that only culture 

_ Which it knows is agriculture. Yet agriculture is the base of culture. In 
act, the word culture is derived from Latin cultus, which means cultiva- 
on. Energy of a people derives from their diet which is the product of 
soil. Where soil erodes and loses fertility, there civilization also 
pears. This is what bappened in Mesopotamia, the birth place of 
ture and urbanism. Will Durant tightly remarks “everywhere the 
e of the soil precedes and conditions the culture of the soul”. The 
ecay of Rome was due to conversion of peasant owners of land into 


ed to poor cropping. The vitality of the Chinese and Indian 
zations is due to the care with which they have maintained the 
heir soil over centuries by the application of organic manures 
arge mass of people with land, 


` is on fire with wonder. New points of view, fresh insights, 
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a certain quality of detachment, and a capacity for stillness of mind and 
body. Calmness of mind is the result of a long and patient effort in self- 
control. When you are able to achieve it, your mind becomes serene and 
creative. It does not matter what your field of activity is, art, literature, 
science or administration. Ananda Coomaraswamy observes, **Culture 
includes a way of life essentially balanced, where real and false values 
are. not confused; also I think a certain knowledge of, or interest in, 
things which are not directly utilitarian”. 


The development of civilization and culture has a strange resem- 
blance to the growth of a tree. Seed placed in the soil gives rise to a 
sapling. The sapling grows, it throws its roots into the soil and its shoots 
grow upwards into the air and sun. The roofs through numerous tiny 
root-hairs suck water and minerals from the soil. The chlorophyll of the 
leaves synthesizes carbo-hydrates from carbon dioxide of the air and 
water from the soil. This activity goes on for several years. Ultimately 
when the tree matures it produces blossoms which we all admire. Just as 
in the tree, all activity results in the production of flowers, similarly 
civilization that primarily rests on the apparatus of production, the twin 
pillars of agriculture and industry, ultimately blossoms into religion, art 
and science. Art is expressed in the form of painting, sculpture, archite- 
cture, dance, music and literature. While the apparatus of production is 
ultimately forgotten, art alone remains as a reminder of a forgotten 
civilization, just as fragrance of incense liagers long after the material of 
which it is composed is burnt out. 


Spirituality is not a special preserve of the East. Itisfound all over 
the world, and men of spirit, whether they are concerned with art, science 
or religion share it. The mystic when he communes with nature, the 
composer when he is composing music, creative writers and poets, 
they write, and artists when they paint or sculpt, landscape, gar 
when they design parks and gardens, architects when they conceive new 
designs in buildings, all experience it. Charles F. Kettering observes that - 
"even true science is strongly emotional, for the heartland of science, is 
a place where efficiency and usefulness are words with little meaning. 
Science is creative observation, arising from an unbridled curiosity that 
imagination 
ending process of fitting 
and subconsciously, to build a 
require the combination of a 
ation and, above all, time”. In - 


when 
deners 


that leaps far into the dark, the slow and never- 
fact to fact, image to image consciously, 
theory of evolution or a new cosmogony, 
childlike wonder with a mature sophistic: 
fact, true science is also an art. 
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Now let us examine the cultures of the West and the East. When 
we think of the West, we are reminded of northern America where 
western culture has reached its peak. A land with vast natural resources, 
sparsely populated with savages who lived by hunting bisons received the 
overflow of European population for the last three hundred years. The 
majority of the migrants were English and on the Eastern coast they 
found a climate similar to that of their homeland, United Kingdom, 
cold and cloudy The migrants found a fertile soil in the country of 
their adoption on which they built a most prosperous agriculture. Their 
high protein diet of beef, pork, milk and eggs explains their energy. The 
land was rich in oil, coal, minerals and had almost every metal. A 
vigorous population yoked to abundant natural resources produced an 
agriculture and industry unrivalled in productivity. Its gross national 
product is now well over a trillion dollars. Intermingling of people from 
different nationalities resulted in hybrid vigour. The gains of industry and 
agriculture were largely invested in education, and universities grew and 
multiplied. Scientific research was lavishly supported In the cities grew 
forests of sky-scrapers and new buildings. The vast sprawling country 
was knit by a net-work of railways and water-ways. In early part of 
this century, came the motor-car and a large mileage of roads was built. 
Airports were built all over the country and thousands of aeroplanes 
carry people from everywhere to everywhere. This resulted in unprece- 
dented mobility of population. Slowly the country is graduating from 
commercialism to culture, and from riches to art. 


Here is a country which could become a Cosmopolis People of all 
races and many cultures inhabit it. In its cities you can taste a variety of 
foods not available anywhere else. In its museums and art galleries are 
paintings and sculptures from all parts of the world. It has attracted 
scientists from many countries and has provided them all imaginab!e 
- facilities for research in diverse fields. Considering its intellectual energy 
"the nation was destined to reach the moon. It is the only country in the 
tid which can claim to have abolished poverty. Considering that it has 


of the world’s production of natural resources, it ought to have respon- 
jl jility to the less affluent areas of the world. Otherwise there is a danger 


3 urning to the East, let us consider India, the home of ancient 
culture: iE inseparable unity of the material and spiritual world is the 
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social ideals", observes Coomaraswamy. It is a philosophy which speaks 
of fulfilment through harmony with all things. It is reflected in our love 
for nature and all life. 


Coomaraswamy further observes, “Acquisition of wealth ( artha ) 
and the enjoyment of pleasure of senses ( kama) subject to dharma, or 
law, as may protect the weak against the strong was regarded as legiti- 
mate preoccupation. Beyond a life of mere pleasure are unconventional 
men, men of genius who have already tasted pleasure to the full, and 
have realized that the ultimate object of human life is not pursuit of 
comforts, but development of moral and spiritual powers latent in 
man", 


Vaishnavism regards love as the supreme motive force in the world 
which provides the cohesive element for life. No distinction is, however, 
made between sacred and profane love, for love if it is true cannot be 
profane. Human love ultimately evolves into mystic love which enables 
one to live a limitless life in this world. 


It is the feeling of love which sweetened human relations. It still 
gives flavour to the agrarian civilization of India though it has vanished 
from the urban areas, which are becoming crude copies of the urban 
Western culture. Andre Malraux calls India, the most affectionate 
country in the world’. The ancient rural culture is characterized by 
hospitality to outsiders, natural kindliness and mutual love and respect. 
People still share theirjoys and sorrows On the occasion of marriages 
no one sells milk. It is given as a gift to the family celebrating the 
marriage of a daughter. When some one dies, the entire village commu- 
nity shares the sorrow of the bereaved. The love between the mother and 
daughter is proverbial. As the folk-song says, when the married daughter 
says farewell to her mother and they embrace each other “even the walls 
of the house trembled”. The younger people still touch the feet of the 
elder as a mark of respect. Itis a graceful custom and reminds one of 


the Japanese who show their reverence to elderly people by frequent 
bowing. 


The British modernized India and introduced Western science in ouc 
education. They developed railways and canals. They gaye us the rule of 
law, and an apparatus of administration, However, all this was set in a 
Spiritual wasteland. As Malcolm Muggeridge observes, “a people can be. 
laid waste culturally as well as physically; not their lands, but their inner 


life, as if it were, sown with salt. Thisis what happened to India. An 


alien culture, itself exhausted, become trivial and shallow, was imposed : 
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upon them; we had drained the country of its true life and creativity. It 
was dead; a place of echoes and mimicry”. The Indians were dazzled 
by the Western culture and developed an inferiority complex. Everything 
indigenous was to be despised and anything foreign was to be admired. 
The hang-over from the British period still continues. The pseudo- 
Englishman, who even now dresses up for dinner, and keeps himself 
surrounded by liveried bearer and khansamas, and speaks in English to .- 
his wife and children, is still not extinct. If you talk to such people about 
literature in Indian languages, they are unable to believe that it exists. If 
you talk to them about Indian art, they are not convinced about its place 
in world art. It is only since 1950 that the re-discovery of India's culture 
began in free India. The beauty of her paintings, sculptures, folk songs, 
ancient embroideries and ornaments was discovered, and [ndian scholars 
have taken a lively interest in this venture. 


Total development is not merely technological progress and 
economic development. If it were so, the countries of the West would be 
the best developed and the happiest. When a person has acquired an 
air-conditioned house, colour-television, a tape-recorder, long-playing 
records, and a car, he still feels a vacuum in his life. He tries to fill it by 
motoring from place to place. Butit is no cure for restlessness. The rise 
of the hippie-movement in the West is in itself a sign that something has 
gone wrong. “There is throughout the Western world, but more specially 
in the United States, a feeling that life is becoming impossible, that all 
sense of security and balance has been lost", observes C. Northcote 
Parkinson. “People feel that they are at the end of their tether, driven to 
smoke, to drink, to tranquilizers and finally to marijuana. Problems are 
_ multiplying and range from juvenile crime to mental disturbance’. It 
shows that Western culture is in an unbalanced state and is producing 
ped minds. Lewis Mumford remarks that “the notion that aes) 


Es putable eo acl fable which does not stand up andes a 
con rehensive analysis of man's nature and culturei ; Wine technology. 


y (fne it also affects human nature in many ways Ultima- 1 
endency to convert man too into something like itself. Its 


P 
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The result is a selfish civilization in which there is no concern for others. 
Sir George Birdwood calls the modern secular Western civilization 
'joyless, inane and self-destructive'. Men are efficient but their souls are 
dessicated. Old people's homes in U. S. A. are products of this type of 
civilization. "They are cruel institutions and reflect on the quality of 
human relationship in that great country. In rural India itis unheard of 
and unbelievable. 


Arc affluent people necessarily cultured, and the poor lack culture ? 
People may be rich but brutal. On the other hand people may. be’ poor 
but cultured. Look at the faces of the Javanese, Chinese and Indians 
who have inherited an ancient culture. You find nobleness in many faces, 
particularly of women. On one of my travels I met a nun from New 
York at Frankfurt air-port. She asked me where I came from. When 1 
said, “India”, she commented, “India is a very poor country". I ‘said, 
“Materially, yes, but spiritually it isa rich country. It has the ancient 
culture, which ennobles the people.” ‘Look at those women’, I said, 
pointing towards two sari clad Indian women. “Are not their faces gentle, 


and their clothes graceful?’ The nun, who herself looked like badly 
bound Bible was shocked for a while, but concurred. 


Synthesis of the Eastern and Western cultures would lead to enrich- 
ment of lives of the individuals, and it is already taking place in Europe, 
America, India and Japan. Japan has accepted Western technology but 
has retained its ancient culture. Chinese and: Indian: restaurants in the 
Western countries are giving taste of new types of food seasoned -with 


Spices to the westerners who. were accustomed. to plain food. They. are 


now enjoying sweet pork; pulao, kababs and curried meat, and realizing 
that food need not be compulsively insipid. A most significant impact of 
the East on the West is in men’s clothes. After World War II, black and 
grey yielded to pastel shades of many colours. A look at the tailor’s 
advertisements in the-New. Yorker and: the Esquire reveals a variety. in 
men’s clothes which would shock the Victorians: One of the symbols. of 
prestige of the Western civilization were men’s clothes. In.India the 


Anglo-Indians who were moie status coscious than the Englishmen would — 


wear sola topis. even at night time so that they may not be mistaken for 


Indians, Now men like Alan Watts, one of the spiritual fathers of the 


Hippie movement proclaim that ‘the western dress is absurd and:undigni- 
fied’. Inthe Eastern countries the Hawaian, shirt replaced the. white 
coat and liberated men from the tyranny of the.neck-tie. What a:relief it 
is in the heat of summer ! The pop music :ofth 


way for acceptance of the sitar as an instrument of music, as respectable 


Akbar Khan’s sitar-playing is. 
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heard with as great respect and appreciation in U. S. A. as in 
India. 


Interest in the techniques of Yoga, and Zen is widespread in America 
-on account of disillusionment with Christianity. Young men with shaven 
heads clad in saffion dhotis can be seen lustily beating drums and 
shouting ‘Hare Krishna’, ‘Hare Rama’ in Harvard Square of Cambridge, 
Boston, as well as in the streets of London Chants, rituals and ceremo- 
nies and use of incense is spreading. As a reaction to the affluent society, 
people are realizing that one can be rich but also miserable. As such 
mythology of gold and dollars is being exploded. The tensions of techno- 
logical society are leading to the art and neces:ity of wandering, and 
experiments in love in all its varieties. People are in search of:a new 
religion, informed by the facts of science and infused with the power of 
allthe arts, which would transform the human race into another, higher 
and nobler. 


This however does not mean surrender to superstitions of the past. 
Science by its search for facts and discovery of laws of nature has cleaned 
up cob-webs from the human mind It has showa that miracles cannot 
happen, and the entire cosmos is governed by a system of laws. Organized 
religion with its priest-craft, ritual and belief in the supernatural has 
suffered a shock, and asa result a new myth has grown’ that there is 
'conflict between religion and science. In fact there is no conflict between 
‘science and true religion which is deeply personal. Shorn of its accretions, 
‘religion is d great personal need of human beings. Rationalism carried to 
its extreme in the nineteenth century materialism is sterile. In the present 
spiritual crisis of man; need for a personal religion is more keenly felt. 
Even Nehru, the rationalist; in his last years became more aware of the 
obscure need in human nature to which religion responds. Many people 
— feel. that a belief in the Great Power which is behind all phenomena is 


E necessary to meet the challenge: of life. They also feel that the iea of 


le to wipe out entire life from this planet Baty times over, even 
* ho believe usn power flows from the barrel of the gun, have to | 
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universal man. For after all God is truth, and truthful living gives one 
courage to face the problems of life, and purifies life. 


The future of the world lies in the synthesis of the cultural values 
of the West and the East. Malraux observes, about Western Civilization, 
"It is in the nature of a civilization of action that each man should be 
possessed by action, Action as against contemplation; a human life, and 
sometimes the passing moment, as against eternity". When the energy 
of the West is balanced by the calmness of the East, which means action 
combined with meditation, a balanced humanity would arise. It is thus 
that the antithesis between the civilization of the machine and the agra- 
rian civilizations would be resolved. Man should forget the art of killing 
and learn the art of living. This is the direction in which we should all 
move if we desirea happier world. 
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Contemplation and 
Action 
Dr. Indra Sen” 


‘Contemplation’ and ‘Action’ are two distinct poises or attitudes 
of human mind. One drawn-in and gathered upon itself in reflection 
or meditation or quietude or silence accompanied by an urge to go 
deeper to discover or appreciate or assimilate a truth. of existence. The 
other projected. outwards, identified with environmental movements 
accompanied by an urge to participate in them, to know them increasing- 
ly and modify and control them. Both these attitudes are present in 
— . normal human ature universally in. varying degrees, some men “being 
- — predominantly of the one attitude others of the other. Similarly there 

are people predominantly. ofthe projective attitude or of the reflective 
attitude. That leads to culture patterns of distinctive forms. But the 
two: attitudes . are: ‘interpenetrating ‘or ‘not exclusive and the cultural 
patterns too represent the working of both the attitudes. 

2 


. Further the two attitudes represent two approaches to truth and 
ality also. The one is as represented by the philosophical maxim 
K low Thyself' and the other that of exploration and study of nature. 


yee 3 . ` 
Microcosm and Macrocosm, the ‘Pinda’ and the ‘Brahmanda’ are two 


f total existence. Tn these-terms one could say that ‘contempla- 
neans an approach to total existence through the microcosm, the 
s own nature and soul. And ‘action’ an approach to the 
ce through the macrocosm, the ‘Brahmanda’ the uni- 
truth behind it. If the two approaches are through- 
to get united in theend However an arbitrary 
T Wi elay and variously modify that consummation. 
ombinations and adjustments between the two in 
ES A ph 
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as the fulfilment and culmination of itner realisation and another” as a 
necessary evil that must be tolerated in embodied life. With these go the 
view that all action is a means to inner growth.and realisation or that 
some action must be accepted while action in general rejected. 


The Gita, for example, holds all actions harmonious to a man’s 
natural makeup, his Swahbhava, as his Swadharma, duty, and thus 
conducive to his growth and development: The Swabhava, of course, 
includes all the constituents, the three modes ‘of empirical life, Sattwa, 
Rajas and Tamas as also the Soul. But the philosophical trends, which 
predominantly rely on knowledge for an attainment of the life's goal, 
look upon action as a source of distraction to contemplation and, there- 
fore, accept it in a limited measure and as a necessity of embodied ;exis- 


tence. Sankhya, Buddhist thought and Adwaita Vedanta represent this 
trend. 

_, Ultimately it all depends upon whether the world is found reconci- 
lable to the spiritual reality or not. If not, the world denying attitude 
will persist and action will be disparaged. : 


In Western philosophy nature and the world have largely been the 
running basis of reflection. and through and thought and ‘action’ and 
activity have been the strong propensity of life. But it is interesting to 
to observe how repeatedly this has led to something deeply mystic in the 
individual or universal existence or both. To Socrates reflection on 
human action is the main interest, but the deepest truth of his life is his 
mysterious inner voice. which intuitively and most authentically tells him 
what ís right and what is wrong. A E ' 
'^:oPlato considered the sensible world as an. imperfect representation 
of the perfect ‘Ideas’;: which correspond to: the- spiritual’ reality’ of 
other systems and his treatment of the two worlds, ‘this lower and 
that higher, is throughly rational and intellectual. „But the highest . 
ic love, the love T 
free fror all’ sensaulity for the ‘Ideas’. ‘This is evidently a ‘state of a 
ecstatic contemplation. i. 


activity of mam i$ what has come to be known as Plato 
: TEE Elato, 
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the creative reason does not. It is a disinterested contemplation of the 
highest reality and the last ground of things. And this is affirmed to be 
similar to plato's contemplation of the world of ideas. 


In the modern period, Kant whose main preoccupation was know- 
ledge, knowledge of nature, the sense-data and the categories of thought, 
was led to affirm, in regard to the things-in-themselves, which he found 
necessary, that they were not ‘thinkable’ (as objects of nature, of course) 
but were ‘Knowable’. He was evidently led by some intuitive necessity 
to say so, though this was found contradictory by his critics. This 
knowability of things-in-themselves is a high contemplative status, one 
could say. t 


Hegels committment to thinking and reason is the very. highest in 
western philosophy. Philosophy itself is to him, *a thinking consideration 
of things' and 'the real is rational and the rational real', yet he had the 
marvellous perception exceeding normal logic and. rationality that 
contradictions can become complementaries and that every thing through 
an antithesis leads to a higher synthesis. These perceptions are essentially 
spiritual reflecting a profound appreciation of a higher unity. This again 
is a wonderful status of contemplation, of self-sufficient intuitive 
perception. 


Descartes’ case is more obvious. Perplexed by the world, he.dis- 
covers his certitudes within himself as being clear and distinct 
_, In recent times Bergson values so much his analysis of personal 
consciousness regarding his discovery of the superficial solidities and the 
deeper fluidities of existence. His ‘Introduction to Metadhysics’ presents 
a vivid picture of an inner exploration: And in Teilhard de Chardin 
strict scientific study culminates in that man must increase his capacities 
K knowledge and love to meet t the tasks of the fature. 


E jud 


LANE the.natural sciences, Physics, the most A of them, is 


clearly. Ooverstepping its bounds suggesting things belonging to ultimate 
um. : 


aan m is possibly an inherent unity in | them. And if this is expli- 
0 pied. one will have to seek it and explains it mpdersiandably, 
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the true social relations and a perfection of the same in actual life. This 
is predominantly a projective attitude. But the highest quality of personal 
living cherished traditionally in China is that of ‘serenity’, which is a 
Status of contemplation, a self-possessed inner poise of conscious- 
ness. 


Contemporary psychology has much investigated and characterised 
that it calls the states of ‘Introversion’ and ‘Extroversion’ and these are 
sometimes equated to the two attitudes considered above. But introversion 
is really the state resulting from a failure of adjustment with the envi- 
ronment.It involves a sense of failure, defeat, depression and an escapism. 
It is not a positive seeking approach to truth and reality by the gateway 
of microcosm, one's self. Similarly extroversion involves varying degrees 
of self-escapism, a failure in self-confrontation or an evasion of it. 
These are aberration of mental life. However, Extroverts and Introverts 
as two types of normal personality are valid concepts and then they 
represent the attitudes we are considering. 


Right pursuit of action as also of contemplation, as pursuit 
after truth and reality would involve an awareness of both the fields 
of knowledge and existence while concentrating primarily on one.of them. 
Action should then be accompanied by a positive self-awarenss and self- 
possession as contemplation would be by an awareness of the world and 
what it is and there would be no fear of the one or the other. That would 
be the right attitude promising a discovery of the integral truth by both 
the approaches Action that involves self-loss in its pursuit would lead 
to a knowledge in which man would not figure properly and an overall 
dislocation will result. And a contemplation losing sight of the world, 
while attaining inner bliss, will find the world a greater burden. If the 
element of fear is a handicap in the discovery of truth, then. neither.a 
fear of the world nor of the self can be permitted in life. And if that. is 


done, then while we prefer one field for eur inquiry; we will also. take a 
due cognizance of the field we leave out. 


It may here also be considered that action pursued in calm self- 
possession has a larger perspective and is better guided, whereas action 
carried. on in loss. of- self-awareness would men an involvement in the 
immediately given external situation. “Contemplation too would be 
healthier and more effective, if the external facts of life are admitted and 
duly appreciated and deliberately adjusted suitably, permitting no fear, 
suppression or repression. . 3 Aq diri “ed 


This appreciation of contemplation and action at the psychological x mur 


level would show clearly enough that the two are essentially comple- 
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mentary poises. An action involves a contemplative state of self-aware- 
‘ness and a contemplation cannot ignore the external situation and must 
in its own interest of successful pursuit modify the external in the light 
of the internal. 


In ordinary life, no doubt, the two are at much variance. The pro- 
jective attitude being stronger in human nature, contemplation comes to 
a person with effort. and training. And in this process the demands of 
action are insistent and are felt as obstinate distractions. Hence arises 
the attitude to reject action. But while external action can be rejected, 
the inner impulses for external satisfactions cannot be so easily done 
with. They are then sought to be suppressed or kept apart so far as 
possible. That also. does not mean complete peace for contemplation. 
The real solution consists in a transformation or spiritualisation of the 
part of the nature concerned with outer action, so that the inner contem- 
plative spirit can use it as its instrument for outer life. Then dees a true 
reconciliation become possible. It is the egoistic nature of the outer 
active life, which militates against the life of the spirit. That eliminated 
and the part spiritualised, a unification of the inner and the outer can 


itake place and therewith can come about a unification of contemplation 
and action. 


But the possibility of such a transformation has to be recognised, 
pursued and achieved. In the Nirvanic ideal of life, for example, the 
cessation of hankering and other restlessness and agitation of life is the 
aim. Positively it leads to a status of tranquility. All this involves a | 
- good measure of modification of the ordinary nature too, but a trans- 
formation ofit as à conscious aim is a different matter. The Tesult is 
that a dichotomy of the spiritual arid the non-spiritual persists. Similarly 
) | the Brahman is conceived as sheer oneness, absolute and simple 
nd without qualities, an unbridgeable gulf arises between this unity. and 
he multiplicity and activity of the world. The Gita posits a Parapra- 
kriti, a Spiritua] nature, above'and behind the phenomenal nature and 
j akes spiritual action possible for man. But otherwise and for the 
ideal and. for the stillness and the self-absorbed peace and to 
of the unqualified Brahman, the life of us and activity. will 
asically ypo paded and unreconciled, 


ne and the Many or the World md God or the Lu have 
st difficult problem of philosophy and religion in the East 25 
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ment of intergal personality through yoga and thereby finding access to 
wider, deeper and higher fields of knowledge. ~The ordinary personality 
is outward oriented. But there is also an inmost spiritual self-hood, self- 
poised and self complete and also a higher dimention of consciousness 
of many ranges, wide and luminous. Through the yogic practice involv- 
ing self-windening szlf-deepening and self-heightening, new possibilities 
of life and action open out to an individual. Through an integration of 
the outer personality and the inmost self a transformation of the outer 
takes place and action becomes an expression of the inner self and it 
ceases to be egoistically self-asservative and a distraction Through the 
development of the higher ranges, at the level of what Sri Aurobindo 
calls the Supermind, Unity and Plurality become co-existent facts. As 
we come lower to the mind plurality becomes dominant, but at the 
Supermind both of them are experienced together. This delineation of | 
the long process of graded relations between the unity and plurality is a 
most illuminating part of Sri Aurobindo's system of yoga and philoso- 
phy. When mind seeks the Absolute and gets it, the contrast between 
unity of the higher and the plurality of ordinary is too sharp and by the 
side of the unity of the absolute the plurality of the world becomes 
inexplicable. But the miad ascending to the supramental level is able to 
see plurality emerging out of unity and activity proceeding from silence 
and peace. The plura'ity of the ordinary level thus become; reconciled 
to the unity of the Absolute through the discovery of an intermediate 
plane of consciousness and being where they actually meet. The Brahman 
then becomes a unity including within it the potentiality of plurality. 
Sri Aurobindo accordingly distinguishes in Brahman two poises, one of 


status, of self-absorbe.l pzace, and the other of dynamics, of self-deploy- 
ment in activity and plurality. 


Action then would become a necessary expression, a Becoming to 
the Being of God. And that is the ideal state of the unity of contem- s 


plation and action, which means a concrete possibility for man to. seek, 
realise and. enjoy. jd 


And Sri Aurobindo does recognise the validity of both the appro- 
aches, which he has called the subjective and the objective approaches. 
But he insists that the integral whole must be kept in view, the subjective - 
must maintain its balance with the external reality and the objective must | 
not limit itself to-the phenomenal, but seek the deeper universal trui 
In this scheme action will be pursued as an offering to the whole, as i 
relation to total existence, which by itself would imply a constant con 
templation of the One and the All. Action becomes distractiv 
limited when it is all lost in the phenomenal plurality. de 
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The meanings of the terms theoretical and practical are a source of 
some confusion in our contemporary thinking. In the West in the pur- 
f suance of a strict intellectualist tradition theoretical means an intellectua] 
i pursuit of truth for its own sake disinterestedly. In India and Eastern 
tradition generally disinterested and selfless pursuit of truth is demanded 
} even more strictly, but the personality of the seeker has to be cultivated 
‘as a whole, in thought, feeling and action, more or less, in order that it 
may be able to attain to the spiritual truth of life and existence and 
| . enjoy it. The pursuit of philosophy, therefore, in the Eastern tradition as 
i also in Christian tradition in the West anl the Greek life too in a 
f measure, has to be accompanied by a large and a wide discipline of life, 
Í a practice of appropriate yoga. It is intellectualist tradition of Europe in 
the modern period, which has determined the new meanings of the terms 
4 theoretical and practical. But contemporary psychology is now demons- 
" trating to what a large measure our reason is governed by our emotions 
i and attitudes, conscious and unconscious. A fuller discipline of life 
| including that of emotions and will is, therefore, becoming imperative for 
a truly disinterested pursuit of truth. Besides, it is now easier to recognise 
_ that the ultimate truth must not be intellectually limited and determined 
that its form may be different and being rich and multitudinous perhaps 

more appropriately recognisable intuitively. 


This might enable us to reorient ourselves as to the terms theoreti- | 
- cal and practical and get a clearer and a fuller horizon for the pursuit of 
philosophical truth of life and existence, integral and whole. 


If it can be recognised that the cultivation of the integral personality 
e is necessary for an effective pursuit of truth and reality, that a discipline | 
- . of intellect but also of feeling and will as also the activisation of the | 
= wider, deeper and higher dimensions of consciousness are also needed, 
then surely we get a new prospect, a new perspective for philosophy- 
Integral personality opens up a new vision of integral truth and a possi- 
o lity of new instrumentations of knowledge as also of feeling and will. 
Our ontologies, epistemologies and axiologies are partly intellectualist 
ind partly involving a spiritual experience. The basis of integral perso- 
ality is yet another and is capable of reconciling all these and trans- 
ig these. The new basis would be essentially one of wide unity in 
at of plurality and separation as now. It would, therefore; 
| new possibility of reconciling older diversities as also providing 
d for new perceptions of truth and reality. Our antinomy 
and action gets reconciled in this as we have already 
would be most interesting to anticipate the ontologies, 
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epistomologies and axiologies that might be stimulated by the wider 
experiential basis of the integral personality and surely they will be 
varied ‘more varied than they are on the basis of mental experience or 
certain spiritual insights, since here the basis is much richer. 


The standard of integral personality will affect and influence the 
practical living of man even more. With larger capacities of knowledge, 
emotions and will or even a recognition and appreciation of them, our 
narrowness of view and vision and selfishness of life are bound to under- 
go a change. And then our issues of war and peace and international 
relations and general human living will come to be viewed in a larger 
way. Unity of man and of his varied cultures and philosophies can 
then become more vivid than they are today. 


The Integration of personality is already a dynamic issue in edu- 
cation and life and this is a movement in the direction of the ideal of 
integral personality and the new developments in incipient forms are 
noticeable too. To achive this Swami Shradhananda actualised the Vedic 
aducational edeals in the form of Gurukula System of education. A 
fuller development of the same can, therefore, be hoped for. 


, 
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Swami Virjananda | 


( 1778 — 1868 ) 


B. Bissoondoyal 


When free America was hardly two years old a child named 
a Vrajlal was born in the little village of Gangapur situated in the | 
p. Jullundhur district of the Punjab. 
— The child was not destiued to lead a normallife. He was two and 2 
years old when as a result of an attack of small-pox he lost his both 

. theeyes. This earned him the name Dhritarashtra. 


. The precocious child had a receptive mind. Naraindutta Bhardwaj, | 
father, began to teach him the elements of Sanskrit grammar. | 


Misfortune never comes alone. Soon he lost his father and »mother 
| was left to the care of his elder brother. The little orphan was ill- 
treated by his sister-in-law. Life then became unbearable. He lived the 
“horrifying boyhood. The only course left to the boy was to 
is brother's roof. He adopted this course about two years after —. 
- of his parents. is E 


hing Kankhal; Hardwar he met Swami Purnananda at 
ma who initiated him into Sanyas and gave him the name 


His prodigious learning earned him the 
of pundits. He became known as Prajna- 
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in 1816 when the Atmiya Sabha was born. In all probability the sannyasi 
had left Calcutta by that time. 


Virjananda was a contemporary not only of Raja Ram Mohun Roy 
but of Ranjit Singh too. 


Both the Rajas ( Ranjit Singh and Ram Mohun Roy ) were known 
outside India. The Brahmo Samaj, founded by Raja Ram Mohun Roy 
in 1828, interested the West in the last century. 


This Sannyasi was fond of reciting Vedic verses. He always took care 

to pronounce each word properly. He was reciting the Vedic verses 

. Standing waist-deep in the Ganges after his morning bath when he held 
Maharaja Vinay Singh of Alvar captive. Vinay Singh became the swami's 
pupil. For quite a long period the teacher and his pupil were on the 
best of terms. The life of pleasure Vinay Singh led had a disastrous 
effect. He did not attend a class once and Swami Virjananda left his 
palace for good leaving his belongings there. This is one of the incidents - 


that drove some of his biographers to the conclusion that he was of a 
choleric temperament. 


Swamiji had a school at Soron, the well-kno 


wn place of pilgrimage, 
and later a College at Mathura. 


There was frustration throughout the country after the 1857 War of 
Independence, a wrongly styled mutiny. Virjananda told Raja Ram 
Singh that if the scholars of the day could be brought together he would 
be glad to give them a message in the contempla:ed All India Assembly. 
For reasons known to the R^ja and his ministers alone, the scholars 
never came on one plateform to receive the message — that a great value 
must be set on arshagranthas ( books written by Rishis ) alone. 

His hopes wrecked, Virjananda lay in wait of a pupil who would 
fulfil his desire. Í t 


Two Sannyasis 


He used to have his college closed in the afternoon On 14. 11: 1860, 
a knock upon the door Startled him. ‘What is the new comer’s business ?” 
“he enquired,” I am Dayananda Saraswati, came the reply, “a Sannya 
and have come to seak admission to your Vidyalaya.’ - FRETS 


Dayananda had been impressed by the. news that Virjananda had’ 
defeated a Sanskrit scholar at Mursan in a, debating contest. 
happened to meet the latter and asked him to take him to Mathura. 
Scholar had all .práise -för Virjananda who, in his 
great grammarian. T 


3 
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Only a year earlier Swami Virjananda had come to the conclusion 
that only books written by sages and Rishis should be studied By a 
~ lucky stroke Dayananda’s arrival was timely. 


On being asked to give the names of the authors whose works he 
had all along been studying, Dayananda made a recital of those names. 
Their very mention upset Virjananda who asked Dayananda to do away 
with them forthwith and stick to Panini’s A:hta-hyayi and Patanjali’s 
Mahabhashya. 


This Dayananda did without hesitation. He served his preceptor in 
exactly the same spirit as pupils served their Gurus in the Gurukulas of 
Ancient India. 


The blind monk of Mathura happened to hear a Deccani pundit 
recite Panini's grammar. He at once discovered that it was superior to 
the later date grammars. From that time he resolved to teach the 
Ashtadhyayi, the only authenic Sanskrit grammar, and spurn tbe other 
grammarians. Virjananda had so wonderfula memory thatit compen- 
sated for his blindness. Both the Sannyasis had, as it were, come straight 
from Ancient Indian tradition that had produced Panini and Patanjali. 


“One night, while thinking about some problem, he suddenly came 
upon a solution. He became so overjoyed that though it was midnight he 
went and knocked at the door of Udaiprakash, his pupil and told him 
that the meaning of a certain sutra had come to him like a flash which 
even Seshji (Patanjali) could not get. And that he had come to give him 
that good news. He asked him to take that down lest he forget.” 


He thought profoundly over every subject. He had written a comme- 
S ntary on the first four chapters of Panini’s grammar and compiled a 
. .. grammar ( Vakyamimansu ) but as he thought they were anarsha, he, the 
uthor, not being a Rishi, asked Gopinath, another pupil, to throw 
m into the Jumna What a lesson to those of us who take pride in 
ng more than a hundred books and booklets to their credit ! 


e illustrious historian K. P. Jayaswal saw that Dayananda 
ed “the dynasty of Vishwamitra, Narada” and others. 


863 came the time of parting. Dayananda had the blessings of the 


nk who in his heart of hearts felt that he had every reason to 
u d of ; pupil who would continue the task he set himself to do. 


as to tell the scholars who never turned up he told this 
India: He asked his dear pupil to see that the Vedas 
he alpha and omega of all wisdom, are studied to spread 
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Vedic knowledge and to restore it to its pristine glory and wage a 
relentless war against ignorance and superstition. This he could do by 
depending exclusively on arsha granthas. 


A biographer of his has summed up in these words the instructions 
he gave to his pupil : 


“Look here, Dayananda ! Sanskrit literature can be divided into two 
periods, the Ante-Mahabharata and the Post-Mahabharata. The literature 
of the first period clearly indicates the high water-mark of spiritual,moral 
and intellectual greatness reached in ancient times bythe Aryans. The 
booksin that period were composed by Rishis who led noble lives, 
whose existence was a pillar of light and strength to erring humanity. 
Their books are wholesome reading. In the Post-Mahabharata period, 
the study of these works was neglected and intensely prejudiced and 
narrow-minded men wrote books, the study of which became ruinous to 
the cause of Dharma. You, therefore, shall have to abjure those that 
are the works of bad authors and study only the Rishi-Krtta-granthas 
(books written by Rishís)." 


The obedient pupil left Mathura resolved to do the bidding of his 
preceptor he held dear. 


He once more came to pay his preceptor, respects and to have his 
doubts resolved in December, 1866. 


The importance of Dayananda's three years stay at Mathura has 
been brought out by N. K. Sidhanta of the Lucknow University in the 
following paragraphs which we take the liberty of culling from his well- 
thought-out article, “The story of those 3 years of his life at Mathura 
from 1869 to 1863 appears as nothing less than romantic : here 
IS one who had been living the life of an ascetic for nearly 
15 years and who even before that had given evidence of his unique 
Spiritual gifts He had already passed through various Stages of belief 
more as a result of intuition than of study or anything else, but was 
apparently dissatisfied with what he had gained and practised. Now in 
years of maturity he came across the Indian prototype of Browning’s 
Grammarian and proved to be such a patient disciple as even the enthu- 
siasm of the classical Renaissance did not produce. Three hard years of _ 
intense discipline and concentrated study made him a master of Panini’s 
Grammar and Patanjali's Commentary, and what was more important, — 
they trained him for the great task of expounding the Vedas and made 
him conscious of his true mission of Te-awakening the knowledge ofthe — 
Shastras in the ignorant and indifferent Hindus of his days. ^ 5. o 
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This, after all, is his distinctive contribution as a religious reformer 
i of the 19th century that he asked every Hindu to learn the truth by 
i turning to his own scripture.... One had simply to look back at one’s 
own land and to interpret the works of the ancient sages in the proper 
fashion to arrive at the essence of the truth "* 


f 3 At Mathura, Dayananda had been converted into a missionary. 


Swami Virjanand's fame had spread far and wide. Some students 
Jeft Banaras and came to Mathura. 


Purandar, the poet, made it his duty to pay him a visit yearly on the 
Guru Purnima day. And he never came empty-handed. Gwal Kavi, ano- 
ther poet, benefitted much by his lessons. Virjananda was not only a 
grammarian. He was a versatile genius. He was a good chess player 
and performed well on the veena. 


Swamiji passed away on 14. 9. 1868 at the age of 90. He asked his 
pupils to take him to the very spot where he used tó sit to give lectures. 
Some of them were weeping when he took hold of an’ Ashthadhyavi and 
told them that whenever they would like to see him they would not fail 
to find him in that book. These words gave no less solace than did 
those of the Buddha who addressed Ananda, his disciple, as he lay on his 

_ death bed. A teacher all his life, Virjananda died in the exact position 
j of ateacher. His fingers deret a little and he passed away. 


Besides the original name Vrajlal which might have inspired Swami 
oornananda to think of the name Viraj ( spotless ) to which anand was 


. added, Swamiji had five names, viz, Surdas, Dandi, Dhritarashtra, Prajna 
. Chakshu and Virjananda. 


The famous disciple too is known by several meaningful names. 

ildhe was called Moolshankar, Dayaram and Dayalji. After 

vi his fathers home he was given the name Suddha Chaitanya 
or assuming the name Dayananda. - 


n Dayananda, his spiritual son, came to know that his preceptor 
alive he was struck dumb. After a few minutes he said, 
f Sanskrit grammar has set’. Sanskrit without grammar be- 


eless. language. It is, for instance, different from English that 
ally I 
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He wanted all the while to make sure if the ideas he preached were 
in accordance with the Vedas. His aim was to do his level best to be 
true to his words. He would not for the moment forget that he had 
promised to abide by his preceptor's injunction. The name SAMAJ 
occurred to him when, in 1873, he came across the leaders of the Brahmo 
Samaj during his stay in Calcutta. It is worthy to note that both the 
sannyasis stayed in Calcutta. 

The Arya Samaj was founded in Bombay in 1875. Its principles 
underwent a thorough revision in Lahore two years later. They were 
reduced to ten. 


Lala Mulraj, M.A, ( Cal.) was a young Punjabi intellectual who had 
won the much coveted Premchand Raychand Scholarship. He came under 
the influence of swami Dayananda in 1877. It is much regretted that it 
did not occur to this young admirer of Virjananda's disciple to prevail 
upon the Lahore Aryas. 


Swami Virjananda never went back to the Punjab. What Rishi Daya- 
nanda had received from his Punjabi Guru he gave back, so to say, with 
compound interests. His Arya Samaj found a congenial soil in the 
Punjab. 
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The Vedic Origin of | 
Psychotherapy | 


Dr. H. G. Singh 


Therapeutic and psychogenic nature of the Atharva Veda 


The Veda originally means, knowledge. Amongst the four Rig, 

je Yajur, Sam and Atharva Vedas, the Atharva Veda is considered to be the } 
= last in origin but Winternitz,! Karambelker? etc. consider it to be older — | 

m _ than the Rig Veda. Any way all the four Vedas have their special features. - 
/ The highest office of the “Brahma,” in the Vedic religious and sacrificial | 
. . ceremonies belongs to the Atharva Veda while ‘Hotar’ belongs tothe | 
.. Rig Veda, ‘Adhvaryu’ belongs to the Yajur Veda and *Udgatar belongs | 
tothe Sam Veda. The Rig Veda increases our knowledge, the Yajur | 
Veda throws light on ideal duty and deeds, the Sam Veda inspires 10 | 
pray Ideal Being and the Atharva Veda shows the way to know the | 
zs individual self (psyche ) and attain various powers in the world. Henry | 
d Lefever? says, “Whereas the Rig Vedic poets loved to dwell upon the i 
e wonders and beauties of nature and the greatness of the gods who created | 
* i 
l 


M 


d upheld the natural world, those of the Atharva Veda tend to dwell 
0 pon the psychological qualities necessary in the sacrificer "In short 
g Veda, Yajur Veda and Sam Veda bless us for the other world but the 


ende,* “The attitude of the Atharva Veda is purely defensive. — 
nd working for the benefit,happiness and long life of the people 
lo * It is an applied Veda, the aim of which is the welfare of 
the scope of the Atharva Veda becomes very.wide and 
human life and universe comes under it. The Atharva 
alled as Amrit Veda and Bhesaj Veda and both these 


e 


‘Somatic and psychic disorders. Naturally the F 
a very big portion ofthe Atharva Veda and it is — 
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one of the special features of the Atharva Veda unlike the other three 
Vedas. 


The second great feature of the Atharva Veda is its psychological 
nature. It is full of philosophy and psychology and throughout there is 
found advanced ani applied psychological approaches both in theory 
and practice. It is clear from several facts as follows. Out of the various 
names of the Atharva Veda—Brahma Veda and Atma Veda directly 
point towards its psychological nature. It is called Brahma Veda because 
the highest office of Brahma, the director in Vedic rites and ceremonies, 
belongs to Atharva Veda and it is the Veda of the “Brahma Vedin 
Brahma also means self. Max Muller? says, “Brahma means Originally 
force, will, wish and the propulsive power of creation. Atma means 
breath or spirit or self; Brahma itself is but self.” Atharva and Angira 
the two main Rishis of the Atharva Veda symbolically correspond to the 
psychic and somatic aspects of the universe and the two psychic and 
somatic approaches of the Atharva Veda. The second name Atma Veda 
is given to it because it has the learning and knowledge about Atma. The 
word Atma is the synonym for the English word ‘Psyche’ which. 
has been borrowed from Latin to make the word psychology. Atma Veda 
means know!edge about Atma (psyche) and psychology (Psyche-+ Logus) 
also means knowledge about psyche (Atma). So Atma Veda is the 
synonym for the Western branch of learning called psychology. Satava- 
lekac® is of the view that by the Atharva Veda we get knowledge of the 
soul and the ways to attain energy so it is called Atma Veda. The 
Atharva Veda comprises the learning about Brahma, Atma and Mana. 


So its names directly denote that the Atharva Veda is a treatise of 
applied Vedic psychology. 


In the very first Sookt of the Atharva Veda, Vachaspatya the 
| lord of speech is prayed to assign vocal energy from various sources 
| and to retajn learning received vocally so that he ( Atharva Vedin ) may 
use it in dealing with worldly problems.The modern psychologist, psycho- 
analyst and psychotherapist take interview hours in which reeducation 
and adjustment of clients’ behaviour is done through suggestions of  - 4 
various kinds. Thus he works with his speech and talk. The Atharva 
Vedic priest frequently speaks, prays, directs and Suggests to all animate, 
inanimate and cosmic objects alike. In his day to day functioning for 
the removal of calamities or ills and for worldly gains the Atharva 
Vedin gives multifarious suggestions to his clients of direct and Foire 3 
nature. Even rituals and ceremonies are indirect demonstrative sugges as 
sions. Thus the media and method adopted by the Atharva Veda also _ 
Point towards its psychological nature. * Se 


& - 


| 
| 
| 
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| The Atharva Veda mostly propounds psychological solutions in deal- 
Í ing with its subject matter which is broadly divided into Bhaisajayani, 
Prayaschittani, Ausayani, Sammanasayani, Paustikani, Strikarmani, Raj- 
karmani, Theosophical hymns etc. Whether there is the problem of 
mental-or physical illness; family, social or kingly strife; human, divine or 
natural calamity; achieving spiritual or material benefits; religious or 
i ritualistic ceremony; the Atharva Veda lays down psychological 
| procedures for solving them either independently or in addition 
to some materialistic approach. The Atharva Veda does not give 
primary importance to matter and for it the psyche i. e., Atma 
^ is omnipotent. Contrary to Western materialism the message and 
challenge of the Atharva Veda is to control matter by mind. Theore- 
tically and practically it believes in the psychic harmony of the universe. 
| There is enormous dynamic psychic, energy in the universe which can 
f be gained, transferred and lost by the Atharva Vedic practices. In view of 
‘ the above the nature of the Atharva Veda is psychological and 
its method is psychogenic applied for the well being of humanity 

in all walks of life. 


Thus the two features of the Atharva Veda —therapeutics and 
psychogenic nature have come to light. It tries to help man to live 
full life of a hundred years so therapeutics naturally came under its 
scope, The Ayurveda is regarded as the Upveda of the Atherva Veda 
because it has come out of the Atharva Veda The Atharva Veda has 
dealt the topics in very brief and the rest of explanation and 
elaboration is done by its commentators. It must be made clear that it 
has discussed the subjects in its own ways prevalent then and one must 
not expect to find the modern terminologies in them. However we shall 
_ tty to discuss things in modern terms as far as possible. Excluding the 
iomatic and medicinal approaches we are going to discuss its psychogenic 
approach to mental disorders. There are sound theoretical foundations 
_ regarding the concept of mental abnormality, nosology, symptomatology 


rmality, Nosology and Symptomatology 


5 
e 


n personality on the physical side has three components Or 
aas ta, Pitta and Kapha according to (Atharva Veda) A. V.XIII/ 
33. These three Gunas are in every human body since birth 


ny of these, it gives rise to different diseases 
3. The mental personality also constitutes three 


` 


ying ferent degrees. But when there is some extraordinary in- — 


Dn Lina ioe... ———————————— ——— 
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| Gunas or Vritis — Sattav, Rajas and Tamas according to A.V.I/1/1 and 
X/8/43. These three Gunas are in Manas or mind of every human being 
since birth and they try to keep equilibrium According to A.V. VIII/2/ 
1, 9, 12 the corruptions or Doshas of Rajasand Tamas (i.e. too much 
increase or decrease in degrec ) give rise to mental abnormality. The 
human personality at any stage on physical and mental planes is a 
matter o! degree combinations of Vata, Pitta, Kapha and Sattav, Rajas, 
Tamas respectively and their i00 much degree deviations make it 
disorcered physically or mentally. 


Nosology as we find today is not given in the Atharva Veda and the 
diseases are given at different places in brief But we can classify the 
mental disorders into three categories as follows — 


(A) Severe disorders--(1) Unmad ( Insanity ), (2) Grahi ( »eizure or 
hysterie fits; (3) Apasmar (epilepsy), (4) Bhaya 
(fear, phobia ), (5) Manaspap ( Schizophrenia 
paranoid type ) and ( 6) Pap Bhavna ( guilt and 
inferiority feeling). 


(B) Mild ailments — (1) Krodh (rage), (2) Irsha (jealousy), (3) Moh 
( eroticism ), (4) Dushwapn ( evil dream ) and (5) 
Shrap ( compulsive evil suggestion ). 


(C) Health and Integration — (1) Medha Vardhan ( intelligence and 
memory improvements), (2) Pustikani ( ego ener- 
gising ) and (3) Samanasayani (social integration). 


| The category of severe disorders, consists of those abnormalities 

which range upto the highest degree of deviations from normality and 

includes psychoses and neuroses in the modern terms. The category 

| mild ailments consists of those abnormalities which are mild in severity. 

| and roughly include mild neuroses, and characterological defects. The 
last category of health and integration includes mental health and inte- 
gration devices both at individual and social levels. 


The Atharva Veda is-very poor in the description of symptoms and dia- 
gnosis. A few points of symptoms are discussed briefly in symbolical lang- 
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1/10/1-4, 1/31/2, 11/12/5, 11/28/1, IIT/31/1-11, 1V/23/1-7, IV/24/1-7, IV] 
25/1-7, 1V/26-29, V/30/4,V1/26/1-3, VI/96/2, VI/97/2, VI/113/1-3, VI/115- 
120, VII/42,43, VI/65/2, VII/112,117/1, VII/115,120/1-4, X/1/12. XJ3/8, 
X/4/22, X1/6/1-23 and XII/2/40. Among the mild ailments Krodh (rage) 
is described at A. V. VI/42/1-3 and VI/43/1-3; Irsha ( jealousy ) at A. V. 
VI/18/1-3, VII/74/3 and VIII/45,46,47; Moh (eroticism) at A V. 1II/21/4, 
11I/25/6, 111/139/1-3, VI/130/1-4, VI/131/1-3 and VI/132; Dushwapn 
(evil dream) at A. V.IV/5/1-7, IV/17/5, VI/46/1-3, X1X/9/2.3 VI/100,101 
XVI/5/1-8 and XVII/6 and Shrap (curse or evil suggestion) at A.V. II/7/ 
1-4, VI/37/1-3 and VII/59/61,65,67. Under health and integration, Medha 
Vardhan (intelligence and memory improvement) is dealt in A. V. I/1/1-4 
VI/108/1-3, VII/61 and VII/67; Paustikani ( Ego energising ) in A. V. II/ 
12/1-8, 11/I7/1-7, V/10/1, V/9/1-7, VY/38/1-4, V1/41/1-3 and XI/&/4; and 
Samanasayani (social integration) in A.V.II/3(/1-5, 111/30/!-7, VII/38/1 -5, 

- VI/42/1-3, VI/64/1-3, VI/73/1-3, VI/94/1-3, VI/102/1-3, VI/52/1-2, I/15/ 
1-4 and IIT/8/1-6. (The detailed descriptions of these abnormalities are 
found in chapter third of the author's book, "Psychotherapy in India" 
( from Vedic to modern times ). 


The Atharvan Psychotherapy 


We have seen that the Atharva Veda's theory of psychic disorders 
is psychogenic. Coming to the therapeutic side we find that the 
Atharva Veda has made Atharvanic (psychological) and Kausik ( soma- 
togenic) approaches for both psychic and somatic disorders. Out of these 
we are concerned here with psychotherapeutics, which incidentally is its 
widely made approach. The Atharva Veda has also applied Manas 
Chikitsa ( psychotherapy ) to the cure of physical diseases, but our discu- 
ssion will confine only to its use for psychic disorders discussed above. 
Depending on the nature of psychic abnormality and to overcome the 
arious kinds of therapies. At A. V. XI/4/16 the kinds of therapies are 
oadly described as — (a) Atharvanic (psychotherapy), (b) Angirasi 
docrine therapy), (c) Daiviya (divine and naturopathy) and (d) 
ayaja (medicines prepared by man). These have further varie- 


y often include the features of one another e. g., in almost 
therapies some elements ofsuggestion and reeducation are 


acks of space, time and resources the Atharvans had developed . 
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(b) Sadesh (hetro-suggestion) 
(c) Samvashikaran (hypnosis) 


(d) Ritualistic therapy (drama and demons- : 
tration ) 


(e) Brahma Kavach ( defensive belief ) 


(2) Utarna ( transference ) 
(3) Ashvasan and Upchar (persuasion and desensitization) 
(4) Daiviya Havan Chikitsa (spiritual healing) 


(5) Prayaschittani--(a) Suekarokti (confession) 
(b) Tapa (penance) 
(c) Balidan (sacrifice) 


IIl. Non-Identical therapies (Kausik i. e. Bhautic Chikitsa) 
(1) Angirasi (endocrine therapy) 


(2) Daivyaprakrat (divine and natural such as Jal Chikitsa) 
(hydro therapy), Vayu Chikitsa (air therapy), 
Agni Chikitsa ( heat therapy ) and Saur Chikitsa 
(solar therapy) 


(3) Manushyaja ( medicine prepared by man ) 


The identical therapies mean psychological therapies. In Rig Veda 
X/97/22 Aushadiyan (medicines) speak to king Soma that a true Vaid 
must be Brahmagyani i. e. knowing Atma and Manas and only he can 
cure diseases. Gopath Brahman 3/2 and Aitraiya Brahman 5/33 say that 
Vani and Manas are the two sides of a man and thé knowledge of Rig, 
Yajur and Sam Vedas energise and purify Vani while Atharva Veda 
energises and purifies Manas. The A.V. XI/4/16 clearly shows that with- 
out Manas energy no other therapy such us medicine prepared by man 
or gods and body endocrine therapy work. The Atharva Veda propounds 
that the psyche has the capacity ^to cure and correct the psyche whether 
one's own or others. A. V. .XI/4/1-26 describes different aspects and — — 
energies of psyche or Manas and its 16th Mantra clearly propounds that 


all sorts of therapies and medicines do not effect without the motivated 
Manas. bm 


Coming to the description of therapies, a Mantra is a silent or louc 


pronounciation of words in poetry, prose or syllable with defini 
meaning and psychic energy in itself. There are two kinds of Mantras- 


M 
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Vedic and Tantrik. The Vedic Mantras being in Sanskrit the meanings 
are most important in them and they work through sound, psychic and 
atmic energies. The Tantrik Mantras are very short and sketchy may 
be in one syllable called Bijaksbra or in figures and graphs called 
Yantra and work through physical and comic energies. Its Samkalp type 
is dealt in A. V. XI/8/4, XII/1:9, XIX/S2/1, VI/15/1-3, 1/34/2 3, VI/46/ 
1-3 and at so many other places not only for the cure of diseases but 
also for achieving worldly gains. It is like auto-suggestion of modern 
psychotherapy. Sadesh is hetro-suggestion and used in A.V. VIIT/I, IT/10/ 
6,8, VI/42,43, VI/18/1-3, 111/25/1-6, VI/IO! and V/34/4 for different 
mild ailments Samvashikaran (hypnosis) is used in A. V. IV/13/6,7, VII/ 
13/6, 111/8/6 and I1I/1,2. Rituals are the indirect suggestions conveyed 
through demonstrations. They are used very widely not only for the cure 
of diseases but for several other purposes. Brahma Kavach is a defensivc 
belief created psychically for safety from illness, enemies and calamities. 
The A, V. V/10/1-8 and VIII/2 are its examples. Ritualistic therapy and 
Brahma Kavach have no comparison in modern psychotherapy in 
any form. 


Utarna (transference) is a process of transferring or sending the 
symptoms of ailments to other objects or persons for according to the 
Atharva Veda both psychic and physical symptoms can be transferred 
to animate and inanimate objects. Arsh? has nicely commended this 
method of the Atharva Veda The A. V.II/7/5, V/14,1X/2, X/1, V1/26,45, 
VI/112 and 11/29 are a few examples of it. Ashvasan and Upchar 
(persuasion & desensitization) have been used for curing psychic disorders 

_ 48 essential preliminary practices supplimentary to various other thera- 
pies. These are supportive devices. The trend of offering and prayer 
. to different gods and goddesses in order to achieve something or to cure 
. diseases which started from the Rig Veda has also been maintained by 
he Atharva Veda in the form of Daiviya and Havan Chikitsa ( spiritual 
healing). The A. V. III/11/1, XIX/38/1-3, and XX/9/6 show that not 

ly known but also unknown diseases and even consumption can be 

i it. The A.V. IH/40, V1/132 and VI/113 area few examples 
ayaschittani is a unique and major practice of the Atharva Veda. 
These hymns are more than fifty and broadly deal with Pap Bhavna (sin), 

rap ( eurse ), delinquency, schizophrenia, ego energising etc. Its three 
Suekarokti ( confession ), Tapa (penance) “and Balidan 
f monetary and inanimate objects). Confession is also a 
Chri ianity. Tapa is a sort of self punishment and adjustment 
Jan ‘based on the theory of give and take. Prayaschittani 
ve ego of the burden and make it more active and energetic 


Ll 
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to work. ( Their detailed descriptions and comparison with modern 
psychotherapies are given in the chapter fourth of the author's book, 
“Psychotherapy in India" ( from Vedic to modern times )?. 
In view of the above we conclude--(a) the Atharva Veda is a treatise 
of applied Vedic psychology, (b) its approach is mainly psychogenic both — 
in theory and practice, (c) the psychogenic approach had been applied to 
the cure of psychic and behavioural disorders about six thousand years 
before in Vedic times in the form of Atharvanic or Manas Chikitsa and 
(d) the Atharva Vedic psychotherapeutic methods are still efficacious and 
in accordance with modern psychotherapies. As a result of the Atharva 
Vedic psychogenic approach later on there developed a separate branch 
of psychotherapy under the name of “Bhoot Vidya”, the science 
of the past behaviour which has been pronounced as one of 
the eight main branches of the Ayurveda by Charak, Susrut, Vag- 
bhatt etc. A scientific survey of the indigenous practitioners of 
Bhoot Vidya conducted by the author in U.P. and Rajasthan 
provinces of India has revealed that it is still efficacious but 
scantily practised psychotherapy. After finding out the Atharva Vedic 
origin of the psychotherapy the need of the day is, its vast application 


on patients and it is expected to prove an asset to modern psycho- 
pathology. 
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. Role of Linguistics in the 
. . Teaching of Engilsh 


Dr. R. L. Varshney 


There has been a controversy about the role of linguistics in the 
teaching of English asa foreign language. Some overenthusiastic neo- 
converts to linguistics confuse language teaching with linguistics and 
would say that no perfect teacher of language could be made without a 
knowiedge of linguistics. Others wonld reject it outrightly saying teachers 

m are born and not made. Some others would find only indirect eae 
- tions of linguistics to the teaching of languages acceptable and useful. 
Nu: of eminence, Mackey in his book Language Teachtng Me 
(1965 ) and his article "Applied Linguistics : its Meaning and Usage" 
966); sees no worthwhile relevance of linguistics to the teaching of 
English as a foreign language. His main objections are that linguistic 
lescriptions are not identical and similar; the methods of he linguistic 


cor mus M ations of differential CEEE are so superficial and 
inco plete as to be misleading; there is a multiplicity of terms and 
aches in linguistics; and that most of the linguistically approved 


e innumerable contradictions in them.There is no concurre- 
netic symbols, no agreement about the number and descrip- 
f speech’ and "grammatical categories’ among the linguists. 


of linguistic analysis. Whereas Z.S. Harris classi- — 
A two main headings, phonology and a 


EEE ! e e o 
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Anyone, therefore, who attempts to apply to abstractions of linguis- 
tics to the actual job of teaching a language in class, has good reason to 
feel baffled and to wish there were more harmony, more uniformity in the 
jungle of modern linguistics. An author setting out to write a text-book 
for learners of French or English does not want dozens of different 
linguistic theories. What he needs, first of all, is a good description of a 
language - clear, precise, strictly accurate, complete; and then a practical 
comparison between the language to be taught and the pupil’s mother 


tongue. Then there are statements of outstanding linguists like Noam 
Chomsky : 


I am, frankly, rather sceptical about the significance, for the 
teaching of languages, of such insights and under-standing as have 
been attained in linguistics and psychology it is difficult to believe 
that either linguistics or psychology has achieved a level of theoreti- 


F cal understanding that might enable it to support a ‘technology’ of 
] language teaching ( Chomsky, 1966 : 234) - 

1 

3 Falling to piece together eith-r of these things frcm the jigsaw, 
; | should the language teacher then give up in despair and go back to the 
\ | bad old ways. and the days when the scientific approach was regarded 
5 with uncomprehending mistrust, and when the teacher preferred his own 
, ‘intuitive’ knowledge of the language ? Certainly not. 

f 


To avoid the heated cuntroversy, itis essential to know what we 
mean by foreign language teaching. If by teaching we mean simply and 
; narrowly what is performed by the teacher inside the class in a given 

g time, linguistics perhaps has very little to offer. But if we consider 
| teaching in its fuller perspective as an operation involving not only the 
1 teacher but also the whole soceity--the learner, the learning situations, 
| | the educational planner government and education ministry, the 
] | syllabus designer, the text-book writer, the material producer, the 
| psychologist and the class-room teacher with all his aids, we will have to 
conclude that linguistics has several direct as well as indirect applications, 
| implications and insights for the foreign language teaching activity. 


Pit Corder (1973) : 13 gives the following picture of the language- 
teaching operation : : Sets 


d 
| | Level 1 Political Government Whether, what languag 
j whom to teach 


| Level 2 — Linguistic ^ Applied — What to teach, - 
| Socio- Linguist when to teach, - 
; linguistic how much to teac 
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i Level 3. Psycho- Classroom 
| linguistic . Teacher how to teach 
Pedagogic 


Thus the lanugage-teaching activity is affected by society : 
government —Education Policy — Language Policy — Pedagogy, Curricu- 
' lum, Examination, Text-books and other Materials — Linguistics ( Socio- 
| and-psycho ) the learner—the teacher - the class-room activity ( listening, 
| speaking, reading, writing, etc.) and testiug, practice, presentation, etc. 
| That is to say that any teaching operation has to take into consideration 
i various variables : 
] 


(i) Socio-linguistic, that is, socio-cultural variables-what the envi- 
ronment does, parental attitude toward language. 


(ii) Psycho-linguistic, that is, learner variables-what the learner docs, 
what the difference between language acquisition and language 
learning is. Are language acquisition and ianguage learning be- 
havionristic or cognitive, or the combined processes of these | 
two approaches ? 


E (Gi). Teacher variables, what the teacher does, age, sex, experience, — | 
proficiency, knowledge of linguistics, his attitude toward the 
student, the foreign language and culture, the native language. 


poc | 
(iv) Methodan material variables what the textbooks, workbooks, | 

rapid-readers, tapes. etc. are; grammar-translation method, | 
bilinguial method, direct meihods, audo-lingual method-out of 
these which method/s is/are being applied 2 i 
v) Instruciion variables-what the learner gets. 


Pi 
Pure linguistic variables-what descriptions of language and gra- l 


. mmars are available. Should or shouldn't grammar be taught ? 
If a grammar is to be taught, when, and how and how much it 
should be taught. How to judge the best grammar, etc. 
it Variables-age, sex, knowledge of other languages, previous ‘ 
guage training, motivation. interest, aptitude for language 


{titudes towards foreign language and culture, teacher, i | 
d, modality preference. 


7 iables-type of language problem, cemplexity of © 
oblem, nature of interference from mother tongue- 


of the government toward tl 
sla of the seu in h 
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a language is being taught the country whose mother tongue 
the target language is. 


From the above discussion it may follow that linguistics has a role 


to play in foreign language teaching. Its contribution to ELT or FLT is 
J manifold s 


Contributions of Linguistics 


Linguistics helps in taking fundamental decisions such as which 
languages are to be taught and at what level in the educational level of 
the educational system, “When such fundamental decisions have been 
made there is another aspect of planning and decision-making wtich is 
based on economic, administrative and social considerations within the 
country, For how long, for what purpose and to whom shall certain 


b languages be taught ? And here again the socio-linguistics has a part to 
e play" ( Corder 1973 : 12 ). 


So linguistics determines the place and position of a foreign language 
in a syllabus and also helps in detetmining the aims and objectives of 
teaching of the target language. Then it helps in sorting out problems 
| of what to teach and how to organize it. “Applied linguistics has to do 
E with the devising of syllabuses and materials for Carrying out the inten-  - 
tions of education authroities whether local or national.” ( Corder 
1973 - 13). 
3 The third level at which decisions are taken about language teaching 
is that of the classroom. “The linguistic contribution at this level is 
w | clearly psychological, and is concerned with how people learn second 
languages" ( Corder 1973 i 13). While stressing the role of linguistics 
here we do not intend to ignore the non-linguistic or extra-linguistic 
considerations of general pedagogy such as motivation attitudes, intelli- 
Po gence, personality and memory. These are important not only in 
7138 language teaching but also in teaching other subjects. 


m Linguistics has offered to all those concerned with language teaching 
| many a useful insights and awarenesses. Concepts such as Jangue' and 

r | ‘parol’, competence’ and ‘performance’, ‘syntagm’, ‘paradigm,’ ‘system’, “i 
| ‘abstraction’, ‘dialect’, register’, ‘pidgin’ ‘creole’ diglosia’, ‘synchrony, — 

l *diachrony', and a host of others have becone ‘homewords not only for 
the linguist but also for the language. teachers. Linguistics has tried to. 

look afresh at language scientifically. It has comprehensively defined’ 
complex phenomena like ‘language’, ‘language teaching", ‘language 
Acquisition’, ‘language learning,’ etc. It has been able to explicate t 
distinction between human cmmunication and other systems of con 
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nication, more especially between hunan language and animal system of 
communication. 

More significantly, linguistics has removed a number of misconcep- 
tions about language and language teaching. Some of the major and 
common misconceptions exposed by linguistics are : 


* That language is so familiar a concept that it is not worthy of 
reflection and investigation. 

* That the written and literary form of language is standard and 
the spoken form is not prestigious. 

* That literature is the only language. 

* That one language is superior to the other. 

* That children learn languages merely imitating the sentences 
used by the elders, and that language learning is merely 
a behaviouristic process involving stimulus-response, repetition 
and re-inforcement. 

* That languages are pure, and their purity should somehow be | 
preserved and that historical forms of usage are to be reserved | 
and remembered whereas contemporary usage should be ignored — 
as unworthy of atteniion. 

* That only a historical treatment is the right treatment. and that 
a Janguuge should not be studied isolating as it were, at 8 
particular stage or point of time. 


| 
i 
That scientists have said everything worth ‘saying about | 


* 
f "grammar, and that there is no room for derivations, disagree- 
= — ments or further research. 


| 
=“ That mother-tongue learning and a second or a foreign | 
language learning is the same activity. | 
e | 

| 


saa ena, has distinguished between mother tongue acquisition an 
oreign language learning. [has impressed upon the need afi exami- 


and theories POEM language, has established that’ literature “is 
: x Em In short, it has brought about a revolution - 
, about and around language. It has reshaped the 
ENA Furthermore, linguistics cannot be ignored — 
S a science having deep roots in history; it has produced — 


)- 
d 
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changes about cur concepts of language, it carries with it a demand to 
change our attitudes and cutlook towards foreign language teaching. It 
has made contributions to grammar, usage, lexicography, phonetics, 
psycholinguistics scciolinguistics, semantics, machine translation, read- 
‘ng techniques para-linguistics, etc. Albert Marckwardt rightly says : 


Despite the fact that we now have available linguistically 
oriented English-language teaching materials on many levels, where 
ten years ago there were virtually none, J still believe that the most 
important contribution that linguistics can make to the classroom 
English teacher is in reshaping his view of language and of language 
learning... Linguistically sound teaching materials can be expected 
10 produce satisfactory results only when they are used by linguisti- 
cally knowledgeable and sophisticated teachers. ( Hill 1971 : 134). 


As regards the contribution of lingustic theories to the language 
teacher, they have given an accurate, precised and verifiable description 
of language. A lot of data on language are available Linguistics has 
shown ‘how language is organized. how it functions and what are its 
systems and sub-systems. Thus linguistics has offered a sound under- 
standing of language which is both valid and useful for the teacher. of 
English. As Wilkins has pointed out the applications of linguistics are to 
be expected through the information and analyses provided in language 
cescriptions :— 


The real contribution of linguistics is to increase one's under- 
standing of the nature of language Anyone who" has ‘studied lingu- - 
istics is sensitized to Janguage and thereby to the complexity of 
language learning. They will be better able to exercise critical judg- - 
ment of attractive innovaticns in language teaching. including those 


that may claim to be supported by linguistic research. ( Wilkins 
1972 : 229 ff ). 


Wilkins is both a linguist and a language teacher. His opinions 
Ceserve a place and demand an attention. He belives that ** the linguisti- 
cally sophisticated teacher's judgment is better informed though still 
subjective. " He says that results of research on teaching methods in all 
subjects generally show that method was less important than the teacher's 
competence-which in turn depended very much on the.téacher's belief 
and confidence in what he was doing. So linguistics improves the teacher's. 
knowledge and competence and thereby his confidence and beliefs. 
at the same time Wilkins sounds a note of warning too : “It would “be 
absurd to pretend that no one can be a good language teacher unless he 

v 
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hrs a knowledge of linguistics. It is possible that linguistics is not even 
one of the most important elements in the preparation of a language 
teacher. The value of linguistics is that by increasing his awareness of 
language, it makes him more competent and therefore a better language 
teacher." Differing a little from Wilkins one can humbly say that lingui- 
stics is an esser tial imperative for a language teacher. The best teachers 
of English who claim not to have any knowledge of linguistics in fact 
"are never bereft of linguistic considerations, The trouble is that they 
themselves aré not aware of the unconscious assimilation of linguistics 
which has taken place in their competence. They have so naturally inter- 
nalized the linguistic considerations that they go on exploiting them at 
their will without labelling linguistic names to their procedures and 
methods, techniques and activities. Their inborn or pre-acquired input is 
such as needs no linguistic frame. Otherwise they are linguists first, 
language teachers afterwards. Further more, linguistics claims to make 
better teachers still better. 


Psychology and education have ctonributed useful theories of learn- 
ing, but not of language learning. It is the linguist who will provide the 
teacher of languages with a more effective and comprehensive theory of 
language teaching. We will have to combine the practice of the most 
skilled teachers with the language theory of the linguists and the learning 
theory of the psychologists. Then we will haveto accept that language 
is to be taught for functional purposes. Hence mere grammatical correct- 
ness and semantically acceptable message will not be sufficient, the use 
of language according to the situation, the function and the role of the 
user has got to be taught. For that the thesis is Psycho-socio-linguisti- 
cally sound pedagogic theory of second or foreign language learning. 


Methods like fashions have been changing along with the develop- 
mentsin linguistics, Audo-lingual, bilingual, function skills method, 
implicit method ( grammar taught through pattern drills without 

explanantion), explicit English method (pattern drills in combination 
: with explanantions in the target language) etc. are the byproducts of 
linguistics. In this field again, the linguist can help the language teacher 


: _ better in evaluating and testing the method most suitable to a teaeher, 
: or atleast in evaluating a grammar. 
Hg vig - Dd 


_ There has never been a non-linguistic method of teaching languages 
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Current thinking in language-teachIng methodology seems to show 
a trend toward eclecticism — that is, toward ‘choosing what appears 
to be the best from diverse sources, systems, or styles’. Eclecticism is 
sometimes misunderstood to mean that all approaches are equally 
valid . . and that therefore it is not important to know about 
various methods or ideas or new experiments or trends. An approach 
that is truly eclectic makes the greatest demnnds on the teacher. . It 
requires him to know enough about the various Sources, systems, 
and styles of teaching to choose wisely between what is good for 
his particular purposes and what is not useful for him. It requires 
of him both an intelligent skepticism and a ready enthusiasm — a 
willingness to reject both old and new techniques that seem unsuit- 
able and an eagerness to refresh his teaching with useful adaptations 
of techniques both new and old. To do this intelligently, he must 
be well informed about the methods and techniques that are avail- 
able to him Then he can wisely ‘adapt, not adopt’. (Current Trends 
in Language Teaching’, English Teaching Forum, Vol. 12, No. 1, 
P. 7, 1974). 


- Linguistics has explicated the vocal nature. of language and has 
established the supremacy of the spoken form. It has focussed the pri- 
mary attention upon oral-aural work in the classroom. Phoneticians 
have given us symbols and pronouncing dictionaries. with the help of 
which the teaching of the spoken form of a foreign language has been 
made plausible. A foreign language teacher can more successfully im- 


prove his own as well as his students’ pronunciation and intelligibility of 
expression now. i 


Socio-linguistics has given us the concept of register-based teaching, 
and notions like technocrat’s English, Agricultural Scientist's English; 
Doctor's English, ete. It has further made him aware of teaching an 
appropriate use of English according to the variations of the speaker, 
the hearer, the contact between them, the linguistic code used, the 
setting, the topic, and the form of the message. The teacher has been 
made aware of the fact that not only the grammatical competence of the 
pupils needs to be taken care of but also the communicative competence. 
Hence selection and gradation of vocabulary will depend on the kind 
of communication situations the students will be in. Another implication | 
is that the teacher is to present and practise his teaching points in 
and contexts relevant to life and within the experience’ of the learner, and 
that the learner must not be ignored. i 


Learners of a foreign language frequently come across syntactical 
difficulties of various kinds. Linguistics gives an insight as to how these 
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may be handled. Since grammar is the core of language, linguistics 
tends to be much more preoccupied with the grammatical level than 
any other. Linguistics has offered various forms of grammars out of 
which different kind of pedagogical grammars can be built according to 
the needs of learners. 


Insights offered by psycho-socio-linguistics have accelerated the pace 
of change in the objectives of language teaching. With the change in 
needs and objectives of foreign language teaching, changes in the exami- 
nation systems too are taking place. The aims, methods and materials 
of language teaching vary according to the socio-linguistic status of the 
target language; when we write language teaching materials, we base the 
content on what we know the language we are teaching. We obtain this 
knowledge from a variety of sources from what we were told about it by 
our teacher-trainers, from the-manner in which language is taught in 
other text-books, and finally, from descriptive grammars of the language. 
Linguistics has contributed most in the field of language planning, text- 
book writing and material production. It has also increased the 
erum of empirical research in language teaching. 


OG is clear’ from our discussion that language teaching does not take 
place in a vacuum. Since empirical research has failed to provide us 
with firm answers, the only refuge left out is to seek assistance from 


linguistics. Since the second world war, linguistics has storngly caused. 


changes i in language teaching, and shall continue to do so. Yet language 
téaching is a pragmatic bussiness. Decisions related to language 
teaching have to be taken at different levels — political, social, psycholo- 
gical, linguistic and pedagogical — defining the goals of learning, deter- 
mining the broad: methodological approach, assessing the value of parti- 
cular techniques, organizing the language content, linguistics will have 
its say in matters of language teaching. 


Hence the study of linguistics to the language teacher is quite rewat- 
ding. Linguistics offers INSIGHTS, ‘notions that increase one's under- 
standing of the nature of language and consequently of the nature of 

learning’ (Wilkins 1972 : 217), IMPLICATIONS affecting, the decisions 
_ about the methods and techniques of teaching, and APPLICATIONS, 
the * cases Where notions and Informations drawn from linguistics act 
: Paid upon the process of language teaching’ (Wilkins 1972 : 272). 


-. So the antagonism between the language teacher and the linguist is 


ME and uncalled for. Neither the linguists are technical hacks, nor the 
f - lenguas ge teachers ginger merchants. Both are sane people engaged with 
2 activities related to the sharpening and development of human brain and 
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human knowledge. ‘Linguistics is not a teaching method, but a growing 
body of knowledge and theory, and though it may offer helpful answers 
to some of the problems of language teaching it surely does not know all 
the answers.’ Linguistics is a tool and. like any tool, useful only in the 
hands of a craftsman who knows how to use it. Fora linguist linguistics 
is an end itself, but for a teacher it is only a means to an end. Linguistics 
to a teacher is cosmetics to a woman, or as Bolinger has said, ‘Linguistics 
to teaching is chemistry to medicine.’ 


Linguistics is a kind of scientific research. And history is the 
evidence that there has existed always a time gap between scientific 
research and application. Is has taken decades to translate the researches 
of agricultural sciences, chemistry, botany, etc. to the fieid and the farm. 
It is after about three hundred years’ research in physics that man has 
been able to apply physics to generate energy and power. Since 
linguistics is not a fully developed discipline, it will need time and 
patience to prove its more posilive and more worthy applications. 
Viewed under the light of this argument, much antagonism against 
linguistics would, it is hoped, seem trivial and unjust. Even the detractors 
like Mackey and Chomsky never say that linguistics is of no use to a 
foreign language teacher. Mackey himself acknowledges : 


Although the ability to analyse a language may not be the 
most important qualification of a language teacher, some training 
in practical linguistics can enable him to’ establish with more 
precision than he otherwise might what is the same and what is 
different in the languages with which he has to deal. It can also 
help him to understand, evaluate and perhaps use of the descriptions 
of jhe language he is teaching. And if the training is neither too 
one side nor doctrainere it may prevent him from becoming the 
prisoner of a single school of thought and encourage him to sur- 
mount the great terminological barriers’ which have prevented any 
mutual understanding in linguistics ( 1966 : 253 ). 1 


About the possibility of the utility of linguistics in language teaching, 
Noam Chomsky observes : 


Teachers, in particular, have a responsibility to make sure 
( the linguists’ ) ideas and proposals are evaluated on their merits 
and not passively accepted on grounds of authority, real or 
presumed........ It is possiblie — even likely — that „principles of 
psychoiogy and linguistics, and research in these disciplines, may 
supply useful insights to the language teacher. But this "must be 


$ 
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demonstrated and cannot be presumed. It is the language teacher 
himself who must validate or refute any specific proposal. ( 1966 . 
236-37 ). 


He further suggests : 


...there are certain tendencies and developments within linguistics 
and psychology that may have some potential impact on the teach- | 
ing of language. I think these can be usefully summarized under | 
four main headings : the ‘creative’ aspect of language use, the 
abstractness of linguistic representation, the universality of under- 
lying linguistic structure; the role of intrinsic organization in 
‘cognitive process. ( Chomsky 1966 : 237 ). 


- What Chomsky is suggesting is not a rejection of linguistics. as 
misunderstood by some scholars but a synthesis of pedagogy, psychology 
and linguistics in the. language teaching activity, and that the teacher 
should decide how much of linguistics will he infuse in his work. Then 
there are strong advocates of linguistics in language teaching as well | 
Paul Roberts says that linguistics has provided with a suitable subject 

` matter for the teaching of English, and goes on to add, “It give us 
something that is teachable, interesting, and pertinent, and this is what 
most distinguishes it from traditional grammar" ( 1960:36). Sol 
Saporta is of the opinion, “If linguistics has any contribution to make | 
to language learning, it is this : to make explicit in general and in | 
eI particular what is learned” ( 1966 : 271 ) And then there is a lot of | 
truth in what Pit Corder says : 
. noua C 
— v The application of linguistics to language teaching is an indirect 
per ‘One. It is not a single-stage operation. That is why many teachers, 
ee when first introduced to linguistics, see no relevance in it for theit | 
— work and, conversely, why many linguists unacquainted with langu- 
age teaching in practice disclaim any practical usefulness for theif 
ork. The fact seems to be that only those who are familiar with 
oth linguistics and langnage teaching are in a position to discern 
relation between the two (Corder 1973 : 155). : 


ar ; : 5 cS 5 
Hence the relevance of linguistics to foreign language teaching or t° 


ng of English as a foreign language is not in doubt. But we 1 
find out answers to questions like the following :— ^" 
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* When and in what form are we going to use it ? 
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Gurukul System of 
Education 


Dr. Satyaketu Vidyalankar 


Mahatma Munshi Ram ( better known as Swami Shraddhanand ) 
tried to revive ancient Gurukul system of education in modern times 
and established the first Gurukul in the year 190) at Kangri near 
Hardwar. While doing so, he kept in view the ideas on education pro- 
pounded by Swami Dayanand Saraswati in his famous book ‘Satyartha 
Prakasha’. These ideas can be summarised as follows E 


(1) For. proper upbringing of children and developing their inherent 
powers and qualities, it is necessary that they should be brought up 
under the care of not only of their parents but also of the teachers. 
Upto a certain age, children should remain under the care of their 
parents and then they should be entrusted to the care of teachers and 
live in residential schools having no contact with their family. 

(2) Education should not be the privilege of the selected few. It should 
be universal and compulsory for all. There should be a law of the 
state and a custom ofthe society that no parents be permitted to 
keep their sons or daughters at home beyond the age of five or eight 
years. They must be sent to residential schools. If they do not. they 
should be punished. While living in residential schools or the Guru- ' 

| kuls, all students are to get thc same clothes, the same beddings and 
residence, the same food, the same education and treatment, whether 
they be princes or of poor families. They should alllive the life of. 
austerity. Education should be compulsory and living conditions in 
residential schools should be same for everybody, irrespective of the 
social status and economic condition of bis or her parents. The duty — 
to impart education under similar environments and under same  — 
conditions to everyone should be of the state. Nobody should be wae 
allowed under state regulation to keep his daughter and son at home | 
after the age of eight years, They must be sent to residential sclióo 
and should not be permitted to marry ‘before the completion of 
education. ; EN E vite Vti 


——— 
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The earliest age for marriage is 25 years for boys and 16 years for 
girls. The period from five or eight years to twenty-five years in case 
of boys and upto sixteen years in case of girls must compulsorily be 
spent in residential schools, where they should not be permitted to 
come into contact with their parents and families and should regard 
teachers as their parents and the school (Gurukul) as their family 


The parents are not to bear the expenses of education of their 
children. The state and the society must meet the expenses of every 
boy and girl while they are receiving education in a residential 
school. So the entire educution ( not only the tuition fee but also the 
meals, clothes, residence and medical treatment) is to be free and 
responsibility of the state, children losing all contacts with their 
parents after the age of 5 or 8 at the latest. 


Educational institutions should be situated at places away from the 
cities and towns, so that the students may not be influenced by the 
undesirable elements of city life. But it is necessary to get the stu- 
dents kept in touch with the problems’ of their society, country and 
the world. So it will be proper to give them opportunities to come 
into contact with life outside their schools and colleges. So when 


they visit cities or towns, they must’ be accompanied by their 
teachers. 


There should be no co-education. Educational institutions for boys 


and girls must be separate and situated at places with distance of 
about five miles between them. 


Sanskrit language and Vedic literature should occupy prominent 


- place in courses for study. But sciences such as Ayurveda ( Medical 


science), Rajavidya (Political Science), Gandharva-veda ( Music and 
dancing), Arthaveda (Economics), Ganita ( Mathematics ), Jyotisha 


_ (Astronomy), Bhugol ( Geography ) etc. also are to be taught, and 


foreign languages also are not to be neglected. 


‘Students should lead disciplined life and shun luxuries. Their life 


should be simple or rather austere. Every minute of their time 
should be occupied. 


- Swami Dayanand eee put forward these ideas at a time when 
English: education introduced by the British was predominant in India 
large number of schools and colloges were being established for j 


. last two decades of the nineteenth century in Punjab were the Dayanand 
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library was worth the whole native literature of India and Arabia." He 
also wrote in his Minute that *all the historical information which has 
been collected from all the books written in the Sanskrit language is less 
valuable than what may be found in the most paltry abridgements used 
at preparatory schools in England." The chief objectives of educational 
system sponsored by Macaulay were (i) to forma class of persons, 
Indian in blood and in colour, but English in tastes, in opinions, and in 
morals and in intellect; ( ii ) to prepare Indians who could be appointed 
in subordinate Government services and through whom British could 
approach the natives of the country; and (iii) to spread the knowledge 
of English language and literature in India. 


Schools and colleges imparting education on the lines proposed by 
Macaulay were established not only by the British Government and the 
Christian missions, but also by Indian patriots such as Raja Ram Mohun. 
Roy. Ninteenth century is truly considered to be the age of Indian Rena- 
issance and Reformation and even the educational institutions founded 
by the great leaders of these movements did not hesitate to adopt the 
educational policy of the foreign rulers. They made English language the 
medium of instruction, ignored study of Indian literature and gave 
prominent place to western literature and sciences. The only difference 
between them and the Government schools and colleges was that in those 
‘national’ institutions religious instruction was introduced as an additi- 
onal subject, though its study was not compulsory. Such institutions in 


Anglo-Vedic school, Lahore, which was raised to the status of a college 
in 1888, the Islamia College. Lahore, established in 1892 and the Khalsa 
College, Amritsar founded in 1897. In other parts of India also, several 
schools and colleges were established and run by religious and patriotic 
societies, but they all adopted the system of education introduced by the 
British. The ideas of education propounded by Swami Dayanand Sara- 
swati remained ignored, though some pathashalas ( schools.) teaching 


mainly Sanskrit language and Vedic literature were established by his 
followers. : 


Mahatma Munshi Ram was the first among the followers of Swami 
Dayanand Saraswati who tried to translate into practice the ideas on 
education of his guru and founded Gurukul Kangri for the purpose. - 
Special features of the Gurukul established and run by Mahatma Seg 
Munshi Ram were the following—- 


(1) Boys were admitted at the age between six and eight and they ha 
to live in Gurukul as boarders for a period of fourteen years - 
- the completion of their education. They were not permitted to goon 
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leave for meeting their parents-or other relatives even for short 
periods. The parents of the students of Gurukul could visit the 
institution once a year and meet their boys. But this meeting was 
to be of short duration and in presence of some teacher. 


(2) While living in Gurukul all the boys were given similar food, similar 
clothes, similar bedding and residence and similar education and 
treatment. No pocket money was allowed to them. Boys had no 
occasion to know if their parents were rich or poor, and whether 
they belonged to the castes considered to be high, low or untoucha- 
ble. In fact students did not know their caste and the social and 
economic status of their parents. Boys belonging to aristocratic 
and poor families or born in high and untouchable castes lived 
together in one dormitary, took meals in one dining hall and 
received education in one class-room. They formed a true socialistic 
society without any distinctions of high and low or of rich’ and 
poor. 


(3) Medium of instruction was Aryabhasha (Hindi) throughout. Even 
modern sciences such as Physics, Chemistry, Economics-and Political 
g Science were taught in Hindi. Gurukul Kangri was the first educa- 
tional institution in India, which adopted an Indian language as 
medium of teaching and made efforts to prepare text-books in 

Hindi. 
$ = (4) Sanskrit language and Vedic literature occupied a predominant place 
te in the courses of study, but modern sciences were not ignored. 
English language was compulsorily taught to every student, thought 
it was not the medium of instruction. Both physical and social 


Sciences were taught side by side with ancient Sanskrit and Vedic 
— Literature. : 


ac) Teachers lived with their pupils and close personal contacts were 
. established between them. 


(6) Efforts were made for the harmonious development of the physical, 
- mental and spiritual faculties of students by creating for them 4 


d thy and inspiring environment away from the harmful influence 
the city life. ` 


i h emphasis was given on brahmacharya (celibacy), which was 


n and spirit of sacrifice were in the 


sidered to be very essential for a boy's physical, mental and 


pride for India’s past, love for Indian - 
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atmosphere of Gurukul; and both teachers and students tried to 
live in accordance with the teachings of Swami Dayana nd. 


(9) Students of Gurukul were in a position to devote all their time and 
energy in pursuing their studies and in making all round develop- 
ment as they had no disturbing factors, because Gurukul was : 
situated at a place on the bank of Ganga surrounded by hills 
and jungles away from any city or town. The main enjoyments or 
recreations for the students were crossing the flooded streams of 
Ganga, climbing the peaks ofthe Shivaliks and excursions deep in 
the thick jungles of Himalayan foothills. 


(10) Education was free and no tuition fee was charged. Parents had to 
pay expenses of food and clothes only and they were not much. 
A good number of scholarships were made available to deserving 
students belonging to economically weak families. Major part of 
expenses of Gurukul was met by voluntary donations made by 


people who had.appreciation forthe ideals of Gurukul system of 
education. 


It is no wonder that the Gurukul at Kangri became so popular that 
it was not easy to get admission there. Selection by open competition 
had to be made for admission and a large number of parents had to 
return disappointed not being able to get their sons admitted to the 
institution. Many other Gurukuls were established at Brindavan, 
Vidyanath Dham, Surat, Multan, Matindu, Jhajjar, Rajkot etc. and the 
number of these residential schools went on increasing every year. It 
was really an important revolution in India’s education and drew the 
attention of educationists and public men in India and abroad, They 
came to see the Gurukul at Kangri, studied its working and were very 
much impressed. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, later the Prime Minister, of 


England, who sojourned in the Gurukul in 1914, was right when he 
remarked— 


“Gurukula is the most momentous thing in Indian Education that 

has been done since Macaulay sat down to put his opinions into i 
minute in 1835 Everyone here in India is unhappy regarding results - 
of that minute but no one, so far as I have yet seen, save the foun- 
ders of the Gurukula, has translated his unhappiness into a new 
experiment." : 


Another distinguished visitor, Sir Michael Sadler, Chairman of th ; 
Calcutta University Commission, declared that the experiment of npar- — 
ting higher education through the vernacular had been pre-emi entl, ae 
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successful in the Gurukul, and expressed a hearty wish that the institution 
might develop into an Independent Chartered University. Sir Ashutosh 
Mukerji, who accompanied Sir Michael on that occasion, said that the 
Gurukul was the only national Educational Institution. 


Mahatma Gandhi, who visited the Gurukul and whose children 
sojourned here for some time, expressed his opinion in the following 
words :— 2 


“Gurukula Kangri is a truly national, self governed institution.” 


Another distinguished visitor, Lord Meston formerly the Gover- 
nor of Uuited Provinces, visited the Gurukul four times during his 
period of office and expressed the following opinion on one of these 
occasions :— 


* I have been more than rewarded by visiting one of the most 
wonderful, interesting and stimulating institutions. Here we have 
a band of ascetics devoted to their duty and working in the wilder- 
ness following the tiaditions of ancient Rishis combined with the 
most modern scientific methods and a set of strong physique and 
obedient, loyal, truthful and devoted, extra ordinarily happy and 
- extraordinarily well-fed. THIS IS MY IDEA OF A UNIVERSITY." 
E Lord Islington, the then President of the Royal Public Service 
a Commission, on his visit to the Gurukul, expressed :— 


~ The protracted life of a discipline combined with a 
€ ascetic home environment should introduce a lasting influence 
Diboys hereafter which will enable them to carry out useful careers 


i sed by the government during the British regime. But it did not 
ularity of the Gurukul. Its graduates earned much respect 
und scholarship and merits and seny c of them occupied 


t e government of independent India and 


gs that the degrees awarded " we 
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the doors of public services were opened for graduates of the Gurukul. 
Some time later, Gurukul Kangri Vishwavidyalaya was recognised as an 
institution of national importance enjoying status of a university. Under 
the new circumstances, it was expected that the Gurukul System of 
education would become more popular and Gurukul Kangri will make 
much progress. But it was not to be. Many Gurukuls were converted to 
Higher Secondary schools and colleges after independence and Gurukul 
Kangri Vishwavidyalya, inspite of its degrees having been recognised, 
began to loose the popularity and respect that it enjoyed. In fact, it was 
a great tragedy for India’s national education and culture. 


But Swami Dayanand’s ideas on education are really very sound. 
For establishing a classless society based on social and economic justice, 
it is necessary that all should get equel opportunity for education. This 
is possible only in case the Gurukul system of education is adopted by 
the Government and the society as propounded by Dayanand. This 
system is practical. and not utopian, was clearly demonstrated by 
Mahatma Munshi Ramin the Gurukul that he established at Kangri. 


000 
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Hindu Philosophy : A Help 
or Hindrance 
Dr. (Mrs.) V. Varma | 


Spratt emphasized the passive inner-directed and narcissistic aspect — | 
of Hindu personality. Taylor described its basic characteristics as low — | 
aspirations, passivity, conformity, absence of capacity for taking initiae 
tive, decision making and so on.? Carstairs pointed out in the Hindus 

1 the paranoid reactions of mutual distrust, emotional insecurity, ambi- | 
valence and indecision. But all this is the distorted vision of Hinduism. | 
Itis true that the mechanical performance of certain rituals without | 
. any clear thinking on the part of the doer, certain narrow out-dated | 
' beliefs and superstitions may strengthen the bonds of mental slavery and 
pervert thinking, but Hinduism is not this rather it is a blessing. 
It has helped the Hindus to survive and ‘exist’ admist all kinds of 
crises centuries after centuries, without loosing their identity and withuot 
= having nervous breakdown. Even in the present times, inspite of such 
= Oppressing economic poverty and scarcity, the prevalence of mental 
abnormality in India is still less as compared to the economically 
developed countries. The problem can also be viewed from the psycho- 
_ logical angle whether the Hindu faiths help or hinder,in the task of 
sai factory mental adjustment. The next question is what do we mean 


, , work-efficiency, freedom from psychosomatic troubles or phy 5 
ologi 1 damage caused by psychological malfuctioning. The behavt 
ould promote the welfare of society and should lead to the growth 
he individual. 


where man is primarily governed by survival needs: 
Ico ology advanced, the material prosperity of a natio? | 
d of man has grown immensely. A variety M $ 
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acquired needs also developed, which has brought greater complexity 
into man’s living But Rohit Mehta has aptly pointed out in his 
book From Mind to Supermind that ‘increasing comfort decreases 
happiness.* 


Besides this, the technological advancement has tremendously 
raised the level of aspiration of modern youth In fact, the high need 
for achievement is necessary for economic growth, as shown by Mccle- 
land. But the high drive condition coupled with the complex need^ 
system accumulates tension too.  Mahl's experiment" on college student 
revealed that the stomach acidity is increased under stress conditions 
(excessive hydrochloric acid secretion is considered to be a cause of 
ulcres ). 


Industrializatioa and urbanization in a developing nation induce 
considerable stress and strain, which continually tests the “ego strength” 
of the human beings resulting in varying patterns of the adjustive reac- 
tions. When the stress situation is prolonged, the deteriorative effects 
are noticeable in the cognitive sphere, inculcating negative emotions 
and adversely affecting the performance, inter-personal relations, and 
the self-image. As the intensity of stress increases, the individual 
becomes ego defensive instead of bzing reality-cum task- oriented. At the 
extreme stage of stress, psychoses, crime, exhaustion and .physical collapse 
may occur. Selye?” showed in his book “The stress of Life" that the origin 
of many diseases canbe traced in the problem of adjustment. Now the 
question is how the mind of man can be freed from such tensions and 
conflicts? A more fundamental problem is can Hinduism assist in this 
task? A deeper analysis of Hinduism is necessary. 


Basically any Indian philosophy synthesizes metaphysics, episte- 
Mology, ethics, religion, axiology, aesthetics etc. into one ego ideal, thus 
Preventing the compartmentalization and dissociation of personality. The 
Intellectual and practical aspects are linked together. Self-discipline is 
required not for its own sake, but.as a means to attain moksha, where 
man will be liberated from worldly miseries, anguish and conflict and 
im E get infinite life, infinite knowledge and perfect bliss. This concept 
nd is Sha or liberation may provide some solace to the man of 3 
RANA esent era who is ‘horrified by death, destruction and terrific 2 
< omie development, who is despaired by the futility of life and is grop- 
r a ray of light. A goal of life is’ provided to these 


Suffering i À i 
vue oe Masses which. makes life worth-living and) saves them from 
' Strain, anxiety and disappointment. E 
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tive philosophical persons with unquenchable thirst for knowledge can 
attain it through the path of wisdom or Jnana Marga, which leads to 

~ self-realization, then the person realizes that Atman and Brahman are 
the one and the same, both being identical in nature, as postulated by 
Advaita Vedant-. The mechanism of identification leads to the extension 
of self potency, having greater control or power over others. 


When a man attains that highest level, the mental set, the cognition, 
understanding,thinking & feeling are changed. In fact, the whole structure 
and organization of self reaches the higher level. As a consequence of 
that, reality is perceived in a different way. Metaphorically, the illusions 
created by Maya or Prakriti vanish and a basic unity is discovered behind 
the multiplicity of the Perceived world. With this shift in outlook and 
-mental horizon, the earlier mundane desires, previous ego-involvements 
with material objects, earlier attachments look trivial and insignificant 
and the individual loses interest in worldlly objects which are sources of 
misery and conflict. Naturally, the individual experiences pure joy in life 
atthat higher level. Even, the imperfect indentification makes the person 
feel more strong, confident, wise, calm, and serene. 


text involves the realization of one's potentialities and understanding of 
one’s own inadequacies in life. In this sense, it is equivalent to the attain- 
ment of insight which is considered as the most important trait necessary 
for good adjustment by all psychologists. Experiments by Chodorkoff * 
established a positive relationship between self-insight and good adjust- 
ment. The understanding of one’s own capacities and limitations helps 
the person to form a unified superior ego-ideal which organizes the 
specific self. In this sense, the self-realization is similar to the self-actuali- 
zation, the highest goal in life, which leads to the progressive growth of 
self, as described by Maslow, Goldstein, Rogers and other self-actualiz- 
. ing theorists?. 

$ Self-actualization implies becoming what you are capable of becom- 
ng. While the rational people keep that ideal of quest for truth and 
_ knowledge, the persons with strong love feelings and emotions can not 

conceive an attributeless Brahman as postulated by Jnana Marga, and 
they need a personal God who can be visualized, imagined, where love 
S and instinctive energies can be directed. A perfect being with all 
positive attributes has been kept as an ideal for them. Here moksha 
means reaching God's abode or * Baikuntha Dham. ° Bhakti 


E e enthusiasm, inspiration and happiness in life from that relation- 
Anar ent devotee can sublimate his basic needs and can express 
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The concept of self-realization interpreted in the psychological con- 


the Path of Devotion is meant for these passionate persons, and 


es 
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them in the form of refined art by painting pictures or sculptures, or by 
writing verses and singing devotional songs about Shiva, Ram, Krishna, 
etc. Complete dependence upon this omnipresent, omniscient and omni- 
potent being, who is full of love and compassion, and who takes care of 
devotees’ personal problems, gives encouragement, support and assu- 
rance to him in difficult moments. This functions like supportive psycho- 
therapy to the anxious and emotionally disturbed persons. Confession of 
one’s guilts and misdeeds serves the purpose of catharsis. Thus, this 
personal relationship between Man and God reduces mental strain, con- 
flict, anxiety and guilt and it promotes mental health. 


But there is another category of persons, being less emotional in 
nature with strong urge for activity, full of vigour and energy and with 
little inclination towards acquirement of knowledge. Karma Marga or the 
Path of Action is perscribed for them. Karma theory is the key-point of 
Hinduism which also explains the sequence of cause and effect of worldly 
events. Sanchita Karma, Prarabdha Karma, and Agami Karma determine 
the course of life in this world and here-after. Man is the sum total of his 
previous acts and thoughts; he becomes what he thinks and his present 
actions build up his future. Thus man’s responsibility in shaping his own 
destiny is recognised by Hinduism. Misinterpreting this Karma theory, 
ignoring this aspect of man’s responsibility for his present position, 
Weber’? criticizes the Hindus by saying that the inculcation of other 
worldly and irrational attitudes, deadening pessimism of. law of Karma 
had doomed India to economic failure. Weber considers Karma theory. as 
equivalent to fatalism. In certain cases this is true. The defence mecha- 
nisms of rationalization and projection are utilized by them, who believe 
Infatalism. They reduce the tensions in the same way as a frustrated 
communist gets some satisfaction in blaming the capitalistic regime.) If 
employed occasionally, they serve the useful purpose, otherwise they 
distort the vision of man to perceive reality in proper perspective. In 
eXtreme cases, it will lead to the withdrawal or apathy. But in certain 


d cases, it has also given courage to the Hindus to dash amidst - 
anger and disaster and face life boldly. ` 


case Hinduism inculcates pessimism. Combined with the 
rth it give millions strength, encouragement and hope; that .— 
Ur mission in this life, then we can attain it in the next 
minimizes disappointment and frustration. 


But in no 
theory of rebi 
if we fail in o 
life, Thus, it 


But pa i Sory does not imply doing any kind of action in any 
ain Moksha through activity it is akin to duty—-what a 
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ought to do in that particular circumstances. But the duty should be 
performed in the way as said by Lord Krishna in the Bhagavad-Gita : 
“Give thought to nothing but the act, never to its consequences"! or 
“Do without attachment the work you have to do, surrendering all 
actions to me, freeing yourself from longing and selfishness, fi;ht un- 
perturbed by grief" Every act done without the thought of self 
diminishes ego-involvement. If we do not feel anxious about the possi- 
ble outcome of deed and if no ego-involvement with act is found to be 
there, then our mind is also freed from mental pain. trouble, grief, disap- 
pointment and misery. The theory of non-attachm?nt to the consequ- 
ences of acts is a moderator to the high need for achievement and other 
intense drive conditions. Social changes and reforms cau be brought 
about by the followers of Karma Yoga without being overstrained and 
over-anxious, whereas a frustrated, a non-believer of Karma Yoga,a 
rebellious youth may become overtense and highly anxious in trying to 
change that existing social pattern. 


Thus, the possibility of diverse avenues is more conducive to mental 
adjustment. Further, whatever path to attain moksha or liberation you 
may adopt, it minimizes frustration, anxiety and mental conflict, and is 
Supposed to lay basis for various psychopathological and psychoso- 
matic troubles. The experimental studies carried out by Sawrey on rats’ 
Brady's on executive monkey!? showed that they developed ulcers under 
Stress condition. Pavlov's dogs, Masserman's cats, and Liddells dogs 
developed neuroses under conflict conditions.!4 


Hinduism also recognizes the basic needs of the individual and does 
not prescribe the path of austerity and renunciation when the urges are 
at the peak of vigour, otherwise that can lead to serious mental conflicts. 
A deprived, dissatisfied, frustrated man cannot seek the truth. So at the 
young age the man can perform the duty of householder and can satisfy 
s his basic needs. Different duties are prescribed for persons at different 

_ stages of life by taking into account the devolopment of the needs-system: 

__ At old stage, with the decline of vigour, persons can do meditation again 

. .. and can restudy scriptures. Combined with the theory of rebirth, these 

: ovide a plan as well as a special comfort at the old age when the old 
rsons are under the grip of panic of death. c 


ve 


= Thusthe Hindu faith and philosophy help the millions to meet the 
pr of conflict, scarcity, tragedy, destruction, death and such other 


lan circumstances with courage, confidence and equanimity. But the 
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Identification of Vedic Plants : 
Task and Approach ` ; 


Dr. Gyanendra Pandey 


Indian traditions prestigiously preserve the Vedas as earliest treasure 
of knowledge considered to be first written records of super knowledge 
covering plants, drugs,basic botanical concepts, theory and practice of life 
Sciences of India which inherited glorious and richest sources of eternal 
Y and original knowledge. This makes the Indian school foremost among 


b. % __ the earliest philosophies and among the sciences emerging with principal 


= Civilizations and cultures of the world. The Vedas laid the foundation of 
> further quest of knowledge and advancement in different fields of arts and 
- Sciences. Thus the Vedic fundamentals began further progress, and 
reated a common pool for Indology and Life Sciences, 


EQ the Vedic literature mentions a large number of plants. Many 
Such as drugs are incorporated in the Atharvaveda. The great 

on of drugs is traced in Ausadhisukta of the Rigveda. Seven 
groups (kinds or origins) of contemporary drugs in the universe 

erred to as (‘ausadhih purvajata devestriyugam pura, manie 
amaham satam dhamani sapta ca'-RV, 10-97-1 ). This also 
ions 107 omes or origins of the drugs according to Vedic diction 
uch corre ads to pre-historic age indicating evolution of plants of 
this age and further historic period the process of know- 


la sand drugs can be understandable by certain phases: | 
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Present Task 


But the major problem which is encountered in utilization of this 
valuable knowledge relates to the identification of such plants mentioned 
in Vedic literature. A puzzling problem, specially in regard to the drugs 

which could not yet be known for their present identity i.e. actual source 

of plant, stands in the way of utilization of drugs for human welfare 
and suffering masses, and also hinders to the process of scientific investi- 
gations on Vedic nectar of vital knowledge of plants. In spite of a large 
number of studies in India and abroad on Vedic aspects in general which 
casually refer to plants also many plants remain either unidentified or 
quite disputed for their identity; so the independant and specific series of 
studies on plants of Vedic origin in view of their botanical identification 
are of utmost need in the research field. 


The present piece of pilot study is a humble token of efforts towards 

| the great sacred knowledge of Indian heritage-original source of Vedas- 

T. for sorting out the problems, reviewing the basic material, conclusions, 

i views in vogue and projecting the difficulties which ultimately invite 
oa the scholarly attention on the aspect of identification of. Vedic plants. 


Problems 


| While carrying out studies in order to make the Vedic plants botani- 
- cally identified, the basic need to sort out the problems prevailling in 
| | identity of such plants and drugs becomes of prime importance. 

] 


| As regards the utilisation of plants-potentiality as per the Vedic 
| Provisions, main difficulty relates to the identity of the source plant which 
| 1S to be used in present times; and in the absence of proper identification 
| and desirable availability, the plant potentials become almost impractic- 
] able for making their use in accordance to the Vedic instructions and 
| Prescriptions. 
i 
| bu RA other problems which need desirable attention, are also met l 
| TE eA aneously, many drug-names in Vedic drug’s terminology are 
ee s not fully interpretated; certain terms and their available 
EUR k Hx no common acceptance being disputed ones. Several 
extended an zn y mentioned in Vedic texts, but they could not be further E 
restricted to ded to later works, resultantly they have become = 
with any V MER limit and their inclusion, in other form or -— 
SEA dom if 80, is not clear specially in regard to possible x 
ranch of mes incorporated in later ancient literature and prop 
^. medical science. A good number of formulae, therapeuti 
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indications and allied uses of vast and multi-angled utilisation; perhaps 
maximum exploitation of high plants potentials in different forms 
i.e. oral, local application and non-internal usage of secret or celestial 
effectiveness of many drugs as described and claimed in Vedic works, 
also remain unexperimented and so nearly set aside for current 
use of medicinal plants. But first of all for working towards various 
direction in this field, the proper identification for bringing the genuine 
source into light has, henceforth, been a fundamental requirement of the 
specific scientific studies on such ancient drugs. 


To deal with central theme of the work on the identification of plant 
drugs, the Vedic plants may be grouped in certain cadres in view of the 
problems, extent of difficulties, nature of controversies, type of disputed- 
ness in the light of present understanding into certain cadres which would 
project the problematic remification of plants involved. 


N 


Cadre-! : Unidentified Plants 


Name of the plant Reference* Name of the plant Reference 
Angirasi AV, 8-7-17 Apakritah AV, 8-7-11 
Kandini » 8-7-4 Ekasunga AV, 9-7-4 
Kesabrnhani AV,6-26-3  Klibakarani AV, 6-138-1 
Sasratta AV,4-20-6  Kesadrnhani AV, 6-21-1 
Krtyadusini AV, Pila AV, 6-31-3 
Pivala AV,6-59-3  Touvilika AV, 6-16-1 
Dasavriksa AV,2-19-1  Visvankhaya AV, 9-59-3 
Salasanasini AV,8-7-10 ^ Brhasptiprasuta AV, 10-97-15 
AV, 6-59-1  Visvadusini AV, 8-7-10 
RY, 10-79-3  Sitah RV, 16-97-9 
AY, 6-29-2  Svadhitih yv, 4-1 
AV, 4-9-3 . Soma RV, 9 
AV, 5-13-11 — Abhrikhata AV, 4-7-5 
AV, 2-2-3 Alasala AV, 6-14-4 
AV, 19-46-1  Asivin AV, 1-23-1 
AV, 3-37-5  Upajika AV, 2-3-4 
AY, 6-83-3 — Ouksa AV. 2-36-9 
AV, 10-8-22 — Kyambu RV, 10-16-13 
3 6127-2  Tajbhdanga AV, 8-8-3 
AV, 5-13-10 ' Nadharisa AV, 8-2-6 
_ AY, 6-136-1 _Nilagalasala AV, 6-16-4 
_ AV, 10-42 . Pinga E AV, 8-8-6 

AY, $228 — Prasataki 


ollection, Haridwar 


AV, 14-2- E E 


—c 
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z 
mms 


j Abbreviations : Rigveda - RV, Atharvaveda - AV, Yajurveda — YV, 

| Carak Samshita - CS, Susruta Samhita - SS, Astanga 
Hrdaya - AH, Brhattrayi ( all the three forementioned 
Samhitas ) - CSA, Nighantus - N. 

1 * Reference : Principal reference or one of the several references 

| from each compendium cited. = 


Name of the plant Reference Naime of the plant Reference 
Paidva RV, 9-28 Pratisara AV, 8-5-1 
Baja AV, 8 6-3 Brasa AV, 1-23-4 
Brasaka AV, 4-6-1 Masakajambhini AV 
Varanavati AV, 4-1-1 Sitika AV, 4-7-1 — 
Sevaharsini AV, 4-4-1 Syeni AV, 6-8-2 
Socih AV, 10-4-2 Sahasracaksu AV, 4-27-5 
Anjana AV, 4-9-19 Madavati AV, 4-7-2 
Ita AV, 4-14-3 Silajala AV, 6-16 4 
Visvarupa AV, 6-59-3 Tadi AV, 10-4-25 
Putrakanda AV, 2-53-3 Badhaka AV, 3-8-3 
| Aratu AV, 20-131-17 Ala AV, 6-16-3. 
5$ Ulapa AV, 7-66-1  Kusara RV, 1-191-2 
| Ksumpa RV, 1-84-8 Ghasa AV, 4-28-7 
| Ghasi RV, 1-102-14 Vanaspati Manis AV,10-19-82 etc. 
| Jangidah AV, 2-4-1 Yksmanasini AV, 3-12-9 
| Madrdha AV, 1-34-4 — Naktakata 1-23-1 
| 
i Cader-l! : Piants Under Identification 
| Name of plant 


Reference Possible equvalent Probable botani- 


drug (s) Indian ' cal source (s) 2 
= Madicine. es, 
Ajasrngi AV, 4-37-1 Mesasrngi-CSA Pergularia extensa l : ; 
N.E.Br 
YV, 35-11 Ajasrngi-CSA ` Gymenma sylvestra — 
R. Br. 
Karkatasrngi-CSA Pistacia integerrima 
Aratak : S. ex B. cn 
a AV, 10-8-2 Ajasrngi? Odina woodier Rox 


Mimosa suma: 
Prosopis spiciger 
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Asvapara AV,  10-8-2 Asvamara-CSA Nerium idicum Mill, © 
f à ; Karvira Sueta-CA 

Asuri AV, 1-24-1 Asuri-CS Brassica nigra (Linn ) | 
Roch. | 
Rajika-S Brassica juncea (Linn.) | 
$ ICA C. | 
: Krsna AV, 1-23-1 Pippali-CSA Piper longum Linn. | 
Tarunaka Vy, 14-4-2 Trunaka-N Ricinus communis | 
À ; , Eranda sevta Linn. | 
| Trna AV, 2-30-1 Trna (panca)-CSA Plant of five Grami- | 
i neae-plants group. | 


Nada AV, 4-19-1 Nala-CSA Phragmites maxima | 
: | B. & M. | 
Nirdahani AV, 142-48 Nirdahani-S Plumbago zeylanica | 


Linn. | 
Premna latifolia Roxb. | 

T Apium graveolens Linn. | 
Parna . AV, 3-5-1 Patra-CSA Cinnamomum tamala | 


E N. & E. 
ad Prana Leaf of tree as a whole ` 
AV, 5-17-66 Bisa-CSa 
Bisagranthi-CSA Leaf stalk of 
Mrnaia-CSA Lotus plant. 
AV, 11-3-8 Puskara-CS Inula racemosa 
Hook. f. 
RV, 6-16-13 Kamala-CSA Nelumbo nucifera 
Gaertn. 


AV, 11-6-15 Mangalya-S Lens culinaris Me ic. 
Masura-CSA 
AV, 4-37-4 Mahavrksa-CSA Euphorbia heriifolia 
Snuhi-CSA Linn. : 
AV, 4-12-1 Rohini-CSA Various plants (drugs) 


Mamsarohini-N Soymida febrifuga 
A. Juss. 


a AV, 5-8-1 Vikankata-CSA Flacourtia indica Mer. 
í 10-16-13 Durva-CSA Cvnodon dactvlon 
(Linn.) Pers 
= Sadavala-C Specific variety of drug 
a 2-25-3 Citraparni-N Uraria picta Desv. 
.. .Prsniparni-CSA D. 
.6-102-2. Usira-CSA Vetiveria zizanioides 
d ; 7 (Nash Linn. 
Lamajjaka-CS. 


| ‘Avaka 


Amula 
Phala 


Sipal 


Rama 


Talasa 


| 

| 

| Pramandani 
| Saha 


Suparna 
Naraci 


Abayu 


Ouksagandhi 


Sastraparna. 


Pata 
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8-7-9 Saiv 1 CSA 


5-31-4 Langaii-CSA 
[9-6-2 Amra-CSA 


Phala-CSA 
3-12-3 Saival-CSA 
1-23-1 Rama-A 


Priyangu-CSA 


Mudgaparni-CSA Teramnus labialis 


Masaparni-CSA Barleria species 


Kangu-CSA 
6-15-1 Talisa-CSA 
4-37-3 Pramoudini-N 
Jingini-CSA 
L1-6-15 Saha-CS4 
Sahacara-CSA 
[-24-T Suparnika-N 
Bakuci-SA 
5-31-4 Naraca-S — 
6-16-1 Sarsapa-CS X. 
4-37-3 Guggulu-CSA 
Naladi-CSA 
19-32-1 Sahasrapatra-N 
Kamala-CSA 
9-27-1 Patha-CSA 


Pracina-N 
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Zannichellia palustris 
Linn. 
Vallisneria spiralis 
Linn. 
Ceratophyllum 
demersum Linn. 
Gloriosa superba Linn: 
Mangifera indica Linn. 
(thunb.) Keay 
Xerompois spinosa .... 
Vallisneria supiralis 
Linn. 
Callicarpa macrophylla 
Vahl 
Setaria italica Beauv. 


Flacourtia iangomans 
(Lour,) 
Raeusch. Some other 
plants 
Lannea grandis 
(Denast) Engl. 


Phaseolus trilobus Ait. 


Spreng. 


Psoralea corvlifolia 
Linn. 
One of the Tvaka-sara- | 
niryasa group poisons. 
Mustard plant 
Any other plant 


Various plants 


uum ote 


Nelumbium speciosui 
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Apamarga AV, 
i AV, 
Arka AV, 
Arjuna AV. 
Arjuna AV, 
Alabu AV, 
Asvattha AV, 
RV, 

3 Aksa RV, 
Iksu ` AV, 
Oudumbar AV, 
Karanja RV, 
 Kustha AV, 
; Kumuda AV, 
Kasa RV, 
RV, 

AV, 

SENG 

AV, 

AV, 

RV, 

AV, 
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Cadre-llI : Provisionally Indentified Plants | 
——M—— , 
‘Name of Plant Reference 


Equavalent drug 


in Indian Medicine 
ee 


417-1 Apamarga-CSA 


35-11 
6-72-1 Arka-CSA 


2-8-3 Arjunn-CSA 


2-8-3 Arjuna-CSA 
8-10-10 Alabu-CSA 
3-6-1 Asvattha-CSA 


1-135-8 
7-86-6 Bibhitaksa-CSA 


1-34-5 Iksu-CSA 


19-31-1 Udmbar-CSA 
1-53-8 Karanja-CSA 


5-4-1 Kustha-CSA 


4-34-5 Kumuda-CSA 
10-100-5 Kasa-CSA 


10-85-20 Palasa-CSA 


3-6-1 
2-36-7 


Khadira-CSA 
Guggulu-CSA 


2-8-3 
6-43-1 


Tila-CSA 
Kusa-CSA 


10-142-8 
6-106-1 
5-5-5 


= 


4-37-4 Vata-CSA- 


Durva-CSA 


Dhaya-CSA 


Botanical name 


Achyranthes aspera | 
Linn. | 


Calotropis proeern | 
(Ait.) 
Terminali a arjune 
Roxb 


Terminalia arjuna W | 
& AR. Br 
Lagenaria siceraria 


Standl. 
Ficus religiosa Linn. 


Terminalia bellirica 
Roxb. 


Saccharaum officinarum | 
Linn. 


Ficus racemosa Linn. 
Pongamia pinnata (L.) 
Merr. 
Saussurea lappa 
C. B. Clarke 
Nymphaea alba Linn. 
Saccharum sponatenum 
Linn. 


Butea, monosperma 
(Linn) Kuntze 

Acacia chundra Willd. 

Commiphora mukul 

( H. ex. S. ) Engl. 

Sesamum indicumLinn: 

Desmostachya bippin® 

ta. 

Cynodon dactylyn 

(Linn) Pets: 


i tifolia 
Anogeissus lati Wall. 


Ficus bengalensis Lin? 
POS 


ee 


m. 
a- 
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Pippali AV, 6-1C9-] Pippali-CSA Piper longum Linn. : 
Pundarika AV, 6-12-12 Utpal-CSA Nelumbo uncifera 
| RV, 10-142-8 Gaertn. 
Prsniparni AV, 2-25-1 Prsniparni-CSA  Urarl picta Desv. 
Masa AV, 6-140-2 Masa-CSA Phaseolus mungo Linn. 
Munga AV, 1-2-4 Mudga-CSA Phaseolus radiatus Linn. 
Yava AV, 6-50-1 Yava-CSA Hordeum vulgare Linn. 
Rajani AV, 1-23-1 Haridra-CSA Curcuma Longa Linn. 
Vetasa AV, 8-3-5 Vetasa-CSA Salix caprea Linn. 
Kharjura YV, Kharjura-CSA Phoenix syslvestris 
Roxb. 
Brihi AV, 6-140-2 Vrihi-CSA Oryza sativa Linn. 
*atavara AV, 1936-1 Satavari-CSA Asaparagus raceomo- 
sus Willd. 
Sami AV, 6-11-1 Sami CSA Prosopis specigera 
Linn. (Burm.f. ) 
Arani RV, 5-9-3 Aranika-A Clerodendram multi- 
AV, 10-8-20 Agnimantha-CSA florum Kuntze 
Jivanti AV,  3-14-6 Jivanti-CSA Leptadenia reticulata 
W. & A. 
Karkati AV,  4-37-5 Cirbhiti-CA Cucumis melo var. 
momrdica D. & F. 
Aralu AV,20-131-18 ;.ynoaka-CSA Oroxylum indicum — 
Aralu-CA Vent: 
Approach 


The comprehensive compilation of textual material with contexts 
and references is basic requirement to prepare systematic decumentation 
of original dictions and versions preserved in all the four Vedas which 
Vea. be examined in original ( texts ) in order to make a final check 
suh M ees dud drugs. In this direction the compilations of drugs 
EE » references, to different angles and extents dealt in earlier P 
RAAT also helpful; and confirmation may be done further for thein 
lyin d y In respect of textual originality. wherever necessary. Material 

8 hidden hitherto would also be brought into light. 


JE n the primary job-defining the drug terms, principal and ieee 
consideration dus of initial stage to be carried out carefully with due ug Ae 
edic iiei sense, theme and object meant in the texts. The help. of de 
Understand v grammar, phonetics-by their proper application Lomas 
essential, erms and relevant texts in correct sense, is naturally 


ANS X 
Yos lj. 


E ad 
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Not only Caturveda including their branches ( Sukla and Krsna ), 
but subsidiary or associated texts e.g. Nirukta, Aranyaka, Brahamana, 
Sutra, Samhita and other similar works which help in general to intere- 
pret the Vedic material, and also for recording of non-Vedic plants 
appeared in these co-works, are of indispensable utility for exhaustive 
annotatory explanations and comprehensive references on the plants of 
Vedic status, ; 


Various translations, commentaries and versions of Vedic treatises 
as well as works produced later on Vedas as a whole or on different 
aspects, particularly their review. and consultation in regard to plants and f 
Af relevant textual indications as dealt in these works and studies, deserve 
to be widely referred to. It is worth ‘mentioning’ that the voluminous 
works credited to the western indologists like Bloomfield, Ludwig, 
I | Zimmer, Ottobhotlingk, Grahmann, Weber and several others would 
a have a valuable place in this regard. 


' In the last stage of the ready material on plant drugs from Vedic 
sources, the collating and screening with close study of relevant texts- 
Samhita, Nighantu and other Sangrahas-belonging to indigenous medical 
science-Ayurveda considered to be Upaveda of the Atharveda ( or Rig- 
veda, and also considered "Pancamoveda' ) takes its course. The consu- 
Itation of later works on Indian Medicine as well as modern works on 
medicinal plants by utilising the scientific knowledge is also included. 
This channel of studies which form the methodology to be applied will 


thus prove the result yielding approach towards definite conclusions on 
the plants identification. à 


f 


i Summary and Conclusion 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The present attempt covers a survey on plants incorporated in Vedas 
= and their Scrutiny with special reference to the botanical identity; and 
_ thus the material-essentials-for preparing a blue print on the several pro- 
tems prevailing identification has been presented, At this stage, about 

0 drugs and plants have come up for general examination out of which 
re than 57; plants may be stated now- as quite unknown or unde- 


for their identity, rest of the plants deserve further efforts to 
in the current sources claims and finally to determine the botani- 


d ity of the Sources eg. nearly 25% could only be identified 
guay. when others about 25% may be put under the process of i 

Scation A glimpse of Vedic philosophy in botanical field has ; 
ferred, right from beginni A d a > ; } 
"em. snl. ol. beginning of initial Vedic conceptions with n 
terms relevant to plants k 


nowledge (e. g. Ousadhi RV, 5-97; 
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Bhesaja RV, 1-89-4; Vanaspati RV, 1-165-5; Vanaspatya A V, 8-8-14; 
Vrksa 1-164-20 and several others ). An outline of methodology along 


with technicalities worth consideration while formulating the same for 
implementation has been indicated in general. 


. The informative lists given for Vedic plants alongwith their 
possible equavalencies in Indian Medicine, in respect of drug names, 
have been appended with proper botanical terminology, which would 
help to the indologists’ interest also as checklists, in the particular area 
of Vedic studies in relation to plants. Thus the material presented will 
collectively help to consolidate the scattered informations from texts and 
later works on Vedic plants on the botanical identity, and to conduct the 
further process of research for achieving the final goal. Such observations 
though based on preliminary studies, may provide initial basis for the 


intensive investigations on the projects of Vedic plants identification at 
length. 


There is utmost need to make series of efforts to conduct the investi- 
gations and also to oranise workshops and symposia on the problems 
for sorting out and channelising them for progressive and planned 
Tesearches on Vedic plants in view of their specific botanical identificat- 
ion of source Plants with collaboration of indologists and Ayurvedists, 
by multi-disciplinary approach and coordination in a scientific way. 
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Book Reviews 


Tree Worship in Ancient India : by Dr. B.C. Sinha ( Publisher ; 
Books Today, New Delhi, 1979 ) pp. 96+44 Plates Rs. 75.00. 


Dr. B C. Sinha has beautifully described *Tree Worship in Ancient 
India’, which became quite popular in the Indus valley culture. The 
study covers a long period from Pre-historic times to Mediaeval Hindu 
period. Tree worship in South India and Trees ia Ancient Indian coins 
are the two most important chapters of this work. 


Tree worship in Ancient India become quite common in fourth 
millenium B. C., when there wis a highly evolved Harappan culture. 
Among the seals of Mohan-jo-daro, one depicts a Pipal tree with two 
heads of unicorns emerging from its stem. A seal from Harappa is 
engraved with the likeness of weeping willow tree. Painted pottery of the 
Harappa culture often includes Palms and Pipal etc. In an enviroment 
full of danger to life the trees were the best friends of men. This is why 
the Indus people regarded them as beneficent Devatas. In fact it was 
supposed to be a symbol of fertility. 


There is perhaps no object in nature that adds so much to the 
beauty of a landscape as a tree. Before man developed agriculture and 
became fully civilized, trees were the only refuge for him in various 
ways. They provide food, fodder, timber, medicine, shelter and what not. 
Thus a tree indeed is the highest and noblest production of the vegetable 
kingdom. Our remote ancestors in their efforts to worship the Supreme 
Being, worshipped trees. It is not difficult to conceive the sacred 
character of trees and as the intellect progressed among the early races 
of the world, Aryans, Greeks and Hebrews contributed towards its 
development. It is the extreme usefulness of trees that they have been 
Protected by religious injunctions and their planting is encouraged by a 
Promise of eternal bliss in the future world Tree worship has continued 
throughout the whole period of Ancient Indian History and still remains 
deep in the hearts of Hindus in Modern India. 


& This work of Dr. Sinha suitably illustrated with 44 plates, has 
süni 


tely contributed to the field of knowledge. 


Reviewed by — 
Bhupesh Chandra 


Head, Deptt. of History, 
Meerut College, Meerut. — 
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A Set of 7 books : ( Hindi ), Prof. Ram Prasad Vedalankar, 
Publisher : Shraddha Sahitya Prakashan, Arya Nagar, Jwalapur, 1979-80, 


Prof. Ram Prasad’s ( Reader in Veda deptt. Gurukula Kangri 
University, Hardwar ) set of 7 short books in Hindi deals with religious 
and cultural aspects of the Vedas in simple and attractive language, under- 
standable to the common readers. The books have been published by 
donations and are meant for free distribution to the lovers of Indian | 
culture and Vedas. Brief descriptions of these books are as follows : 


1. The book **Anantki Oer”, is a detailed interpretation of Chapter 
40th of the Yajur Veda in Hindi language. The writer has explained 
the spiritual ideas of all the 17 Mantras in so simple and impressive 
language that the reader's mind and heart seems swaying up towards 
the Eternal One like swans shown in the cover page picture of the 
book. ý 1 

2. In the second book “Mahan Vidur ke Mahan Updesh”, (2 Vols.), 

` — the writer has given a vivid explanation of some ideal Shlokas of 
‘Vidur Niti.’A man having qualities of heart and mind combined can 
make his life happy and peaceful keeping away all anxieties and | 
worries of this world. The second volume answers, who is wise 
according to Acharya Vidur and who cannot sleep peacefully ? The 

) book works as sleeping pills to the restless people. 

P! 3. “Prarthna Prasoon”, ( 2 Vols. ) presents the new style of prayers 

many in one hymn. In reality the prayers are the offers of flowers 
to the Almighty. 
4. “Vinaya Suman”, (2 Vols. ) depicts prayers from Vedas in which 
ji flowers of devotion are presented whole-heartedly to God. 

B » "Prarthna'Pradeep" is a prayer of the Sadhak for the bad habits 

4 and qualities to get relieved and the good qualities to bc bestowed 
by God. 5 

l 6. “Veda Sudha”, (2 Vols. ) has selected Mantras from Vedas for 

$ | the welfare of individual, family and society explained in simple 

à i words. 


7. “Vedic Pushpanjali”, is a Selection of 100 divine hymns of the | 
Rig Veda. ; | 


The writer's attempt to present difficult subjects of the Vedas in easy 
form, is an appreciable effort towards popularising the Vedas. 
. The books can be had free of Cost on request. 
: Reviewed by : 
Daya Ram | 
( Rerd. Principal) | 
Vanprasth Ashrama, Jwalapur- 
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YOGI PHARMACY 


HARDWAR 


situated at the banks of sacred river Ganga, produces 
about 300 Ayurvedic medicines with mechanised and 
hygienic process to popularise the vedic therapeutic 
system. Ayurveda, throughout the world. Ayurveda 


is the only efficacious pathy which has no side 
affects. 


Yogi Pharmacy has earned a name in export business of 


raw materials and medicines and has won many 
export awards. 


Yogi's New Presentation : 
ee Seaton) 


“Chyavanprash 
Silver 
Biscuits’ ) 


A neutricious and delicious product 
For 
guests and convalscent persons to attain 
health and vitality. 
13:55. "ww dom 
YOGI PHARMACY 
Laksar Road. 


B. 
9. GURUKU[ A KANGRI — 


family, 


219404, HARDWaR. (U.P. ) INDIA 
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GURUKULA KANGRI PHARMACY 
HARDWAR 


has a wide reputation 


for its reliable and pure Ayurvedic Medicines produced, 
under long experienced experts, in modern scientific manner 
with genuine herbal ingredients easily available in the 
foothills of the Himalyas, where this Pharmacy is located. 


It is run by Gurukula Kangri and its profits go for 
the maintenance of various departments of the Gurukula 
Education. 


The Pharmacy produces the entire range of Ayurvedic 
Medicines some of which are mentioned below : 


Chavanprash Vishisth—A jam-like all season tonic for 
the whole family. Fflücacious in asthma, chronic 
cough, cardaic debility, consumption anaemia, obs- 
tructive metabolism and respiratory troubles. 


Bhimseni Surma—Improves eye-sight, checks formation 
of catract, trachoma and myopia. 


Payokil—Ideal tooth powder. Sure cure for pyorrhoea, 
bleeding and spongy gums, carious yellow teeth an 
toothache. 


Brahmi Rasayan—A jam-like all tim: brain tonic, must 
for students, professors, scientists, judges 4" 
Jawyers. Most efficacious in amnesia, insomnia, head: 
ache, high blood pressure, mental exhaustion an 
nervous debility. 


Gurukula Chsi—Tnvigourating and refreshing family 
drink, consisting of Ayurvedic herbs. Removes cole, 
cough, influenza, headache and exhaustion. 


Catalogue can be had from : 


Gurukula Kangri Pharm Ay 
P. O. Gurukuia Kangri, 249404 
HARDWAR ( U. P. ) INDIA 
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Editorial 


The Path of the Vedas 


Path is never tendered, made 
By rugged sluggish hands; 
"Tis a maiden foot-work, 
On marshy, unknown lands. 


Nor the rollers, railings dare, 
Climb the high Himalyas; 
"Tis a contemplative Art, 
Of Rishis, Munis, Acharyas. 
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Polity, science, Bhautic ways, 
Life ways, peace and health; 
Reflection, meditation deep, 
Vedic Path has Brahma, wealth. 


Test, retest, remodified, 
Ever tested. Rankless all 
Men of letters, science equal, 
Invites Vedic call. 


H. G. Singh 


ew and articles are invited for publication in the 
scholars of India and abroad on topics related 
e jeien aneis history, philosophy, psycho- 
orjen;al literature — | 


Brahmacharya Sukta 
( Atharva Veda, 11/5/1-26 ) 


Prof. Satyavrata Siddhantalankar 


Wishing to investigate -z74- ( the secrets of) both the worlds-the 
earth and the heaven — iat =a, the Brahmachari embarks upon the 
journey of life -«zfü. In that task, the men of divine qualities-2at:-his 
teachers are of similar frame of mind. The Brahmachari holds on-zrmk- 
to the investigation ( of the Secrets ) of the earth and the heaven. In the 
investigation, the Brahmachari satisfies his teacher -aTari-with his endu- 
rance and hard application. ( 1 ). 


To such a student, who is praised by his Teacher-arari-all others- 
such as the Elders-fraz:, Men of Divine Qualities-àar the men of Arts 
“Taal, who may be thirty, three hundred, or six thousand ( which nieans 


any number ) offer praise, and he satisfies them all with his endurance 
and application. (2 ). | 


The teacher-aratd:-of such a student-zarara-brings him close to him- 
‘elf, so close as the infantis in the womb of its mother. It is so, as if, 
the teacher as the mother conceived the child in himself and kept him 
Inside for three nights. When after completing his education he issues 
forth into the world, it is, as if he were born. The men of Divine quali- 


lesa. converge from all sides to help him see the light of day. (3). 


This Earth is one stick of fuel-a^wsr, the heaven is the second, and 
OM between these two is the third stick of fuela. With these 
e aoe of fuel, the Agnihotra ( Yajaya-a3) in the universe is; comp- 
ANE P» Brahmachari with girdle round his waist -Newar, with his effort 
the A an with endurance -aqat-as fuels-afiq-with these three he performs 

Bnihotra (Yajnya-az). (4). 


One should be a Brahmachari before one is fit to be born into know- 
* "Aere should be an intense heat in him for the. acquisition of 
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knowledge, which means a strong desire for knowledge. By means of 
such an enduring, hard-awar- and strong desire he rises to the top of the 
ladder of life. From this process is manifested in him the highest know. 
ledge-wal S454, pertaining to the divine-ara7g. Thus, ail divine people 
are in contact with immortality. (5). 


Lo and behold : the Brahmachari comes (after completing his educa- 
tion) face as bright and resplendent-wafz-as the fire of the fuel. He is 
putting the dark deer skin on his body, with long moustache and beard. 
Collecting people-T*r, again and again-gg;, and edifying them with his 
ennobling sermons-arafzs4-he moves swiftly-7a:, from the Eastern to the 
Western ocean. (6), 


The Brahmachari at his initiation is conceived in the womb of 
immortality-aqaer att-as his Mother. After maturation he comes out 
as Indra -37¢:, an individual of immeasurable power and strength. As 
such, he generates the climate of the country full of divine knowledge 
Brahma-s, good actions Apa/i-a3:, Intelligent and Appreciative people 
Lokam-stsq, Good government Prajzpatim -saitfa, and the understan- 
ding of one who is above all-Parneshtinam (axafesd) God. Thus, becom- 
ing Indra he destroys Tatarh-até-all the evil forces in the society Asuran 
-sgxn. (7). ; 

` The Acharya has scraped to formation Tutaksha -aaet, both the 
worlds Nabhasi ubhe-rsst sa, the wide Urvi -3df-and deep Gambhire 
stra, the Earth and the Heaven Prithivi Divam Cha -yaat fat a. By his 


. enduring effort Tapasa -arat- the Brahmachari preserves them. The men 


of divine qualities are of the same mind-amaz:-as of the Brahmachari. (9): 


 ünd the Heaven asa charitable donation-faat. Then, he mads of them 


point where the heaven ends-fza: qesrq, there are two worlds + 

down below-azhw ac, and the other above-w s. Both - 

sures-zzr fret, paei in the hidden cave (of the heart ) 9f 
He keeps them safe and protects them by his effort 


: Brahma makes’ this the only-Aaaq: object of E E 


vxo 


diferent from what i is on the 


T 


i Victorious (in a fig 


eon : 
denm Y the enduring 
People yj 
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chari with his Tapas -ava, a life of hardness and endurance, outshines 
afa fasfa both of them. (11). 


As a cloud of red and dark hues making loud thunders, having 
productive power, nourishes the earth, the mountains, and the four 
quarters of the earth with showers of rain and they get life, so does the 
Brahmachari with thundering voice, glowing face, virile, replenishes the 
carth and the mountains and the four quarters of the earth with the 
eternal waters of the divine message. (12). 


The Brahmachari (while performing Agnihotra) places Samidhe-afaer- 
the burning fuel-in the Fire, in the Sun, in the Moon, in the Wind, in 
the Waters. Their rays separately-move to the cloud. Out of them is 
formed the Purush-yaq:, the rain -3¢g-and the water-am: (13). 


The Acharya is like the death, like the water, like the moon, like 


the medicine, like the milk, like the cloud. With these this pleasant world 
is full to the brim-smiaq. (14). 


It is only the Acharya who makes the home turn into Ghee, i. e., a 
place of nourishment, development, and pleaty. When he becomes the 
Varwi-axa-j. €., one to be sought after, then whatever the Acharya wants 
for the progress and the protection of the people-ssmml-the Brahmachari 


procures all that for him, as well as for those who are his friends and 
his own by relationship. (15). 


The Acharya the teacher-should be a Brahmachari, the Prajapati 
the ruler-should be a Brahmachari, thus the ruler shines; and one who 
Shines is Indra à person of supreme power, but one who possesses supreme 
Power can be Only he who has control over himself -azi. (6). 


By the hard 
rahmacharya Oaly, 
teacher also can aspir 


life of endurance and self-control, i. e., the life of 

the ruler can protect the state: the Acharya the 

va e to have the respect of his students by the obser- 
nce of Brahmacharya, (17). 

It is efter the 

er husband. 

Sven though subsi 


as i $ 
It is due to Brahmacharya that the bull and the horse, 
sting on grass, have the strength to aspire to be 
ht ). (18). : az) 


power of Brahmacharya, the divine men de: 
Ost powerful of the divine persons-fille 
Ss by the observance and power of Brah 


* Indra the m 
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Medic nes, past and future, day and night, plants and trees, years 
and seasons-all become of the Brahmachari. (20). | 


All that is on the earth and in the heaven; the animals of forests and 


Q 5 M 

the domesticated ones in villages; and also the birds with as wellas f 

without wings all become of the Brahmach..ri. (21). | 

s | 

| All creatures individually and separately -34- created have their | 
| breaths placed in their souls. God protects them all by reposing them all | 
-amm-in (the hands of ) the Brahm ichari. (22). ) 


The Brahmachari is a quintessence -afeqaq- of divine qualities. He is 
bh unconquerable -aasaaz4-no body can ride him. Thus, bright and shining, 
fie moves about From him is born the highest knowledge-zar 7ì84- 
pertaining to divinity -zrg"4. Thus, through him, all divine people are in 
contact with Immortality. (23). (The second part of this verse is the 
same as the second part of the 5th verse of the Sukta.) 


The Brahmachari, shining and bright, holds in him the divine know- 
ledge-zg. Hence, all the divine qualities concentrate -afat amar- in him. 
Let him generate -rT4- in us the force of Pran, Apan, and Vyvyan- 


we aT, and-eqiq. (24). 


Let our speech, mind, heart knowledge, intellect, sight, hearing, 
| food, virility, blood, digestion be regenerated by the observance and 
practice of Brahmacharya. (25). 


The Brahmachari, having entered the ocean of knowledge-1917 -25 il 
swims on the surface of the current of water-afaaer gg-practising auste 
rity-sac. Having bathed in the ocean of knowledge (he comes out) 
and shines on the earth with splendour-fara:, and as the upholder ol 
mankind -z3:. (26). 


000 


[A thought: It was due to Brahmacharya behaviour that the 


brahmacharies ( students and scholars ) of vedic times could search th 
Truths of the universe and could evolve a highly advanced a 
culture ever attained by humanity. Vedic Brahmacharya 
adopted in modern educational perspective, can still lead hu 
Eternal Happiness. May Almighty lead us to the Vedic Path. ] 
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Gurudatta Vidyarthi 
ir : 
li 1864-1889 
| 
; | : G. B. K. Hooj4 
8, 
n 
in 1 Gurudatta Vidyarthi shone like a meteor in the firmament of the 
ip | Arya Samaj. He lived barely for 25 years. His active life lasted only for 
| . . 
| six or seven years, but during this short span he created an impact which 
wo has earnt him everlasting respect and recognition. | 
E L * yt 
“al It Gurudatta Vidyarthi hailed from Multan (now in Pakistan). His 
| father Ram Krishna was a school teacher and a scholar of Persian. 
i Named Moola initially, Gurudatta Vidyarthi came to be called a Vairagi 
ng | since he showed early inclination towards matters, spiritual and religi- 
nd | ous. He visited Hardwar with his father at the age of 12, when Swami 


| 

| 

| 

| Radhey Shyam renamed him Gur Ditta. Later, Gur Ditta preferred to 
P be called Gurudatta. 

| 


. At the age of 17, Gurudatta passed his Matriculation examin 
and secured the Sth position in the province of Punjab. Subsequent 
Joined Govt, College, Lahore for higher studies. At college also, yo 
Gurudatta maintained his reputation for intelligence, diligence and s 
larship He was a vidyarthi in the true sense of the word. H 
Mitt, Bradlaugh, Darwin, Bentham, and was deeply influenced 
. thought of Spencer. This was a period when European thought 
. "n8 moulded by the theories of evolution, dialectical materia 
ntific pragmatism, Gurudatta Vidyarthi was not unswaye 
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Young Gurudatta came into the vortex of the Arya Samaj while 
still at school. He started a journal, called “The Regenerator of Arya- 
varta" with the help of his college mates. This earned him a good 
standing amongst the followers of Swami Dayananda in Punjab, so much 
so that when in October 1883, the news of Swami Dayananda’s fata] 
ilness reached Lahore, Gurudatta Vidyarthi at the young age 19 years, 
was selected in two men delegation with Lala Jiwan Das to visit and att- 
end upon Swami Dayananda at Ajmer by the Arya Samaj, Lahore. 


As may be noted by this time Gurudatta Vidyarthi had been deeply 
impressed by the teachings of Dayananca but the conduct and the 
manner of Dayananda's death revolutionised his thinking and gave him 
his mission. Swami ji directed all the Arya persons assembled at Ajmer 
from the remote corners of India to stand behind him and desired that 
all the doors and ventilators of the room be thrown open. The Swami 
then recited Vedic Mantras and said his prayers in Sanskrit. He then 
recited the sacred Gayatri Mantra and said, “Oh merciful Almighty, 
this is Thy will. Let Thy will be done. It has been a great drama.” The 
Swami then turned side and having done pranayama breathed his last. 
Gurudatta Vidyarthi witnessed how a God believer and a Yogi could 
meet Death with equanimity and calmness. He returned to Lahore, a .con- 
firmed theist and a soldier in the cause of Dayananda to fight dogma- 
lism, propagate scientific and universal Vedism, regenerate India and 
uplift mankind. 


In 1886, Gurudatta passed his M.A., standing first in the Punjab ,Uni- 
versity,Lahore. About this time the followers of Dayananda who had beea 
greatly shocked and shaken by the untimely and unexpected death of the 
Rishi at the prime age of 59 were debating among themselves the manner 
of the memorial to'be established in honour of the great leader. Before 


. Dayananda, the study of the Vedas was the exclusive prerogative of the 


Brahmans. The Shudras and women were not supposed to read and 
even hear the Vedic Mantras. Enshrouded in a mysterious language and 
interpreted variously, the message of the Vedas had remained obscured 
for the common man As a Tesult, the common people were subjected to 
all kinds of fraud and misdirection by the custodians of the Vedas 
Dayananda shattered their monopoly and declared that it was imperative 
upon all the Aryas not only to study the Vedas themselves but also t? 


feach and recite them to the others. He commaded that the Aryas should 


be ever ready to accept the Truth and to reject the untruth. It was the 


sacred duty of the Aryas to destroy ignorance and to spread knowledge 


Arya”? he said, “should not be satisfied with his individual. pt 
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gress but should work for the betterment of all as an integrated progra- 
mme of individual growth." As is well-known, he was vehemently 
opposed to ido] worship and this was a prominent plank of his progra- 
mme. He catagorically forbade the worship in any manner of his phy- 
sical likeness. Understandably, therefore, establishment of a statue of 
Dayananda was out of question. His followers, in the event, decided 
upon a programme of educational progress and proceeded to establish 
the Dayananda Anglo-Vedic College at Lahore. 


Gurudatta Vidyarthi proved to be a great fund raiser in this campaign 
and his oratory and zeal combined to meet the heavy financial requir- 
ments of the rascent institution. Soon, he found himself addicted not 
only, to the Vedas but also to Yoga. It was this pursuit which led him 
to quit his teaching job in the Government college. His interest in the 
Vedas made him study Sanskrit Grammar, Ashtadhyayi and the 
Nirukta and eventually led him to part company with the D. A. V. 
College authorities too. Since he felt dissatisfied with the content of 
Vedic studies in the curriculum of the college, along with Lala Munshi- 
Ram ( later Swami Shraddhananda ) he advanced a programme for the 
development of yet another institution aimed to produce teachers for the 
propagation of aars! books and the Vedas. This obliged the Arya Prati- 
nidhi Sabha immediately to run a class for the training of preachers of 


Vedic thought and later culminated in the establishment of the Gurukula 
Kangri. 


Gurudatta had a forceful pen and a well-informed mind. In 1888, 
he started a monthly journal called **The Vedic Magazine" ( now named 
The Vedic Path,. The Vedic Magazine emerged as a great force at the 
hands of this dedicated scholar. It contained commentaries on the Vedic 
mantras, Upanishads and other aarsh books. It refiected the deep study 
and Missionary spirit of Gurudatta Vidyarthi who soon earned a respect- 
able position in the religious and philosophical circles. It went a long 
Way in influencing the minds of young Punjabis, Besides, it carried the 
" “sage of the Vedas far and abroad. Some of the tracts produced by 
‘ Gurudatta Vidyarthi may be enumerated as follows : ses 


(1) The Terminology of the Vedas. 
@) The Terminology of the Vedas and European scholars. 


(3) Criticism of Monier William’s “Indian Wisdom.” 
(9 Vedic Texts: (a) The Atmosphere, (b) Composition of 
(c) Grahastha. f 
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(5) A reply to Mr. T. William's letter on Idolatory in the Vedas, | 


(6) Ishopanishada. 


(8) Realities of Inner Life. p 


Pt. Gurudatta Vidyarthi was a prodigious reader and could concen- 
trate on tbe subject matter of his study for hours at a stretch, regardless | 
of physical discomfort. When he was engaged upon writing for the Vedic 
Magazine he would work day and night without rest. Often, he studied — ) 
at one sitting for 48 hours without having a wink of sleep. | 


| 

| | 
1 (7) Mandukya Upanishada. | 
| 

| 

{ 


Such hard labour broke his constitution. In 1889, this promising | 
youngman fell into the fatal grip of tuberculosis AJl medical aid and | 
prayers proved futile. The follower of Dayananda, however, took his last 
moment in the stride and courted Death calmly and with equanimity 
even as he had witnessed his great master do six years earlier. He called 


foc the last havan and recited the Vedic mantras. He left for his heav- 
enly abode on March 19, 1889. 


His passing away at the young age of barely 26 years was, no 
doubt, a great loss to the Arya Samaj movement which was yet in its 
infancy. But it speaks volumes for the vitality and the strength of the 

DA young Punjabis animated by the ideals of the great master, Dayananda, 

| that they did not allow themselves to be overcome by grief and helpless- 
ness Gurudatta’s able comrade-in-arms, Swami Shraddhananda came 
forward to carry aloft his torch and did not rest content until he had 
established the Gurukula Kangri in imitation of the ancient ashramas on 
the banks of the Ganga in 1902, 


Thus Gurudatta's spirit went on guiding and nourishing the G. Kangri 
for a long time, The torch which he lighted through the columns of 
The Vedic Magazine for the cause of the Arya Samaj in general and 
education in particular still burns in spite of momentary flickerings. The 
example of his dedication, devotion and dutifulness still inspires his 


descendants. The best way to pay tribute to him is to follow his ideals 
truthfully. 


000 
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1 | The Yoga as Psychology 
| 


Dr. Indra Sen 


[ul 
id Indian culture has a strong strain of psychology in it. Ideas of 
growth, evolution, individual variation, levels of development, personal 


1 faith and worship, toleration and understanding for other's faith and : 

i wavs of life, various pursuits of perfection and liberation are all groun- f 

i ded in the psychological conditions of the life of the individual and E 
1 society. The ‘Adhikarbheda’ the ‘differential capacity’ is the familiar 
Indian idea representing these. A man’s duty, work, faith, worship, edu- 
10 cation pursuit of perfection must necessarily take account of it, be ba- 
ts sed on it, if an individual or a social unit is to have a true and an effec- 
je tive growth in life. If this is ignored, we will not have growth, but a 
a, superimposition, a formal structure, which will tend to creaté an exter- 
s- nal uniformity of behaviour, but not a genuine enrichment of experience. 
ne and the result will be a deep inner conflict and dissatisfaction. The ideas 
ad of reincarnation, of the classes or castes in society, varnas or the four 
n ashramas or stages or divisions of life are founded on profound psycho- 
logical insights and actual experience. The growth of the soul, the spiri- 
j tual fact of life, is the real thing and our ordinary mental, moral, aesthe- 
hl tc growth and its experiences are contributory factors to this basic 
of B'Owth. And this basic growth needs long stretches of time, which can 
ad only be possible through repeated incarnations. Life is essentially an 
d ure of experience aiming at an infinite enrichment of itself, and we 

i Sue it through fresh births and varied situations of life. 


: bers is thus a basic trend of Indian culture and deeply our 

ms in the religious and philosophical thought and thé life du the 

m the But in the latter-day traditional phase of our life it has not 

i e asa living fact and therefore, got much encrusted with fossi- | 

mien Our Organisation of knowledge has followed a different ey 

ce om that of the west and has had its own advantages and dis- E 
8*5 laying a greater emphasis on the unity of the whole rather than ah 
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the separation of the disciplines and branches of knowledge and therefore 
psychology figures in our literature in a form of its own. It is there in 
the works of philosophy ( Darshanas ), of literary criticism ( Rasa Shas. 
tras ), of medicine ( Ayurveda) and in many other kinds of writing. but 
the vast literature on yoga is primarily a psychological creation. Yogic 
writing is all comparable to modern psychology, whether it exists in inde- 
pendent treatises of Hatha yoga, Raja yoga, Bhakti yoga, Jnana yoga, 
Karma yoga, Tantra and other innumerable unnamed ^ adhanas upto 
the contemporary ‘Synthesis of yoga’ of Sri Aurobindo or as it exists in 
the contexts of philosophy, religion, literature, medicine and others. 


However, its standpoint is not exactly that of modern psychology. 
Its standpoint is that of practical pursuit of self-perfection, of self-ful- 
filment. from different points of view and by different techniques and 
processes, physical, physiological, social, religious, philosophical, psy- 
chological. And in so doing it assumes all freedom, it accepts no limita- 
tion on its search and research. Such has been the daring, the courage, 
the vision displayed by the researches in this field throughout the long 
history of our cultural life that we truely call this as our people’s 
most favourite line of work and achievement. 


And is the same not the real business of human culture ? That is, 
to become more and more what it can become, to;achieve an. increasing 
enrichment of itself or a progressive realisation of its potentialities and 
possibilities. That is exactly what education too needs. The problem of 
One state of growth can always be solved through the development of 
higher capacities or the unfolding of new potentialities. Do our contem- 
porary culture and education through their state of chronic crisis not 
seem to call for the growth of new capacities and can yoga with its in- 
sight into the deeper potentialities of human. nature not suggest an 40S 
wer ? Here is indeed, an inviting and a promising avenue for exploration 


Now what is human personality as we learn to know from the 
varied researches of yoga ? Indeed, most varied have been the appro? 
ches of yoga and most varied the pathways to self-perfection. Rut 
there isa wide agreement among them so far as the conception of P% 
sonality is concerned. There is the ordinary form of it, which consists © 
the body, the numerous impulses of life seeking varied ordinary satisfa 
tion and the thinking activity, which attempts to organise life and €" | 
vironment and even contemplate ultimate truths. All this form of P& — 
sonality is outward turned (i.e. bahirmukh) and is environment-dependa™ 
. and environment-involved, This is the normal outer personality of yor - 

But when an individual through a long process of self-detachment from, - 
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identifications with things external, seeks an inward growth he ulti- 
mately contacts a self-existent deep inner core of consciousness, which is 
innately luniinous and delightful. This inner or really inmost 
consciousness is a complete new world of thought, feeling and will, po- 
ssessed of self-existence, indepencence, creativity, mastery of body, life 
and mind and the environment. It opens up a life of intrinsic values, a life 
of positive pursuit and enjoyment of those values and thus gives to the 
life of external values a perspective altogether new and different. This 
is the essential and the central personality of yoga, which sets off the 
outer personality in the role of outer instrumentation. 


This deeper personality is an integrated fact and primarily attuned 
to the perception of wholeness of things. Unity is to it a spontaneous 
fact, not a matter of inference and high ideal. 


In between the two lies a region of mind, life and body, which is 
not so paiticularised and limited as is the normal outer personality, but 
much wider tending to be universal and capable of freer contact and 
communication with other minds, lives and bodies. Telepathy, telekinesis 
and the like are the capacities belonging to this part of personality. This 
is truly the inrer perscnality in relation to the outer, but not really the 
self-existent central personality. It is yet environment-dependant and 
environment-involved and subject to ordinary dualities of life. 


The inner and the inmost personalities are two side realms or doma- 
ains of the integral personality of man which one discovers through a 
Persistent effort of inner penetration and exploration. And they bring 
into concrete reality and enjoyment most interesting new values of life, 
&lving to ordinary values of life an altogether new context. 


However, if one follows'a line of upward growth from within one's 
normal Consciousness one discovers ascending ranges of consciousness, 
Wide, full of peace and unity, increasing in luminosity and commanding 
Universal existence. These range possess a striking wideness and univer- 
ae a overall direction and command. T he values of these fields of 
constithte te are again characteristically their own. These fields geor 1 

ne superconscious of yoga. 


€ 

The Samadhi’ ordinarily consists in ascending to this with the inten- 
of accepting that as the sole truth and of rejecting the ordinary 
10usness of external reality. But this intention is not essential to the 


tion 
Conse 

isco 
Ieori 


E : 3 a 
also nt and to transform the ordinary personality. However, there is 


? Samadhi of the Central Consciousness attained through a dee] 
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inner movement in the region of the heart. That Samadhi too can be 
sought exclusively for its own sake as well as for the transformation of 


the outer personality 

In addition to these major domains of personality, the outer, the 
inner, the central and the higher, there is also a lower domain, the realm 
of the subconscious and the unconscious. This is much marked by obs- 
curity, disorderliness, self-will and obstinacy and it exercises a wide 
determining power over conscious life and behaviour. It is a large store- 
house of all past experiences much influencing our present and future 
experiences. 


Such is the large picture of our personality as clearly elaborated and 
explained and widely supported by an extensive data of yogic experience 
as expounded in the writings of Sri Aurobindo. But in different 
forms, implicit or explicit, and in parts these are present in all yogic 
persuits and all attempts at exceeding the normal personality and achiev- 
ing something higher and greater. Sri Aurobindo in his 'Synthesis of 
Yoga' has achieved a coherent systematisation of the various discoveries 
and realisations of the different yogic pursuits. 


It may also be stated here that this conception of Integral Persona- 
lity is based upon positive facts of experience, wbich have been 
confirmed repeatedly in different individuals in contemporary experience 
at Sri Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry and elsewhere. 


Western psychology is a young science but a highly progressive science 
and it tends to meet the yogic psychology of personality in many 
ways. As a science it limited its investigations to empirical facts of 
personality the sensations, perceptions, instincts, habits, thinking, imagi- 
nation, memory, emotion and the organisation of se.f-hool. It followed 
the models of Physics, Chemistry, Biology and tended to become expert 
mental and quantitative, But all that has led to a situation in which 2 
representative psychologist, Gardner Murphy, feels impelled to say that 
we know a great deal about the reactions of personality, but practically 
nothing as to what personality as it by it self is. Now obviously it reflects 
an awareness that psychology needs to know personality as it really 15 
This is, in fact, a favourable circumstance for a mutual appreciation ? 
Western psychology and yogic psychology. 

r fi 


Freud had added a complete new dimention, that of the subcon” 
scious to Western psychology and between psycho-analysis and you? 
there are many interesting points of contract though the fundamenti 
approaches are in fact opposed. Psychoanalytic doctrine that the symp 
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toms of the disease are willed by the patient is matched tothe yogic 
principle that nothing happens to a person unless there is a basis for 
it in his will. Again the principle that the psychoanalyst must first be 
himself psychoanalysed before trying to psychoanalyse others is parallel 
to the yogic ideal that one who is not himself liberated should not try to 
liberate others. The opposition in the basic standpoints too is as strong 
as the similarity in the above points is. To psychoanalysis the subcon- 
scious is the basic, the cause of the disorder and the cure too is to be 
found or achieved through an exploration of the same. To yoga it is the 
superconscious that is the focus of interest and it is through a contact, 


with it and its collaboration that perfection and harmony in life have 
to be achieved. 


It is, however, in Jung that Western psychology comes nearest to yogic 
psychology. His affirmation of a ‘centre’ of personality, on the basis of 
dream analysis, particularly what he calls the mandala dreams and 
certain other facts is strikingly similar to the yogic conception of the 
central psyhic or spiritual personality. This ‘centre’ Jung affirms is other 
than the normal ego personality and its various dualities. His book “The 
integration of the Personality” gives a lucid and a convincing account 
of what this ‘centre’ of personality is. 


Recent Western developments of parapsychology and experiments 
in telepathy show many further points of contact between the two 
‘ystems of psychology. 


William Mc Dougall, an eminent Western psychologist, once 
rved that if telepathy came to be proved then psy chology will have 
to be rewritten. Western psychology is all based on the assumption that 
Consciousness is a function of the brain and, therefore, necessarily 
dependant upon physical instrumentation of the sense organs. In tele- 
Pathy consciousness becomes a fact by itself capable of acting on another 
Contciousness by itself independantly of physical instrumentation. , For 
Yoga it is the outer personality of its consciousness, which is dependent 
on -the body. So is also the subconscicus. But the inner personality 


c ; : ^ : z 
corprises Wider functions and the central and the higher domains of 
sciousness are independent facts. 


All this raises a great prospect of a wide and an integrated 


k 
aede, of personality, of a psychology slowly taking shape but yet 
Merge into. its full form. 


Now let us 
affect 


man life nd i i P. ] f educatio: n 
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What is exactly the nature of the crisis that our life as a whole is 
facing today. The crisis takes on many shapes, political, economic, 
social, educational, etc, but is it not a factthat at the root if is all 
a matter of certain values of life, which we cling to but which are not as 
abundant as we would wish them to be and even when they are 
abundant they are not wholly satisfying, The values we seek and cling 
to are the values of the wherewithal of life, material, social, intellectual, 
aesthetic or the values of the body, life and mind. Now these are in 
their nature limited and then tbe satisfactions they afford are superficiai 
and transitory. But not knowing much the intrinsic values of life, the 
values of the spirit, which are in their nature unlimited and which 
satisfy too in a profound manner, we take the extrinsic values of body, 
life and mind as final, full and ultimate and hence all the struggle, the 
interminable conflict and the persistent dissatisfaction of life. 


The contemporary crisis is virtually a crisis of personality. The 
crisis of the outer personality of man; the surface personality being 
cultivated too exclusively, being taken as the whole man and full 
satisfact on being sought from it which it cannot give. 


The yogic psychology of personality clears up the entire situation 
in a surprising manner. It shows that what is happening is all a matter 
of taking the outer personality and its values as all the life of man. We 
have in our recent culture and civilisation laid too exclusive an 
emphasis on this part of personality and life. But there are. other 
domains and dominions of personality and other systems of values too. 
And if they are taken note of and duly cultivated, then new values 
would emerge, which would afford larger and deeper satisfactions and 
give to the extrinsic a new modést proportion in life as a whole. 


today 


The contemporary crisis is a matter of great perplexity to US 
hole 


and itisextremely interesting how clear and convincing the W 
situation becomes if we look at it in the light of a fuller view of huma? 
personality. 


The problem of education has at this time become particularly 
SLMS because it involves a widespread dissatisfaction and revolt 
the youth the world over. In exasperation we talk of a radical chang? 
in education. But radical change needed is really not in outer forms 
processess and the contents of education so much as in the appro?c 
and the total perspective of it. That is, we need to keep in view th? 
fuller personality, accord to the essential personality of intrinsic valu? 
1s pora first place and give to the outer personality its own due prd 


i U- 
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as the instrumentaticn of life. With this new radical revaluation of 
| personality we need to think out and reorganise our entire educational | 
life. This too is made ampiy clear by a yogic view of personality. 


S 
e A However, of all contemporary problems the most serious is perhaps 
S that of mental health or the fear of becoming unsound in mind ona 
, large scale This fear has not yet assumed serious proportions, but its 
n 


possibility is completely in view and that is o^ all things the most 
dangerous since it pertains to man's sanity itself. There cannot be a 
more damaging commentary on a civilisation than that itis tending to 


h drive man insane. | 

y: i kg j f 

1€ Here ‘again the yogic psychology has some thing clear and 
convincing (o offer. Now, if the outer personality is the whole man, ~ 
the numberless desires, which are the governing fact of the outer perso- 

ne nality, become. all important. And these desires are much self-willed, 

18 insistent and mutually contradictory. Inner conflict, anxiety, tension, 

ill frustration: become unavoidable. It is only when .deeper and more 
abiding inner satisfactions of the intrinsic values, the satisfactions of the 

"n self-existent joy within, of love and beauty and ' goodness':become. avail- 

er ablethat we are able to take a relatively freer and non-insistent 

Ve attitude towards our desires, their satisfactions and non-satisfactions. 

in Thus as a wide prevertive measure we need to bring to the fore in our 

oi Public life the vision of the essential central fact of human personality 

0. and its intrinsic values and their limitless satisfactions. Such a general 

Es | trend will minimise the importance given to desires, make desires easier 

nd $ Of management and reduce inner conflict and tension. 

b y In the matter of the treatment and cure of mental disorders too, 

ey ig Yogic psychology has a capital idea to contribute. Now the problem 

ole Se is to restore inner peace and harmony to the patient. What we 

x eerily do is to find out the causes of conflict and tension and 

{ m "M to eliminate them The strict psycholocal procedures try to 

rly new Nr coU conflict to ue level of GIRO and then let a 

in on ane wholesome Orientation to life’s situation come abot Or 

gE attitude Y» op the patient to take a more reasonable and less deseen 

ns, erapy CE life and its problems. The physical approach of shock 

ch Certain M the psychological causes and tries to bring abou 

the Symptom, sical conditions, which tend to put away the menta 

ues Synth . . Concerned. But this does not bring about the m 


"also. 
di 


for a proper guidance of life. The diversion the 
ie 


t attention to healthier or unharmful channe se 
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They all have their relative values and serviceability. Now the 
contribution which yogic psychology can make to it is this. that there are 
domains of consciousness in man where peace and harmony obtain as 
normal qualities and functions. Now if their influence and action could 
be made available to the disrupted outer personality then peace and 
harmany could come into it and in a more effective form and maybe, 
more quickly too. 


We may now conclude that yoga as the most devoted and dedicated 
approach to personality and its perfection, without any assumptions and 
limitations and with its great tradition, is perhaps the most promis- 
ing pursuit of the study of man and his true and full nature. And our 
conception of man determines the character and the quality of our 
cultural life as well as our educational pursuit. Besides, the problems 
of one part of personality can best be solved by a reference to the other 
parts of personality. An exploration of the largest resources of per- 
sonality is, therefore, of the utmost importance. 

May yoga and western psychology come closer together soon. They 
would enrich each other by doing so and help in the emergence of the 
psychology of the integral man. 


060^ 
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d Anand Moheeputh 

E 

r 

Ir ít is a matter of common knowledge that the genuine Satyartha 

E Prakash first saw the light of day in 1884 or a yearafter Rishi 

; Dayananda’s demise. The centenary of this book was observed not 

r- only in India but also in Greater India of which Mauritius forms part. 
Right from the beginning of the present century this book has been 

2 exercising an enviable influence on the masses here. 

he 


Swamiji had supplied notes to Pandit Chandrashekhar in 1874. The 
book was not dictated word for word. Either through lack of proficiency 
ata time Hindi was still in its infancy or for some other reason the 
book that saw the light of day in 1£75 turned out to be one into which 
Several passages had been interpolated. It is known in the Arya samajic 
World as the old Satyartha Prakash or Adim Setyartha Prakash. 


The Merits of Adim Satyartha Prakash 


In spite of its many defects the spurious book had such merits as 
Could enable it to have a long career. There were, for example, passages 
E. it against the salt tax and the forest tax. More than that : 
itis the old and spurious work that was studied with the care it deserved 
by Scholars who helped Swami Dayananda to summarise his teachings in 
A to be able to give the Arya Samaj ten principles or tenets that 

and to-day as they did in 1877. The older Samaj known as the j 
» UN Samaj could not accomplish such a feat. It could not stick to s. 
Principle ‘for more than a decade or so. EX 


DE net 


; Dai, tradiness was not the rule. Truths told once were for all ti 
Thdia aa ts assigned the first place among the makers o n er 
79 Said Dr. Radhakrishnan who knew that there was some 
"piracy against the Swami. The medieval age wa: mot a 
mi came upon the scene. He brought 
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changed the face of India. He ushered in the new age in a much better 
i sense than did Raja Ram Mohan Roy, the founder of the Brahmo 


Samaj. 
Without drawing a parallel between the genuine Satyartha Prakash, 
i. e. the one that is being read today in India and in Farther India, and 


| the spurious one, the intelligent reader will not be long in arriving at the 
conclusion that the book that is. being referred to is as instructive as it is 


interesting. 


The Satyartha Prakash has been translated into more than twenty 
languages including Chinese, Portuguese, German, French and English. 


Lahore was a very great centre of the Arya Samaj. The Sawami cast 
a spell over the young intellectuals of Lahore in the 70’s of the last 
century. Shraddhananda, Hans Raj, Lajpat Rai, Mulraj and so many 
others became his disciples. , 


It is thanks to them that the Arya Samaj worked wonders in the 
field of education. Is it strange if two of the 14 chapters of the Satyartha 
Prakash are devoted to education ? 


Dayananda was an educationist, a grammarian, a logician and à | 
reformer rolled in one. 


Experiments were made on the one hand by Hans Raj who founded 
the famous Dayananda Anglo Vedic College, (D.A.V. for short), and, on 
the other, by Shraddhananda who laid the foundation of the residential — | 
. university /Gurukula) of Hardwar known as the Gurukula Kangri where | 
gown to this day Hindi is the medium of instruction. 


There is an entry in the Larousse? that tells us something abou! | 
ol BS tyendranath Bose who taught a subject like physics through we * 
Bengali. The experiment made at Kangri ‘was conclusi? | 


n 


especting Indian was happy about Macaulay’s decision E a 
on the Indians but they were helpless. The first react E: 


) when the Gurukula Kangri was founded. + 


banks of the holy Gan 
egy a 
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tter Ramsay Macdonald who was later to become the Prime Minister of 

mo the U. K. spent a few days there. He could not help being favourably | 
impressed. 

sh, N The author of the Satyartha Prakash was an advocate of female 

E education. Even those who were not his direct disciples got inspired by 

the him. Prof. D.K. Karve could not help showing his gratitude by owning 

ifs that “it was the example of the Gurukula University that I followed 
when starting the Indian Women's University in 1916.” 

T It was a death blow that Dayananda dealt such a social evil as child 

d marriage that was eating into the vitals of the society. He argued that 

: cremation is the best way of disposing of dead bodies. 

cast A perusal of the great book leads the reader to infer that its author 

last was in the front rank of reformers. : 

any dr. E 

This is not all. The Satyartha Prakash is nothing if it is not an P 

introduction to the four Vedas and a scholarly one at that. i. 

the ve 3 us 

mu Mauritius has had the singular fortune of getting the second. edition , 


of the French Satyartha Prakash published locally. It has a wide reader- 
Ship. An event of great moment occurred when the book was in the 
Press. Prof Jean Filliozat was our guest. One fine morning he arrived 
at that press and had the pleasant surprise of seeing that it was a book 
by a Sanskritist like himself that was being printed. Filliozat is the 
Modern Max Muller. And Max Muller wrote much about Dayananda, 


on his illustrious contemporary. The two never met as Max Muller never 
ntial Went out to. India. | 
here | 


The Western scholar that Dayananda would, however, have liked to ! 
Meet was Louis Jacolliot. i 


Jacolliot’s popular book La Bible dans l'Inde had reached 
auritius in 1868, the year it was published in Paris. Jacolliot who had 
by that time spent 25 years in India, had sat at the feet of the Sanskritist 
*masachari and had the excellent idea of translating the Laws of Mant 
nto French. He was as great an admirer of the Vedas as Dayananda. His 
Sok was done into English in 1869. 


i 


is Hs disciples told the Swami that a Frenchman shared his views. 
Prakash y knew no bounds. In the eleventh chapter of the Satyartha 
ountry ( ae is quoted as saying, “Mayest thou, O Lord, raise oy 
een Behe to that height of civilization and progress that d À 
ined by India inancient times.” 
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The lesser lights in Lahore put their shoulder to the wheel. Dr, C. 
Bhardwaj and Master Durgaparsad translated the Satyartaha Prakash 
almost simultaneously. As the translation made by Bhardwaj appeared 
in instalments in Zhe Vedic Magazine that was sent to Tolstoy the world- 


famous men of letters read it and had a notion of Vedic literature, 


The Satyartha Prakash or The light of the True Meaning has been 
written by one who came in the line of the Rishis or seers of Ancient 
India. The seers had not a word-to waste. They were always brief and 
relevant. All the Six Systems of Indian Philosophy are full of aphorisms. 
Justice Ayer of the Madras High Court did not hesitate to say that the 
Satyartha Prakash is in the nature of Sutras ( aphorisms ) and brief 
notes from the Vedas, He went on to say, * I rank Swami Dayananda 


‘in the category of manifestations of the supreme who have trodden the 


earth from time to time to cleanse the edifice of Hinduism. Dayanand 
Saraswati whose aim was to establish the supremacy of the Veda is 
entitled to find a place among the Superman who made God in them do 
His appointed function. ” 


The long-awaited event has at long last happened. Satyakam 
Vidyalankar, a grandson of Swami Shraddhananda, has begun along with 
Swami Satyaprakash to translate the Vedas into English. Some six 
volumes have already appeared. 


“Back to the Vedas,” was Dayananda’s cry. That was like Rousseau's 
cry, “Retour a la Nature.” The age of the Vedas was indeed a glorious 
one. India had fallen on evil days after the Vedic age. It is that age : that 
the author of the Satyartha Prakash was out to revive. He was n° 
obscurantist. He loved India as much as he loved the world. He came!” 
an age when reason reigned supreme. His book puts us in 1) 
Thomas Paine’s, *Age of Reason." 


. : : 3 er WE 
Dayanand’s book is an encyclopaedia to which we go wheneve! 


eskel A P 1 : 
wish to understand the meaning of a term that throws some light on i 
religion of the Hindus. 


5 : Ahi was 
The author's mother tongue, like that of Mahatma Gandhi, " 


Gujarati. Both these sons of India advocated using Hindi. J udged b 
number of those who use the leading languages of the world e 
occupies the third position, coming immediately after Chinese E 

English. ` j* 


Cambridge University and the Gurukula 


y 
Of late the Cambridge University has graciously accepted 1. allo! 


p A S E 
candidates sitting for the S. C. Examination to offer Hinduism ? 
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C. subject. The candidates who sat for that examination- last year were 
ash required to answer, amongst others, this question: “How far did the 
red teachings of Dayananda ‘Saraswati help India’ to adapt to the needs of 
dd V the modern world ?" s : 
Tt will be agreed that the question throws light on the fact that 
een Dayananda Saraswati stood for progress, that he was not pleased with the 
ent isolation of India, that he wanted her to know the modern world. 
ind Cambridge University does not deny that *,Back to the -VeJas” js the cry . 
ms. of someone who was not taking a retrograde step. 
the 
rief The golden jubilee of the Gurukula was being celebrated when 
ida Cambridge University sent its greetings that read in part: “ May the | 
the good work of the past fifty years be maintained and expanded.” So i 
ind to Cambridge Dayananda was a familiar figure. 
E "M In between the visit paid by Macdonald and the year of the golden 
jubilee of the Gurukula the national institution had not stood still. It had 
ad covered a long distance and made its mark. 
vith After a long sojourn of 21 years in Africa and a very short one of 
dis 2l days in Mauritius Mahatma Gandhi had returned to India, He i 
became a personal friend of the founder of the Gurukula Kangri. In the È 
i 20's he opened, in imitation of Shraddhananda’s Gurukula, Vidyapiths in 
UE Banaras, Allahabad and other centres. Lal Bahadur Shastri was a 
ous product of the Banaras Vidyapith. It is owned that he was one of the 
hat best Prime Ministers India has had. He had never been abroad for 
E higher education. pus 
e 1n 
j of The experiment made by both the Gurukula and Vidyapiths is 
1. Worthy. Hindi is not as rich as Bengali, Rabindranath Togore won — 
T the Nobel Prize as the author of Gitanjali which he wrote in Bengali. 
the am Was used as a medium of instruction first. Bengali followed - 
m footsteps of Hindi when Prof. Satyendranath Bose began 
à mg in Bengali. 
was é 
the We a Cambridge University wished the Gurukula to continue the good 
indi I it had been engaged in, that work was not devoid of significan 
anid , 


is Hs Seminal ideas with which,the-Satyartha Prakash is strewn s 
Dayana tt Ras had a great past. Gandhi followed on th 

call too = At least one British historian: has'seen that Gandhi's c 4 
dy ae Back to the Vedas. India owes her independence to G 
. “Nout India's independence the several African countries t 


lection, Harid 


zr 
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j achieved independence would have continued to be European colonies, 
| One is justified in pronouncing Dayananda's book, a great. By 1946 this 
book w:s going to be banned when Mahatmaji raised his powerful voice 
against the decision taken to ban it. The Mahatma argued that the book | 
had become quite old by 1946, that no attempt made to have it banned 7 
was justified. It is on record that out of the five famous Samajs of India, 
viz. The gBrahmo Samaj, The Prarthna Samaj, The Veda Samaj, The 
Arya Sam j and the Dev Samaj all save the Arya Samaj have ceased to | 
live. It stands to the credit of the Arya Samaj that it is a living | 
movement. Is this not due above all to the book of this Samaj ? / 


E 


I 1. Le petit Larousse illustre, Paris 


00^ 


a . À J 
We worshipfTtyambaka—God Rudra, who spreads fragrance ep 
increases nourishment. May he release me, like the cucumber from 
stem, from death, but not from immortality. 
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i Personality Typology of Yoga 


Dr. H. G. Singh 


Oriental Typology 


With the development of social life man began theorising and 
classifying in order to facilitate his behaviour and human taxonomy is 
one of such devices. In almost all advanced cultures and nations of the 

world attempts at personality classification have been made in their own 
ways. From the Vedic period in India attempts with different needs have 
also been made to classify persons at different times. Out of numerous 
Personality classifications made in India some of the notables are as 
follows. Four Varna classification — Brahman, 'Kshattriya, Vaish and 
Shudra, was the one prevalent in Vedic times which still dominates vastly. 
Sankhya(!) propounded a theory of Gunas which has been elaborated 
and applied by Yoga. Jainism propounded six colouring (Lesyas) theory 
M the Lesya idea from Parsva(?), Yoga(3) and Gosala(!). Jains believe i 
uman actions ( bodily, vocal and mental) generate Karma which 
gets stick to soul. The soul, as a result of sticking of Karma gets 
coloured and this colouration denotes the character of the soul or 
M The six personality types are — white (*ukla), rose (Padama), 
ing red ( Tejas ), dove grey ( Kapota ), dark blue ( Nila ) and black. 
risna). The first two of these types are superior while the last two are 
land ignorant, These have been elaborated in many books specially 
c a dhyayanasutra and Gommantsara. Makkhale Gosala(*) who was’ 
assified ering leader of the naked ascetics and a friend of Mahavira 
transform human ' beings into 'six types, on the basis of evolutionary 
self-ovoj, ation. He theorised that the universe is e rational So of 
Subject ue activity, exhibiting species, the individuals of which VI 
profondes evolutionary transformation. Buddhaghosa (o Buddhist ) : 
Such as 'R SIX types on the basis of behavioural tendencies ( Charita ), m 
4g (attachment), Dosha (aversion), Moh ( dullness ), Sraddha "E 


- du] 
Ut 
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(faith), Ruddhi ( rational thinking ) and Vitakka (imagination )(5), He 
cpined that there are in fact numerous types resulting from the mixture 
of these dispositions and tbat in practice mostly the mixed types are 
found, Several Ayurvedic Samhita writers such as Charak, Susrut, 
Vagbhatt, Kashyap and Bhel have classified personality . on 
different bases out of which the physically based three body humor type 
«f Vataj. Pitraj and Ki ph.j dominates(’). The details of behaviour 
traits of each are given by the Ayurvedic personality typologists. On the 
basis of Chitta the personality has also been classified as Kshipt, Moordh, 
Vi shipt, Ekagr and Nirudh. Some other classifications are also found 
in oriental literature but they come under the above typologies and do 
not desci\e separate entity. 


YogicyTypology 


Yogic typology has its origin in Vedas and further elaboration in 
Sankhya and Yoga philosophical systems. Its most renowned exponent 
bas been katanjali($). Gita(?) elaborates Yogic typology and Yoga— 
Vashishtha further makes 14 subtypes of these types. Yoga, being Prac- 
tical in orientation, propounded personlity classification which is 
outstandingly based on psychic elements. The need bases of Yogic 
typology are psychic health, supernormal attainments and Moksha. A 
‘system essentially of psychodynamics, Yoga elaborated the methods of 
reconditioning the mind for a creative career freeing it from the Yoke of 
‘unconscious disposition (Chitta). Man is composed -of Purusha and 
Prakriti. Purusha is conscious and Prakriti is unconscious but dynamic 
and combined they make psychobiological disposition of the organism. 
The Prakriti in function has three basic Gunas as Sattav, Rajas and Tama 
which constitute the psychobiological nature of men. These Gunas beg 
to function as soon as the Purusha is met with Prakriti and life begins 
and cease to function visibly after death and ultimately after Moksha: 
The three Gunas exist in all living beings varying in different degrees 
from specie to specie, from individual to individual and in an individu? 
from time to time. Owing to genetico environmental augmentatioD: 
during the life time they are never in equilibrium. When any one Gur 
dominates the others in the condition of disequilibrium then ° 
. dominating Guna decides the type of personality. Thus there are three 
_ types of personality as Sattav, Rajas and Tamas. 


Hav type personality the Sattay Virritis dominate and Ov 


| and Tamas Virritis which exist subordinated. Jn Roe if 
y the Rajas Virritis dominate and Sattav and, Jagi n 


pu FU eee 
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25 
is Virritis remain as subordinates. In the same manner in Tamas type | 
E personality, the Tam s Virtitis predominate Sattav, and Rajas Virritis 
i which act as subordinates But nobody has Sattav, Rajas and Tamas 
t Virritis exclusively. Every person isa triad. In actual practice we find | 
a A mixed types having three Gunas in different degrees, with the predomi- | 
P | nance of any one or two Gunas. In a person the degrees of these Gunas 
a change from time to time. By proper training and practice their degrees 
he can be increased or decreased. The basic biological needs are common to 
h, all the three types. But the same need gives rise to different behaviours 
1d P in different personality types due to variations in the combination of | 
o the three Gunas in them. Take for example the threat to life which gives | 
tise to the emotion of anger, which is mainly a Tamas typ: trait, in 
every living being in different degrees. The type variation gives rise to 
behaviour variation in individuals. The Sattav type under anger behaves 
B in a controlled and smooth manner only towards harmful aud evil 
nt persons. The Rajas type under anger behaves in a” haughty and 
ES aristocratic manner with its physical expression towards his opponents — 
e only. But the Tamas type under anger behaves in an unbearable manner, 
is J putting its crude expression on his physique, towards any person 
a incidentally met. Thus anger being mainly a Tamas trait it is also found 
A in different degrees in Sattav and Rajas type persons. 
of 
of Take another example of the charity trait which mainly belongs to 
nd Sattay type. In charity thè Sattav type gives his valuable belongings 
ic humbly with folded hands to the beggar. The Rajas type gives a few 
D. chips haughtily standing erect. But the Tamas type throws a coin 
nas reluctantly in a manner which may physically hurt the beggar. Take 
10 ‘nother example of house building ( shelter ) which is mainly a Rajas 
ns trait. The Sattav type makes a simple and small house of essential Ed 
i Capacity and comforts. The Rajas type makes a very spacious, palatial 
EP “nd many Storeyed building superior to the neighbours. But the Tamas 
al tYpe Makes a house teasing the masons, encroaching a few inches on the 
D, pial 9r neighbour’s land and the building even may be troublesome 
n Š Others. Thus the type of the person decides the behaviour pattern at 
E 2 Step and moment. In a packed compartment of the train when a 
e eae tYpe enters, he remains standing and may not even ask for the 
When s Rajas type enters he demands a good seat seresttula and 
y somebody: S type enters he claims the seat by force even ing 


OMple S luggage or baby. In short the Sattav type is calm and - 
Wpe is f ae the Rajas type is passionate and creative and Tamas x 
Ull of crude complexes and ignorance. AES au; 


D 
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Characteristics of Yogic Types 


The following are the chief characteristics of the three personality 
types In the persons of the same type the behaviour patterns even vary 
in degree due to combinations of Gunas in the individuals. 


The Sattav Type:— The Sattav type is usuallv clean, calm, illumina: 
ting, balanced. hospitable, complex-free, self controlled and genius and 
is endowed with knowledge. splendour, good memory, virtues, courage, 
and benevolence. He is devoted to truth, sacrifice, vows, study, celibacy, 
patience and religous, moral and social duties. He is devoid of undue 
desires, evil, egoism, greed, conceit, envy, intolerance, dejection, attach- 
ments, complexes, pride and passions. He is equally well disposed to all 
creatures. His actions are blameless and full of foresight which give 
pleasures to others also. He is loved, praised, honoured and helped by most 
of the social beings at all times and places He is rational, harmless and 
helpful to others. He is the goodman of the universe. He is usually 
vegetarian and likes healthy food and habits. The colours of his choice 
are white, saffron and other light shades. 


The Rajas Type:— The Rajas type is usually erotic, passionate, 
motivated, active, constructive, ambitious. valiant, fashionable, authori- 
tative, social, extrovert and productive. He is fond of self adulation, and 
honour. He tries to attain every thing that is best in society, sex and 
status. He is devoid of dullness, meanness and depression. The Rajas typ? 
is woman loving, large hearted, kingly, aristocratic and expantionist in 
every field, His desires are endless and he aspires for name, fame, pomp 
and show. Forgiveness, benevolence, and creativity are in the root of bis 
eee The colours of his choice are light red, green, blue and the 
ike, 


The Tamas Type :—The Tamas type is usually unintellectual, ignoran 
disgusting, lethargic, egoistic, sadistic, crude, asocial, instinct 
emotional and quarrelsome. He is devoid of religion, morality, forest 


_ benevolence, rationality and goodness. He is full of unconscio* 
nveg 


ESL roD 


arian, and likes spicy, dry, burnt and hot foods. He snatches pleasure 
om others and does not create them for himself. He is pessimis" 

dy and suspectible to mean, cruel, antisocial and lawless behavio!" 
€ colours of his choice are black, dark red, grey and othe 
e Hei is full of animal instincts and thanatos. 


2 "3 of the 
B z the four Varnas (castes), generally the majority © T l 
; imans are Sattay dominant, the Kshattriyas are Rajas a04 " — - 


r5 
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dominant. But lots of exceptions and variations are found, seeing the 


| 
dominant, the Vaishs are Rajas dominant and the Shudras are Tamas | 
individuals of these Varnas. 


Comparision of Yogic & Western Typologies 


The human taxonomy in the West was first attemped though | 
arbitrarily by Aristotle in 4th century B. C. Since then so many attempts | 
have been made resulting in the production of several useful typologies. i 
Hippocrates based his personality typology on body built. Later on 
Jacnsch, Naccarati, Lombroso, Pendi, Spranger, Ferrare, Kretchmer, | 
Sheldon, Jung, etc., propounded personality types. The names of | 
Allport, Vernon, Heber, Durkheim, Von Schlegal, Cattle, Eysenck and f 
Freemen are also seen in typological attempts. Although these typologies | 
are most scientific even then none of them possesses the quality of 
universality. These are limited to human race and do not cover the full 
range of living beings. Even the most famous classification of J ung does 
not possess this quality. The animals cannot be classified as introvert 
and extrovert. The Western typology starts from outer behavioural 
analysis and on that basis depicts the inner make up of the indiviJual 
while the Yogic typology starts from the inner psychic Gunas (elements) 
analysis and on that basis classifies thetouter behaviour. Thus the real 
base is approached and followed by the Yogic typology which possesses 
Universality as regards time, space,species and goals. Started during 
Vedic period, Yoga still exists because of fitness. As scientifically evalua- 
fed by Hans Jacobs, Gereldine Coster, Felix Guyot, Behanan etc., Yoga 
‘ystem in general is equally applicable irrespective of Fast and Wet, 
Nationality, creed and age(!°). Because of its vast methodology Yoga 
branches are applicable to achieve all sorts of goals. For this the 
'ypology basically helps in the assignment of different methods according 
to the types of persons. Buddhists also felt this need and used to classify 
Persons before assigning methods to them. 


the The triumverate typology is successfully applicable to classify even 
Sei SO of a certiin species. For example take cows. There are 
easi] Y type cows which are very calm and quiet, follow. ; directions 
sit 2 do as you like, eat normal food, do not trouble in milking and 
and ae every adjustible ground. The Rajas type cows want good food t 
ciently an ground to sit. They are passionate and desirous, walk magnifi 
Y and and do not like humiliation Failing these they resist authorit lv 

m. less things are according to them they do not yield an gh 
body ifm i Tamas type cows are haughty, attacking and harming every. 

© way. They create trouble every time, kick milk bucket 
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milking, and the owner often beats before milking and ultimately sells to 
get relieved. The same nature is found in every species whether insects, 
‘fishes and lions. Actually the Yogic typology classifies the psychic aspect 
of all living beings which include human beings as one of them, It is 
psychic classification and psyche exists in all living beings. So itis bio- 
psycho-social, based on the philosophy of science of life while the 
Western typology is limited only to human beings. Yogic typology lacks 
in measurement tests which the Western typology have in abundance. 


Pragmatic Value of Yogic Typology 


As seen above people are mostly of mixed nature having dominance 
of one or the other type. This typology has several pragmatic values. 
Firstly it is valuable for the practice of Yoga. According to individual 
needs in due course there arose several kinds of Yoga. The problem 
in daily practice comes as which kind of Yoga should be prescribed toa 
certain person ? To help this problem the Yogic personality typology 
came into existence. The Raja Yoga and Gyan Yoga best suit to the 
Sattav type, Bhakti Yoga & Karm Yoga to the Rajas trpe and Karm 
Yoga, and Hath Yoga to the Tamas type in the initial and starting stages 
because they provide easy channels to their mental complexes and traits. 
Starting with different Yogic practices, in the long run these differentia- 


tions get diminished and ultimately through different Yogas people reach 
the same goal of Moksha. 


The Yogic typology has another value in the field of therapy amd 
specially psychotherapy for which the Ayurvedic system of therapy also 
adopted and further developed it. Charak, Susrut Vagbhatt and Kashyap 
have classified the further varieties of Yogic types out of which Charak’s 
ee classification is the base around which other classifications rest- 
Charak’s(1) sub-classification of Sattav type there are included Brahma 
Arsh, Indra, Yama, Varuna, Kubera, and Gandharv sub-types. The Ral 
type includes Rakshas, Pishach, Sarp, Pret and Shakun sub-types- Thes 
Tamas type includes Pashu, Matsya and Banspatya sub-types. These sub- 
types are named symbolically on the basis of the similarities of symptoms 
and behaviour traits between different mythologically renowned bel? d 
nd the persons. As the somatic disorders are caused by the disequil 

mof Vata, Pitra and Kapha so the psychic cisorders are Cause^ ^ 
the disequilibrium of Sattav, Rajas and Tamas psychic Gunas or facto 
Te » before assigning some therapy a deep measurement E 
osis of the vitiating degrees of these Gunas become essential. 08 
Ips in doing it. The technique of Yogic psychotherapy ku 
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ls to In Gita apart from persons, worship, sacrifice, knowledge, joy, — | 
ects intelligence, food, charity, action, meditation etc , have also been classified 
Be on the basis of the three Gunas. Maharshi Sukracharya(?) under ‘the 
It is Sattav, Rajas and Tamas types classifies the kings at I/29-35; the four | 
bio- Varnas at 111/273 and even the idols of different gods and goodesses at“ li 
the IV/4/157. Instructing the sculptures he tells that the same god e.g., Vishnu | 
acks will bear Sattav, Rajas or Tamas type personalities if such traits are 


depicted in his face, posture and the items held in hands. The flowers, 

Swastik, Ashirvad, Mala etc., in hands will make Sattav type Vishnu 

while the arms like sword, spear, bow. arrow etc., will make him of | 
)nce Tamas type. i 


| 
lues. | 
dual Yogic Typology and Educational & Vocational Guidance f 
lem : ee ru : \ 
a Although started in the Vedic times it still has vast pragmatic value | 
iy if applied to modern industrial problems. It can help in vocational 
D. 


T guidance and personnel selection. The Sattav type employees. being 
] . n ga 3 . 
dutiful, disciplined and assets to the industry; the managers and admi- 
nistrators must be selected out of them. The Rajas type employees 


a bei i : = DR. 
aits. emg creative, constructive, ambitious and dominating; the managers, 
us foremen, executives and artisans must be made out of them. The Tamas 
sach type employees being destructive and lazy; the harmless and slow nature 
Work of demolition and cutting be assigned to them. They will prove 
good butchers and soldiers. A Tamas type engineer, doctor, producer, 
am inventor and mason will be an utter failüre because these professions 
also require Rajas traits. 
yap i 
1. A Sattav type student should be educationally and vocationally — - 
t. In guided to be a teacher, preacher, doctor, journalist, writer, editor, poet, 
t P hilosopher, scholar, researcher, educationist, professor, ambassador, 
Ds Judge etc. A Rajas type student should be educationally and vocational ^ — 
m Suided to bean executive, administrator, manager, producer, ruling _ 
sub- P Olitician, Minister, engineer, driver, actor, ‘batsman, . goal-keeper. 
om des ^ Tamas type student should be educationally and vocationally 
ings Suided to be a soldier, fighter, woodcutter, `` demolisher, Goyt. K 
ue Jbbling. oj opposition politician, critic, baller, villain, butcher etc. 
oY An action Photograph study of cricket ballers, shows that the faces 
HU a 20% ballers get very crude, aggressive and destructive expressions. while j 
H x s. Their aim at that moment is to destroy the wicket and the 
opt aa Another welknown fact which also proves their Tamas urges 


of rs very few established exclusive ballers have been successful ca t 


test teams, Because of their Tamas type destructive urges nei 
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they can construct the pile of runs nor the victory of the game. On the 
uH other hand a bastman must have Rajas traits and a captain must have 
| Rajas and Sattav traits mixed because the captain has to take quick and 
i sound decisions. A player being successful batsman and baller must have 
| both the Rajas and Tamas traits. Another still photograph study of 
| cricket players shows a huge majority of captains and batsman bear 
| smiling and pleasing facial expressions while ballers bear serious and 
i still facial features. 

| 

} 

f 


On the wholeif educational and vocational guidance given on the 
basis of Yogic typology then because of their psychic dispositions 
people will enjoy their professions and be successful ultimately. 
The present day unrest, struggle and problems in industry and 
society at large are due to wrong assignments of jobs and general 
misfitting of man power. Due to lack of educational and vocational 
guidance and unemployment problems every man is picking, snatching 
and getting job on chance, source and uncle's assignment to fill the belly 
somehow, doing injustice to job, himself and the society. 


` All the three Gunas are the essential features of the human behaviour. 
They have their own values at different occasions and stages of life e. 8- 
Rajas is mostly needed from birth upto the active ege of about sixty 
years after which Sattav is generally required till death. But Tamas is 
only occasionally needed whenever there is strife and threat to life from 
outside. Human behaviour is changeable and the quantities of these 
Gunas can be changed whenever required through training, reeducation 
and practice. At the battle field of Mahabharata when the erotic Rajas 
traits developed and over powered the Sattav and Tamas traits in Arjun 
then lord Krishna the greatest Yogi analysed, reeducated and decreased 
the quantities of familial Rajas traits leading to the increment of destruc: 
tive Tamas and virtuous Sattav traits of an ideal warrior which resulted 
in the great historic victory of Arjun. The Yogic personality typology if 
ipplied in educational and vocational guidance will certainly slove 
industrial and social problems leading to health, wealth, and happiness 
will retire satisfied, unburdened and happy from this world to sleep 
ternally. The unspent complexes lead to births and rebirths. Before death 


through job nature and human type coming near each ue 

! | ultimately Chittavrittinirodh if required after job retiremom 

mee carried out more easily by Yogic exercises leading to Mok 
Lis the end of all Yoga. T WT eee z 
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Social Philosophy of the Mother 


Dr. Ram Nath Sharma 


Social philosophy is the philosophy of society. Society is the net 
work of social relationships. Here society means general as well as 
particular society. Thus we find slightly different social philosophies in 
different human societies, though some principles of social philosophy 

_ may be common to the human society as a whole. This difference in 
a particular social philosophies is due to the difference in the nature of 
= different national societies. This dissimilarity however, is based ona 
fundamental unity underlying the human natüre everywhere. Tbis unity 
in diversity is again the basic trait of human social relationship. Social 
relationships involve social institutions, social change, social control and 
integrative and disintégrative processes. Mere co-existence either among” 
the people of one nation or among the nations themselves, is not 
enough for rich social relationships. Dissimilarity is the basis of inter- 
dependence among the social units. It is again the basis of division of 
abour, differentiation and specialisation which ultimately leads to mutual 
tion and organization. Society is to be measured not by men and 
- their groups but by the inter-actions and inter-relations that exist am008 
. them. are, precisely, the subjects studied by social philosophy: 

S hilosophy seeks to harmonize the facts and values involve 
ork of social relationships. It looks at the human society ED 
cives, past, present and future; East, West and universal. 
; all pervasive. It evaluates the human achievements !2 
ht of. ernal values and pronounces judgements upon them. £ 
: DUE s, communities, institutions, associations, /O' a 
id processes of social change from the philosophic® 
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J 

In the evolution of a world culture each Nation has given particular | 

contribution to its culture. Thus no culture may be called higher and j| 

H lower since each adds to the richness of the human culture as a whole. | 

Each culture, therefore, should grow independently and fully so that it 

may contribute its share to the world human culture. This has been 

explained in the Indian principle of the fulfilment of Swadharma as the 

Ideal of each individual in a particular society and each society in the 

world fraternity of human beings. Thus the Indian culture will contribute 

to the world culture only that which has been characteristic to it. Secondly, 

in the realm of thought only that idea can be effective which along with 

being universal, fulfills the local needs as well. Hence in India only that 

social philosophy can act as a guide which is in tune with the Indian 

culture and National consciousness’ provided that it should not be 
contradictory to world consciousness. 


Integral humanism : India’s characteristic Social Philosophy 


Indian social philosophy may be termed as Integral humanism. Since 
integral approach has been characteristic to Indian culture! leaving aside 
exceptional social philosophies as the materialistic hedonism of Charvaka, 
from the social philosophers of the ancient Vedas down to the contem- 
porary Indian social philosophers including Swami Dayananda, Sri 
Aurobindo, Vivekananda, Gandhi and. Tagore one finds an integral 
approach in social philosophy. While some Western social philosophers 
have regarded multiplicity as contradictory to unity and therefore laid 
exclusive emphasis.on one or the other, the Indian social philosophers 
have Considered multiplicity as increasing the richness of unity. Thus 
"iegral humanism is the characteristic social philosophy of this nation. 


In social life the Indians always advocated a multisided integral 
Progress as the social ideal. The Indian ideal of four-purusharthas i. €.. 
life ee Arth, Kama and Moksha has presented an integral. view of 

~; 9me maintained that the ideals of renunciation and liberati in 
LUN thinking exhibit other-worldliness and escapism. But in i 
appro Philosophy the concept of Varna an Ashram shows an t 
d SUED. to social institutions. Inspite of Buddha s ideal of nux > 
lis xe sympathy for human beings makes it difficult to a 
ate b Sophy may be other-worldly. While Sankara has empl 
emphasis of. liberation | in human life, the sage Vai 
. 5 on the ideal of Kama in his famous treatise Kamasu 
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The ideal of integral humanism in Indian social philosophy is again 
expressed by the Indian ideal of Dharma. According to Indian social 
philosphers, each nation and each human being in a particular time and 
place has a specific dharma the realisation of which is the aim of his life, 
Similarly, humanity too has a Dharma and that is the maximum and 
most comprehensive realisation of human values. Thus integral humanism 
is this-worldly, man-centered view-point emphasising unity in diversity in 
the fields of knowledge, facts and values. In knowledge it is inter- 
disciplinary approach, in facts it is a synoptic view-point and in the field 
of values it is an integral vision?. 


Social philosophy of Sri Aurobindo 


The Mother represented the characteristic social philosophy of 
‘ India. Her social philosophy was almost the same as that of Sri 
Aurobindo except that she used less reason and more intuition in her 
philosophical utterances. In order to understand her social philosophy 
1t will be relevant here to make a brief reference to the social philosophy 
of Sri Aurobindo?. Sri Aurobindo, as a social philosopher analysed the 
crisis of human civilization psychologically. The central problem of 
human society, according to him is the failure of reason to guide man in 
his social relationships. Only an integral metaphysics can be the sure 
foundation of an integral social philosophy. The spiral of social 
development, the structure and dynamics of human nature everywhere 
shows an evolution from one sided progress to all round development. 
in his philosophy of history Sri Aurobindo points out to the various 
psychological stages in the evolution of human society. In his analysis 
of the psychology of social development he shows three stages - Infra 
rational, Rational and spiritual. The present psychological stage of the 
civilized humanity is the rational stage. The aim of social development 
is to transcend this stage through a liberation out of seven fold ignoran 
and the realisation of the corresponding seven-fold knowledge. This 
ideal of social development has to be realised not only in the individu 
but also in the Nations. Thus Sri Aurobindo pleads for a spiriti 
‘nationalism which is again the basis of the evolution of a spirit 
$ humanity, The various factors. determining the dynamics of. social api 
puani, culture and civilization, education, ethics, religion and OU 
have been evolved to fulfil this aim. This aim, however requires 
evelopment of a more integral technique. This technique has.” of 
veloped in the integral yoga of Sri Aurobindo. This integral YOO al 
Aurobindo is not only a method of spiritual Sadhna in the ing is 
Iso a technique of soclal development It is on the basis f © — 
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integral Yoga that Sri Aurobindo has predicted the evolution of a gnostic 
society in future. This is a real-idealism, a true vision based on integral 
experience of reality. 


Social philosophy of the Mother 


There is hardly any fundamental difference between the social philo- | 
sophy of Sri Aurobindo and the Mother. Therefore whatever has been i 
said above about the social philosophy of Sri Aurobindo, can be said 
about the social philosophy of the Mother as well. The Mother's social 
philosophy, again may be termed as integral humanism since she . 
represents the characteristic spirit of Indian social thinking from Vedas | 
to the present age. The aim of social philosophy according to the Mother | 
is clear from her prayer of 14th Feb. 1914 where she says, “Peace, peace | 
upon all the earth. 


May all escape from the ordinary consciousness and be delivered 
from the attachment for material things; may they awake to the know- 
ledge of Thy divine presence, unite themselves with Thy supreme 
Consciousness and taste the plenitude of peace that springs from it. 


Lord, Thou art the sovereign Master of our being. Thy law is our 
làw, and with all our strength we aspire to identify our consciousness 
With Thy eterna] consciousness, that we may accomplish, Thy sublime 
Work in each thing and at every moment. 


Lord, deliver us from all care for contingency, deliver us from the 
ordinary outlook on things. Grant that we may henceforth see only with 


hy eyes and act only by Thy will. Transform us into living torches of 
Thy divine love. 


S With Teverence, with devotion, in a joyful consecration of my whole 
"IDE I give myself, O Lord, to the fulfilment of Thy law. 


“ Peace, peace upon all the earth*. 


_ In her innumerable letters written to Sadahks all over the world the 

oe has Maintained views similar to those of Sri Aurobindo on the 

esent crisis, education, ethics, culture, civilization, religion and the 

. © Of mankind. Her writings, however, being more personal and 

Savon Convey the message more directly and clearly. That is why. rom 

ofc. influence upon the Sadhaks was sometimes even more than that 
- 21 Aurobindo. - 
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The prayers ard meditaticns ard the notings in Diary of the 
Mother exhibit the two basic ideas viz., Humanism and the Integral 
approach. That is why we have chosen to term her social philosophy as 
integral humanism Her humanism may be seen in the following Words 
which convey the general spirit of most of her utterances. “This morning 
my prayerrises to Thee, always with the same aspiration; to live Thy 
love, to radiate Thy love, with such potency and effectiveness that all 
may feel fortified, regenerated and illumined by our contact. To have 
power to heal life, to relieve suffering, to generate peace and calm confi- 
dence, to efface anguish and replace it by the sense of the one true 
happiness, the happiness that is founded in Thee and never fades | '5 
In her social philosophy she has laid emphasis on the value of individual 
personality no less than found in the social philosophy of Sri Aurobindo. 
On April 17, 1914 she wrote, “ In action the personality is the inevitable 
and indispensable intermediary of Thy will and Thy forces. The stronger, 
the more complex, powerful, individualised and conscious is the 
personality, the more powerfully and usefully can the instrument serve.” 
The human personality, however, can serve its purpose only by becom- 


A 
ing an instrument in the hands of Divine. The Mother warned against 


the tendency of the human individual to be limited in his vision and laid 
emphasis upon the need of a constant evolution towards the Divine. In 
her prayer of August 27, 1914 she says, “To be the divine love powerful 
infinite, unfathomable, in every activity, in all the worlds of being-it 8 |. 
for this I cry to Thee, O Lord. Let me be consumed with this love 
divine, love powerful, infinite, unfathomable, in every activity, in all the 
worlds of being. Transmute me into that burning brazier so that all the 

-atmosphere of earth may. be purified with its flame.” The idea is evel 
more specific in her one line prayer ef Dec. 29, 1916, * O my swe! 
Lord, teach me to be the instrument of Thy Love.” 


Like Sri Aurobindo the Mother devoted her entire life.for the 
realisation of the central aim of her social philosophy i. e., realisation o! 
a supramental society upon earth. The apparant contradiction of the 
. Divine nature explicit every where in the present world never diminishe 

her hope and faith in the realisation of such a society. In her prayet E 
Nov. 24, 1931 she said, "Lord, Lord, everywhere Thy enemies 8pP^ 
“triumphant; falsehood is the monarch of the world; life without The? 
3 death, a perpetual hell; doubt has usurped the place of Hope th 
AS olt has pushed out submission; Faith is spent, Gratitude is a0 a 
: blind passions and murderous instincts and a guilty weakness Tif 
Covered and stiffed Thy sweet law of love. Lord, wilt Thou permit. 41 

. enemies to prevail falsehood and ugliness and suffering to tri mp 


Sn 
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Lord, give the command to conquer and victory will be there. I know 
we are unworthy, I know the world is not yet ready, but I cry to Thee 
ps. an absolute faith in Thy Grace and I know that Thy Grace wil 
save. 


In the end we may like to close this discourse on the social 
philosophy of the Mother, so characteristic of the’ Indian social 
philosophy, in her prayer of October 23, 1937, which may well serve as 
the prayer of to-days humanity to the Lord. 


** Glory to Thee, O Lord, who triumphest over every obstacle. 
Grant that nothing in us shall be an obstacle in Thy work. 

Grant that nothing may retard Thy manifestation. 

Grant that Thy will may be done in all things and at every moment 


We stand here before Thee that Thy will may be fulfilled in us, in 
eyery element, in every activity of our being, from our supreme heights 
to the smallest cells of the body. 


Grant that we may be faithful to Thee utterly and for ever. 


We would be completely under Thy influence to the exclusion of 
every other, 

Grant that we may never forget to own omei Thee « a deep and 
intense gratitude. ‘ 


Grant that we may never squander any of the marvellous things 
that are Thy gifts to us at every instant. 


Grant that everything in us may collaborate in Thy work and all be stl 


Teady for Thy realisation. 


Glory to Thee, O Lord, Suome Master of all realisation. 


Give us a faith active and ardent, absolute and unshakable in Th 
Vi Ictory, “io 
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Vedic Tradition in the 'Agama's 


Dr. Narayan Sharmah 


A study of the cultural history of India and its zig-zag course reveals 
the presence of a sincere effort to revive and resurrect the original and 
ancient spirit and to present in the language and symbols most suitable 
to the contemporary age the lofty ideals, subtle ideas and exalted truths 
discovered and worked out by the earliest pioneers of religious and 
spiritual adventure. This effort is recognizable in the form of a compre- 
hensive synthesis conceived and carried out first by the seers and the 
Sages of the Vedic Age and later, when it started losing form and force, 
taken up by the revivalist attempts of the Brahmanas and the Upanishads. 
A distinct achievement of this spirit of synthesis is the vast and venerable 
body of teachings that go under the name of “Agamas”. 


P 
ledge 
know] 
Vedas 


atanjali uses the word Agam in the sense of Veda and Vedic know- 

and in the Yoga Sutras, he mentions Agam as one of the criteria of 

edge. Thus, because all scriptures were believed to be revealed, the 
were called Agamas But when another class of scriptures emerged 

and fascinated the attention of the masses, the term Nigam was applied 

to Veda while Agama came to be applied to Tantra. Thus the term 
Sam ensures the sanctity of the Tantras like that of the Vedas. 


i A characteristic feature of the Agamas is the high reverence in which 
E hold the^Vedas, They do not, in any way, run counter to the spirit - 
4, Ue Vedas. While the knowledge of the Vedas is regarded as exalted 


wd sublime, it is admitted that the sheridian of Vedic knowledge 
eyond the gra i. 


: Sp and access of the common man. The Agamas bring | 
essence " of tli 
Means and 


e Vedic knowledge nearer to the understanding and the fy 

Merits of the average seeker. Just as the Upanishads are l 
empts for the -recovery of the Jnana aspects of the ` 
T the practical part of the Vedas excluding the Ritual 
ved and preserved and perpetuated ‘by the Agama m 


revivalist atti 
the applied o 
© Was rey; 
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commonly known as Tantras. These provide the esoteric teaching for the 
enrichment of the inner life of the seeker. 


j 

| E n ME 

i There is an apparent monotheism in the Tantras just as in the Vedas, 

| At the same time there is also a Rig-Veda-like polytheism. The aspirant 

| has the opportunity of worshipping many deities while their position is 
i one of subordination and' ultimately, of identity with the Supreme, 

1 

| 


The Tantras are, however, not mere collections of different teachings 
and past traditions. They present a glorious and healthy and realistic 
synthesis as well. The Tanzric synthesis is a system, whole and complete 
and living, with every element of value preserved in its assigning a just 
and proper position and proportion to it. The whole emerging system 
takes Life in its entirety in its sweep. Man as an individual, and man as 
à social unit, man as a thinker and doer; and man as a bundle of diverse 
desires and instincts and man as embodiment of an Eternal Soul finds a 
place and rightful status in the 4gamic metaphysics. 


. As has been pointed out by Shri Aurobindo, the classical Vedantic, 
Upanishadic and Yogic tradition epitomized in its quintessence in the 
Gita, lays an exclusive and one-sided stress on other-worldliness and 
rejection of life’s responsibilities and gains and losses with its highest 
achievement lying ultimately in having nothing more to do with this 
unhappy world, condemning it as Maya’s own handiwork, and in 
any case, transitory and ephemeral. Life is taken as a rocket. for rising 
high upto and vanishing into the subtlest spiritual stratosphere of 
Samadhi. Itis not taken as an enjoyable creation of a. Perfect God 
Teposing its own divinely intended rights and responsibilities 0? the 
individual and the Society. The Agam has a different attitude, 


| According to the Agamic approach, nothing is to be rejected or conde 
. mnedin this creation of the Supreme Energy (Shakti) of God. Even "| 
. Yoga and Gita require the seekers to reject i.e. the enjoyment of E 
and World both, does not have to be given up in the purist and the ape 
sence. The world is for the bhoga or enjoyment of Parmeshwar and Hm 
i, Man embodying an effective portion of Him, inherits the sam 
duties and functions: He must partake of the Cosmic Joy ee | 

rm of life's duties, pleasures and sufferings, remaining unshakab? 3 
PIOU ole as a mere instrument or vehicle of the Real Enjoy", j 
The maintenance of this position expects the highest standar Ht 0 | 
suscipline, purity and social and personal responsibility. The Gi e | 
oins the samp attitude on a seeker. In the Vedas also we fin pp 


n Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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ie in the form of various Sook tas for achieving worldly prosperity, victory, 
health and enjoyment The Tantra sagely agrees with such an attitude 
and in fact, devises its own system and operational methodology towards 
as, ‘the same ends. f EA 


The Agamic psychology is based on the Sankhya psychology. But 
the emphasis is not restricted to the Soul and mind only. It is shifed and 
extended to the other parts ofthe being as well; the heart, the will and 
gS emotions. : 


E The Agamic thought does not havean individualistic: orientation. 
e The reality that man is a member of the Society and that he influences 
5 the people around him and is himself influenced by the prevailing social 
d -conditions is given its due recognition. Merely dealing with or develop- 
tt ing one unit wouldn’t do. The surrounding milieu and the general envi- 
T ronment have also to be equally and similarly developéd on the same 

lines, so that indlvidual and the collective may proceed on mutually res- 

ponsive and collectively helpful lines. Admitting the inability of the 
tic, average and the ordinary mind to be attracted to the abstruse and 
he the subtle, the Agamic sages went ahead to provide distinct rituals and 
nd ceremonies that could draw its attention to the inner truths involved. 
"m These external rituals and ceremonies make notable contribution to the k 
uis awakening of the otherwise extrovert consciousness of man to the 
in reality and attraction of an Inner Presence. Performance. of social and i 
ing collective religious practices is encouraged. Congregational worship 4 
of ‘creates a pressing atmosphere of great concentration and power resulting 
ai p» the aspirations rising in a multitude of hearts. This nourishes and 
iio Nue the group and the individual both. This bears a close resem- 

ance to the Rituals of the Bralmanas and Yajnas of the Veda. 5 

E © an ‘gamic way of life imposes a solemn responsibility on its adepts 
i s Iddhas. ^ code of conduct is laid down for their functioning and they 
ife properly made aware of their responsibility towards the Society. 
e xs The Agam Shastras make use of Vedic Mantras in their worship and 
is > st of the deities and divinities involved in Tantric worship are 
n AN or modified versions of some of the Vedic deities themselves. 
Sy MM pu ergs Rik Jatvedase Sunvam__ - used for Agni in the 
i and the & pnie Shakti in the Tantras. The Vedic Mentas (o) 
of im. the js -known Gayatri are similarly adopted for different pi | 
d Sams. While Indra occupies the pre-eminent pos 


Ved r 
HE the same Sovereign: position is assigned to MB 
£ Tespectively by Vaishnava, Shaiva and Shakta Tav —— 


E 
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i naspati of the Veda appears as Ganpati in the Tantra. The Vedic Purygp, 
Í Sookta is given the pride of place in Vaishnava Tantras, etc., etc. 


The Agamic texts appear in a highly symbolic form anda mere 
surface reading may reveal only misleading truths. Àn unwary reader may 
I be put of the track. The inner truths can be had only from the Gurus 
| personal revelation who never initiates anyone into the Mysteries with- 
out first assessing the merits and qualifications of the seeker. Sometimes 
i this observation may extend over protracted lengths of time. 


| Some undeserving and unscrupulous persons have brought the 
! Sublime Agamas into disreputs as such persons always do to whatever 
| they may be associated with. The Agam Shastra has now come to be 
regarded as text book of black magic utilised for killing enemies and 
leading women astray. This is a rash and prejudiced opinion. Such ugly 
acts are committed by the degenerate of all cults and religions. Even out 
of religious groups and irrespective of religious affiliations, there has 
never been any lack of the morally corrupt. Could we call all rapists, 
adulterers and murders and cheats as Tantrics ? A moment's reflection is 
sufficient to expose the fallacy and injustice of such a supposition. 


The truth is that while the Goal and the Ideal are determind by the 
Vedas and the Upunishads, the Sadhana or the machinery or the opera: 
tional system— The Tantra— for the realisation of those goals and ideals 
is devised and expounded by the Agamas. 
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E Role of Svabhavokti in Poetic Imagery 


Dr. Shiv Prasad Bharadwaj 


and 
2 From the point of charm in expression, the figure of speech Sva- 


ie bhavokti has been treated as a minor one as compared with those called 
ia the major ones viz, Simile, Metaphor, Hyperbole, Poetic fancy, concise 
speech and the like. Extremists among rhetoricians who attached much 


ists . ; 
ý importance to poetic figures in poetry and were generally known as 


n Alankaravadins, raised a great hue and cry against recognition being 

given to this alankara on the plea that it lacked the real charm of 
the expression which is the central keypoint of an alankara!. The definition of 
d an alankara acceptable to most of the rhetoricians, is that an alankara 
eals 


i$ a charming mode of expression. Consequently it is an indirect speech 
catering to taste understandable of literary people (Sahrdavas) only. If ~ 
9ne describes an ox in a general way that an ox is an offspring of a cow, 

lt eats grass with its mouth? etc., such a description will have no charm 
at all and can never be treated as Kavya which must be something other il 
than a commonplace saying’. On the contrary, a description ofa man ot — . Ww 
4 Creature or their acts, form, dress and adornment or of an inanimate 
thing, place or scenery in its true formas it really exists in nature, comes 
ig the category of Svabhavokti®. In such a description nothing is 
Ound new or uncommon (Lokottara) which should bring Svabhavokti at 
Par with Simile, Metaphor or other alankaras. 


Apparently, such a view seems to be quite correct to some extent. A 
Eus S M. ithout any touch of exaggeration or imagination can not 
GO impression on the mind of a reader ora listener®. Yet the 
Unique poe Svabhavokti is an exception to this general rule. It has a 
Manner ud ion presenting the object in a vivid and conspicuous . 
Of the = s vision of a reader or a listener. For example, description 
80 en ACE antelope in the opening scene of Shakuntala of Kalidasa S 
Specia] ch gud skilfully painted that we feel, as if it were true’, T : 

atacteristic of Svabhavokti induced Dandin to declare ita 


Sim 
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distinct genere of Kavya’. The example of this alankara given by him 
presents a true picture of parrots having curved and red beaks, green 
wings, and necks with three coloured lines on them’. 

If we compare this concept of Svabhavokti with that of the poetic 
Imagery in the poetic criticism of the west, we would happily find close — 
affinity of ideas there too. Western critics treat such a visual description 
as an essential feature of poetry, and call it by the name of the Poetic 
Imagery. From Aristotle up to the modern critic I. A. Richard all of 
them have discussed it at length in their respective works. C. D. Lewis 
observes that a poetic image is a vivid picture of an object described or 
drawn in words?. With the touch of the feeling or emotion, a poet 
presents the object so precisely that it becomes embodied and lifelike, 
moves before the inner vision of a reader or a listener!'. The main 
agency through which a poet can produce an image, is the poetic . imagi- 
nation (Pratibha)!?. With the exclusive help of this power, a poet succeeds 
in creating a world of his ideas of which he is deemed to be the. sole 
creator!?. His success is, however, judged from the embodiment and 
visualisation of creation. Nature of Svahhavokti also is stated to be of the 
same type the poet describes movements, actions or habits of a child or 
an animal which are noticed by everyone in one's day to day life, but 
which remain unnoticed from that point of view from which a poet 
notices it, Unlike a layman, his observations are not confined to the 
outer aspects of the object with which he has nothing to do in isolation. 
He dives deeper iato the heart of the creature, peeps inside and tries fo 
identify it with his impulse—the sole force propelling all his motions”. 
People, therefore, find poets sentiments reflected in the object 
described!*. 


y 


Thus, ít becomes clear that there is close similarity of opinions 
among the critics of east & west over the significant role of poetic imag 
and that the apparent difference is merely in the nomenclature of the. 
technique. Whereas western scholars call it Imagery, Indians ea)” 
Svabhavokti. Through this poetic device not only objects of this gro» 
world bat also those pertaining to the imaginary world become manifes 
ted. Récognizing this unique faculty of Svabhavokti, Mahimabhat? 
came forward to defend its position as an alankara. He praises Um 

alankara for its power of vivifying even of three: worlds!" Udbhat^ 5 
Rudrata’ and Bhoja?" all these rhetoricians recognised this chief natur: 
of Svabhavokti sometimes directly and sometime indirectly. ^ 5 à 
strange enouzh that Bhamaha while giving example of Svabhay™ 
failed to Hote it in the verse in which a cowherd boy. ig described a5 n 
ing'and cursing "his companious. running here-about and div z 
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in ; away his.cows from the cornfield*!, Dandin, of course, seems to be aware- 

en of this unique faculty of this figure of speech beeause he calls it the first 
giving it the name of Jati?. He does not talk of making the described 

tic object conspicuous, never the less, his commentator Taruna Vacasp iti 

se d while expláining the words Rupam Sakshad Vivarnvati as Pratyakshmiv: 

on Darshyanti??, throws light on this aspect of Svabhavokti. And Hrdaya- 

(iic nanda interprets the word Sakshat as 4 vyajin meaning artlessly. For 

of this reason Raghvan holds the view that the word Sakshat implies that 

vis no artificial aid ofa figurative flourish shall be used in this poetic 

or figure?*. This conclusion, however, proves to be untenable in the light of 

i so many instances of Svabh avokti where other poetic figures like Simile, 

ke, or poetic fancy are frequently used. For example, description of the for- 

ain lorn heroine in Meghduta is a fiae case of this alankara. It presents the 

gi- pitiable condition of the lady longing in separation from her darling. She 

sds has become so lean and weak in continuous miseries and grief that lying- 

ole on her sickbed from oneside, looks like the digit of the moon visible in » - 

nd eastern horizon’. Ia this verse the word-picture becomes, clearer with — 

the pine help of simile which makes leanness of the heroine more com- 

ax prehensive. In other verse the same heroine is painted in a fairer colour. 

but There the hero imagines some sign of good omen to the heroine in the 

oet form of. throbbing of her left eye at the time the cloud-messenger would 

the be closer to her. Her eye with its winks covered with the scattered fore- 

o locks and without application of collirium and having forgotten playing 

Mo With brows under intoxication due to abandoning of the use of liquor is 

518 expected to throb from upside down suggesting for some hope of hearing 

ject Something about her spouse?*. The condition of the throbbing eye is 
compared to the blue lily shaken by the moving fish under water. This i 
Picturesque description of the eye of the heroine is just like a short snap ; 

ns from one side. The sad face of the grief-stricken lady and throbbing eye 

gs at described through Svabhavokti whereas the Simile makes the picture 

the. Clearer. Same thing can be amphatically stated about the description 

| it i p deceased Pundarika in Kadambari". This description,too, is a 

oss P piece of S vabhavokti presenting the body of the unfortunate youth 

es" s 9 had Passed away longing for the meeting with his beloved — Maha- 

it em !5 most vivid and picturesque. Here Bina has frequently used 

i Oetic fancy aloag with concealment and other poetic figures. 5t 

J, ag VUES 

ule oe Stretching further, I close the present paper with the remarks 

L5 thet Svabhavokt as power of producing images, is declared by so many $ 

ke wie as is evident from the aforesaid discussion. Visvanatha 

eg arg Tjecting Arthvyakti as an additional guna places the same 


u x: 
Ment that the purpose of this guna is served by Svabhav- 
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okti.55 And Narendraprabha Suri putting forth a verse from Kumarasam. 
phava comments that the pose of every archer at the time of shooting at 
his target, must be similar as that of Cupid described in the verse?*, It 
leaves little doubt about the capability of Svabhavokti in framing an 
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Educational Philosophy of 
Swami Dayananda; 
_A NEED FOR ITS REVIVAL 


Dr Radhey L. Varshney 


Based on Varna Vyavastha, the system of education conceived by 
Maharshi Dayananda is based on the ancient Vedic system of education 
SO successfully practised in the great hermitages of renowned sages like 
Vasistha, Vishwamitra, Valmiki, Parashuram, Drona and Sandipani 
Where thousands of illustrious pupils like Rama, Lakshamana, Kusha, 
Lava, Krishna, Bhisma and Arjuna received their education. Sometime | 
before his death Swami Dayananda uttered these prophetic words on the | 
lamp festival, Deepawali: 


expounded by me in the Satyartha Prakash, will try to found 
institutions where boys would observe Brahmacharya, simultane- 
ously study the Vedas and acquire other useful and practical course 
of instruction, you will, indeed, create such a happy consummation 
In your motherland that young men, -as bright: as the lamps which 
are ignited: to-day, will illumine the darkness caused by ignorance 
and distort the mighty snares of illiteracy and blind faith which 
have practically taken possession of this great country.” 


“If you who are true Aryans and who believe in the theories | 
| 
| 


Emphasizing the importance of learning ‘he. says, “The treasure 
“atning. is imperishable... It increases by giving. Other treasures 
“Ase by spending and: co-shares also take away.their share. Learning 
NS be stolen nor partitioned. The duty of:guarding this treas 
ee y of the king and ordinarily of the people too.” - us 


of 1 
ecr 
can 


= fib euni Dayananda thought of education as a composite 
. — maintains a balance between body and soul, mir 
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His concept of education is Vedic in as much as it is the distilled wisdom 
of the Vedas, nay, its very nucleus is the Vedic path He believes that the 
Vedas are the centre and store of universal knowledge, and he recommends 
the study of the Vedas. By the study of the Vedas is meant not merely a 
parrot-like reproduction of the Vedic hymns or their interpretation, but 
also that education must be as universal as the Vedas themselves The 
Vedas are the voice of truth, so education must be an expression and 
realization of truth. Since the Vedas teach practical wis.lom, education 
must lead man to practical wisdom and not end with the accumulation 
of facts and figures. It must teach man the art of living, leading to 
Salvation, to freedom from self, superstition, ignorance, bigotery and 
narrowmindedness. It should make us learn and practice the principles of 
of Brahmacharya, Basudhey Kutumbham (world unity, international 
understanding, goodwill and peace) observance of celibacy (Brahma- 
charya), dignity of labour, and so on so forth. Education, thus, should 
aim at building our character, it should be free from dogma and theo- 
‘logy, creed and castes, It should be scientific and natural, divine and 
humanistic. y : ; 


; By introducing a system of Gurukulas, Dayananda wanted to make 
us feel the necessity of bringing education close to Nature.s He 
wanted to synthesize the learning of letters with the close observation of 
nature fora complete fruition of various human faculties. As Brahma- 
charya helps even the gods to conquer death, it is the parmanent 
source of energy to man: 'agradw age ar qag aaa? (aada. Hence he 
recommended students to kcep aloof not only from politics but also from 
eight kinds of sensualities—looking at the person of opposite sex, con- 
tactual relation, private meeting, conversation, love-story telling, inter 
course, contemplation of a tempting object and company. He was of the 
Opinion, “whosoever preserves his virile fluid in his body has. his health 
intellect, power and energy duly growing and~he enjoys pleasure.” 


His system of education is further based :on. the close advocacy a 
close pupil-teacher contact and this is sound psychology, In his opinio" 
Tevered as a god, loved as a father, the Guru exerts a most potent P 
ence on the destiny of his pupil He guides him, even as the potter dors 
his clay, into shape and symmetry, So the day-schools and lecture po 
‘were not adequate, and therefore the necessity of residential Guruku? 
He also said that honesty and truthfulness must be the basis of educ? 
tion, and teacher's conduct must be above selfishness, it: should s 
example before the pupils. 


esha 


Good health in open air with good physical exercises must 4 
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d pany good mind. Education, Swami Dayananda said, should not be 
e 


XE tagged on pecuniary ideals. His educational philosophy is thus based on 
| the nature of the child, his place in the universe, in a word, and the end 
of his life. And the philosophers have agreed that you cannot change a 


A 
P. d system of education except on these three grounds. If the ideal is Vedic, 
nd the system must be Vedic. 
ion Education to Rishi Dayaninda was notan isolated thing, but the 
ton part of an organic whole, called social activity. A system of education 
W that does not take into account the real state of society, was not educa- 
ind tion. It can be called only ill-education or anti-education. To him know- 
of ledge was power. His b»ok “the Light of Truth" reaily leads us to the 
nal real light and convinces us of the necessity of character-building. 
na- 
uld The Swami conceived education as some creative process that helps 
co- man to develop his spiritual, intellectual, emotional, and intellectual 
and faculties. It builds his character, it creates in him a sense of responsibi- 
lity and discipline, sincerity and earnestness, makes him an ideal citizen 
: of the world. For this strong discipline, learning of truthful knowledge, 
ake realization of truth, good anvironment, simplicity, Brahmacharya, are 
ee assential, and they can be best taught through the gurukula system of 
1 of education, 
ma- 
ent Because of not much success of this system in the country to-day, 
E some people have begun to doubt its validity. Som? call it ‘obsolete’ ot 
b hers regard in *obscurant', *obsclescent and in vain. The reasons of its 
PN failure will make it very clear that itis not the system but some individuls 
a that have failed, Gurukula system has failed because we do 
E Ws have teacher-managers of the calibre of ourancient Rishis and Munis 
9 were the living examples of sacrifice, tapas, and selfless dedication. 
thas failed also because of constant onsalughts of foreign system on our 
y of puros and culture; it has failed because of Government's 
ion, dus anos, it has also failed because the responsible people mana- 
flu- e à running the Gurukulas did not realize and did not stand to E 
oes ito eE needs of modern society. If a new light and inspiration is fuse 
oms n5 is System, if Gurukulas are solely left to the teachers not the 
ulas: cause NL ne but who are willing to sacrifice their lives for d 
Uca Barbs ; e ucation —the system can be revived. If by changing the old 
t an introducing modern subjects and training of technology and oth 


TOfessi TET SCHO ad 
- Olessiona] Courses, along with the olden values, the system is tried w. Bo s 


SiDCeri 2 Dip 
E: “rity from all corners, the system shall prove its validit E 
 Ualuable tica: : x 
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Needless to mention that we are having instruction but not educa. 
tion; we are learning not culturing; we are ‘not aducated but College 
passed’, we have no character but degrees, no dignity but certificates, 
no morals but cunningness to evade natural,, social and divine laws, 
Instead of training is promoted rote, in the name of civilisation we are 
taught snobbery. in the name of manners is given artificiality. Education 
is gradually becoming anti-education. And the net result is gloom, des- 
pondency, decadence, hopelessness, frustration and failure. In this 
modern age, therefore, Swani’s system of education is much more 
relevant than ever before. Let the educational planners, classroom 
operators, financial agencies, public at large and the controlling bodies as 
well as the government consider seriously the ways and means of coming 
out of the rut in which education is. The answer is supplied by Swami 
Dayananada and the ancient system of education in India. 


PRAYER TO SARASWATI 


aed tat: ATA Waar 
Haq fasar gak araífur d 


a Xem agag o: 
aaa: areata afag mea FP: I 


Saraswati, that retiring bosom, which is the source of 
delight, with which thou bestowest all good things, which is the 
sontainer of wealth, the distributor of riches, the giver of 80° 
(fortune), that (bosom) do thou lay open at this season for 
our nourishment. 


‘Rig Veda 1-164-4? 
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Open Book Examination 
Disastrous to Memory Faculty 


Mrs. Amrit Verma 


No other field of national construction and development is posing 
so many problems as education today. Now a days the examinee 
frequently attempts copying in the examination hall and the invigilator 
does not allow him to do so. In this tussle the examinee's physical 
resistance some-times becomes so furious that the invigilator and the 

_ authorities are compelled to shrick and forced by the circumstances 
Some people suggest to allow the examinee the use of books openly and 
legally. This solution is termed open book examination. 


Now the question arises whether the open book examination will 
maintain the very purpose and chastity of the education ? After 
imparting learning the teacher wants to assess the amount of learning 
achieved by a student and the examination is devised to measure this 
achievement. Any aid adversely effecting his exposure of learning is a 
hinderance to the assessment. Allowing books in the examination helps 
Student to hide the true exposure of his achievement. Thus learning - 
Measure and assessment value of the examination get diminished leading 2 
to the institution of education dying it's own death. cda de 


te mee hazards of open book examination do not stop at detr 
dM Purpose of education but go farther to destroy memo : 
lis ay an examinee takes book in the examination hall? Because h 
Soa 9 learnt material in his memory, is the simple answered mit 
i San the examination certainly negates the need for memo 
bu SUM knowledge. As a result the student will go w 


“a ands full of books in the examination hall and durin 


j 
] 


———— 


a life of several years of educational Tapas under .strict QUIM 
Brahmachari ( student) evolved out of arduous Gurukula oven. fif 
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Thank God, all botheration of the invigilator and the authorities jg Over, 
the student is happy and has got first division in the result. But Where 
exists the learning ? Certainly not in the mind of the passed youth but 
in the books he went with in the examination hall. Further on the basis 
of the good degree he may easily get a job. Just foresee, with a ming 
blank of knowledge what will he do on the job ? Of course, no work or 
some conscientious fellow might go to bis office daily with old course 
books and there search answers and solutions for each issue on the 
office table. With such a picture alround, will the offices, factories, 
railways etc., function porperly ? Impossible. Apart from malfunction in j 
daily routine the memory faculty of youths remaining rarely used will 
certainly get deteriorated and promote hypomnesia. It is memory and 
advanced mental function which distinguish man from animal. 


In vedic and ancient India a Brahmachari (scholar) used to 
memorise not only the voluminous four Vedas but also their commen- 
taries. There were no written books but the huge learning used to get 
transferred through the long chain of Gurus and Sishyas for centuries 
past. With a mountain of learning erected in mind the man of Vedic 
times could solve the mysteries of nature and universe and ultimately 
made human life happy. That was why Rishis and Munis i. €., Jearned 
scholars could advocate such an advanced learning, which the moder 
science and technology in certain fields have not yet grasped. The 
hypotheses of new researches always originate in-the minds of Jearned 
scholars. Comparing modern man with that of Vedic times the memor 
function seems to have already deteriorated much as in daily life som® 
people go even with chits of purchase items to the market. 


The most disheartening feature of current examinations is that the 
parents ard family membeis are often seen helping their kids in copy!ne 
Even some mothers have taken pains waiting in streets for the D 
to purchase atomic guess papers late in nights, of the family Mem E. 
supplying solutions around examination halls are not an infrequent st 
This is the height of parental sweet poisoning to kids. Such paren? 2 
never the nurturers of their offsprings but their slow killers in the g 
of false tender affection. The Vedas propound studentship ( Brah m 
charya ) as a life of great Tapas. The parents of Vedic times used 
send their very small offsprings to Gurukulas far away in jungles t° 


purified gold shining and valuable for the family and „the nation: 
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What a vast difference has developed in the outlook of Vedic and 
modern parents. Even before the education of the child the parent's ! 
reeducation has posed a great necessity of the day. Instead of parents I 
taking side of their child's shortcomings and complaining the teacher | Í 
they must themselves unite with the teacher in child education and H 
development. The Vedic Guru was both a teacher and a nurturer for the !i 
Brahmachari used to live with him and in his Ashram (house). Thus 
all his twenty four hours a day passed under the teacher but now he 
only studies for a few hours in a day under varied teachers. This way 
the most important nurture part of the Guru is left uncovered for the 
modern parent feels his duty off towards the child after admitting him 
in the best school available right from the nursery level and gets busy in 
performing personal and social duties in office, clubs, parties etc. The 
modern education is not full but only part. Under all circumstances the 
education of the child must be full. The only two solutions now left are |] 
either the parent must send the children to the whole time residential 
and far off Gurukula type schools or must perform the uncovered and 
left out nurture job of the Vedic Guru himself in his own house. Under 
all circumstances the child from the very outset must be trained to be 
intelligent, diligent, having high moral and social values useful for the 
nation at large. 


—— mone 


Thus permitting books in the examination will lead to hypomnesia 
In the new generation. It is like an incapable doctor rationalising and 
me | legalising the ailment instead of curing it. The student must be shictly 


nory i made to memorise as much possible. The memory develops by the 
2 1 exercise of memorising. Not only the old Vedic and faculty psychology 

[ but the new schools of behaviourism, associationism and conditioning 

p Support our view. The Vedas believed in the oral cramming of the whole 
| the n knowledge, In view of faculty psychology if a faculty is not used 
ying | Properly and fully then ultimately its function and efficiency get 
kets n deteriorated. According to Watsonians memory is a matter ofS. R. 
bes f (Stimulus-Response ) formula, thus depending on exercise. The asso- 
ight. "^üonists and conditioning theorists also believe that unless the — ' 
s are Connection in ideas are made stronger by the use of law of exercise and — 
gar? "Peütion, memory cannot be strong and long lasting. Thus the open —— 
yma book examination system will be most disastrous to education, - 
d to Society and memory faculty of man. 
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flowers engender in me intelligence. 
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Prayer for Intelligence 


"si A eat ag tet tat axeadt | 
Wat Ww aR gene | 


May Indra grant me intelligence. May. goddess Saraswati grant 
of lotus 


a5 Yajurved™ 
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Dr. Vinod P. Upadhyay 


aW 


Vedas have the great tradition of knowledge received from our 
ancestors, who were well aware of the different aspects associated with 
human life. In the Vedic era the knowledge was transferred orally from 
Guru to his disciples in the form of Sanskrit hymns. That is why 
Vedas have also been named as Sruti. The Rigveda and the Atharva- 
veda are rich enough in bearing the text pertaining to the diseases and 
their treatment using herbs, herbo-minerals, processed metals and 
| animal products. However more stress is put on the utilization of herbs. 
Herbs or Herbal mixtures were sacrificed in fire as measures to fight air 
pollution, harmful krimi or different types of pathological organisms: 
and to incite rain. Since it is our utmost duty to trace thoroughly the ~ 
b hidden treasures of our ancient literature, an attempt here is being made 
b to make a thorough search on the *Somaras" mentioned in the Vedas 
E and other ancient texts. Somaras was prepared from herbs and used as 
S divine drink in the pre-vedic and Vedic era for the eradication of 
diseases, to attain immortality and get rid of reincarnation. 


md 


>a 


The descriptions of Soma found in ancient texts indicate that 
Was a rare commodity at that time too. Shatpath Brahman describ j 
Soma as rare and highly priced drink. Rigveda (1& 9 Me 
Mons that a person paying due respect to cow and brahm 
Mee passing the life of austerity, devotion and cha 
e e E recognize this rare plant. Thus the search for Sor 
p TA i 1g effort, and often there was a big competition to 

Du * used to quarrel and snatch Soma from ea 
CU the owner of a big domain and high p 
e ‘Soma’, Soma has been described : 
Tce of energy and wisdom. __ 
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Rigveda has described the collection method of the ‘Soma’ herb, its 
cleaning and processing in the form of drink (Somaras) in special types 
of utensils kept for this purpose. The drink was allowed to be taken in 
the morning and at the auspicious hours. The Vedic and the later 
Sushruta and Charak Samhita descriptions of ‘Soma’ do not resemble, 
Some scholars believe that they are different *Somas". Ayurveda is the 
Upveda of the Atharva Veda. There might be some alterations due to 
a long lapse of period in the method of interpretation so further resear- 
ches are required to be conducted in this direction. Rigveda postulates 
two types of Soma. Sushruta Samhita mentions 24 varieties of Soma 
along with their availability and use for Kaya-Kalpa ( complete 
rejuvination ). Every type of Soma has been described bearing 15 
Jeaves, each leaf growing with each day of the growing moon. Thus 
grow 15 leaves on the full moon day, which were reduced to the stem 
after falling one leaf each day within the next 15 days. It is further 
quoted that Soma bear golden splendour, was found floating on the 
water, hanging from the trees and growing on the earth, But is there any 
such single herb available ? The botanists are not sure. It is further 
described that the juices of leaves, latex and roots etc., were used. The 
names of some important hills where Soma grows have been 
mentioned in the Rigveda ( 9 Mandal ) such as Munjavan in Himalaya 
and Malay in South India The Parsi religious book “ Jindavast2 i 
mentions the name of “Homa” with the same description as of Som’ 
Thus ‘Homa’ seems to be the synonym for Soma. Soma is also 
mentioned in ancient Chinese literature. 


The description given by ‘Sushruta’ reveals that Soma was not a 
single herb but several herbs bearing the characteristics of Soma which 
probably were being used in the preparation of Somaras. 


Since 1814 A. D. various scholars have been conducting researches 
on Soma which are cited below:— 


(a) William Roxburgh in 1814 for the first time named Rul? 
&ravecleus. Linn. ( Rutaceae ) as Soma. This plant is know as <sudab’ OF 
*Sitab' in Punjab. 

- (b) According to Dr. Watt, Sarcostemma brevistigma wae 
(Asclepiadaceae) and its other species are ‘Soma’ or ‘Somlata’. In he! y 
Pharmacopoeia its dried stem is used as emetic and the whole plant q 


bitter tonic, cooling and restorative, 


(c) Periploca aphylla Decne ( Asceepiadaceae ) is also clai 


be Soma. This is a small herbaceous, leafless plant. The milky pe 
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used as antiphlogistic application and the whole plant is given internally 
in cerebrospinal fever and as stomachic. 


(d) Dr. Usman Ali and Narayan Swami have claimed Ceropegia 
Juncea Roxb. (Asclepiadaceae) as ‘Soma’. There are so many species of 
this plant. The plant is sold in Kerala as Soma. Its root is used as a 
bitter tonic and digestive 


(e) In !960 A. D., N. A. Quazilbas a botanist at Peshawar 
University proclaimed Ephedra pachyclada Boiss ( Gnetaceae ) and its 
another species as Soma. This plant is found in Hindukush, Safed 
Koh and Suleman ranges (now in Pakistan) Mixed with medicated 
mercury this herb is assumed to rejuvinate tbe body.. Physicians in 
Afghanistan use this herb in their medical practice. 


(€) Ephedra vulgaris Hook. F. ( Gnetaceae ) another species of 
the above mentioned plant used in China under the name ‘Ma Huang’ 
is also claimed to be Soma. The decoction of whole plant mixed with 
black pepper is used in cough, cold, urticaria, skin diseases and as a 
restorative This plant and some other species are found growing in 
Nepal and Himalaya. 


Ephedra gerardiana Wall is found growing in Chakrata near Deoban 
in northern U. P. hills. In modern pharmacology the alkaloids L. 
Ephedrine and pseudo-ephedrine found in these herbs are prescribed for 
Cough, asthma and heart disease like adrenaline. Dr. Myers has 
proclaimed Ephedra as Soma. There is no doubt that Ephedrine is far 
More effective than Soma for the patients of asthma, the most delicate 
disease of respiratory system. 


(g) Dr. Richard Gorden Wasson an American mycologist, who 
undertaken a comprehensive study of the Rigvedic Soma, after 15 
Years of work came to conclusion that the mushroom Amanita muscaria 


has 


Fin exl. ) Quel ( Agaricaceae ) known as fly agaric, is the Vedic Soma. 


M cent has been high lighted by N.C. Shah in one of bis 
Nos $$ The mushroom is found in the birch and pine forests of Afgha- 

an, northern temperate forests of Asia and Northern Siberia. The 
ae is used for intoxication. The juice enhances the working, 
alkal, z of man and is a hallucinogenic. It contains the follow 

M E MED muscarine, atropine, scopolamine, hyoscyamine 
mE the similarity with the Rigvedic Soma, the author has mad n 
uska tor emove the controversy in his publication, “Soma; the divine 
9m of immoitality". ( Dharmyug June 3, 1973 ). 
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(h) Recently Bharat Rakshak in an article in Dharmyug has 
referred the work of K.C. Sagar, a senior I. A. S. officer in Gujrat 
State. According to him the herb mentioned as soma is Cissus quadran. 
gularis Linn. (Vitaceae) known as Asthisanhara in Sanskrit. This 
scholarly work is an asset in the field of Soma identification which need 
further approval. 


Author’s concept 


It should be kept in mind that none of the above herbs has been 
rare now or probably in the ancient times. None of them is 
under extinction or has extincted and ample of them are available even 
now. Thus they do not support the fact of the rareness of ‘oma No 
doubt some of these plants would have been used as substitutes of Soma. 
As the Aryans migrated from place to place they must have used 
different plants for the preparation of Somaras, because one plant is not 
available everywhere. 


Soma was not an intoxicating drink as interpreted by some authors. 
Alcohol as an intoxicating drink produces Rajsik and Tamsik feelings 
while the intake of Soma produces Satvik sentiments as usually men 
tioned Thus to interpret ‘Somaras’ as ‘Sura’ or ‘wine’ is wrong, for Our 
ancient texts have very clearly prohibited liquor consumption. *Somaras 
was always prepared fresh. Fermentation may develop if such herbal 
mixture is kept forsome longer time. Small amount of alcohol if thus 
produced, acts as a preservative not as an intoxicant. Alcohol when used 
in small quantity helps in dispersing the effect of herbal ingredients mixed 
in it due to Vyavayi (spreading) property. For alcoholic drink the word 


: : f t 
used in Vedas and Ayurveda is Sura, Asava or Arishta but p 
‘Somaras,’ 


The author formerly saw, in the journal ‘Smithsonian’ Vol. 6, 1978 
and recently at Chinese market in New York during his visit to DU 
a plant known as Ginseng. There is a strong coincidence in betwee? E 
properties mentioned about Soma in Rigveda and ‘Ginseng’ in QU 
literature, "Dragon root." Both are claimed to be rare, n e 
growing. Ginseng, Panase ginseng C. A. Mey ( Araliaceae ) Sy? Ara 
ginseng has human like structure, particularly the root, which is US 
a sis for all. In a communication from the head quarters of H- H. oH 
Dalai Lama at Dharamshala (Himachal ) the author came tO ko 


ee A E t ; ; neat 
that this rare and high priced, Chinese plant also grows in Tb ae 


The 


Nefa boarder ( near Tsona Dyong) and Chumbi valley in Central 2 
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hae Tibbet is considered to be "Trivishtap" and as mentioned in. 
jrat ancient literature has been the abode of the Aryans. It is just possible 
Wi that the Aryans used this plant for their immortal drink, while staying l ! 
This in ‘Trivishtap’. But later, when they migrated to other places some other | 
eed substitutes for it would have been selected. Indian variety of the above | | 
plant known as 'pseudo-ginseng' which is found growing in Darzeeling, j| 

Khasi, Jayantiya hills and parts of Sikkim has lesser effect, | 

l 

| 


John S. Massey who has widely travelled in South East Asia, has 
given a comprehensive description of this magic plant in ‘Smithsonian’ 
Vol 6, 1975 Washington, iaartisle, ‘Ginseng : as folklore cure all is being 


d 
Í 
M 


Yen regarded seriously". The features which resemble in both the drugs are 
No that both are tasty ( Swaduskilayam...for Soma in Rigveda ), both are 
ma, rare, both have yellowish splendour, both are used for all body com- 
sail plaints, both have been claimed to be panacea and both are priced as equal 
no to gold. There is a craze for Ginseng in America, W.Germany, Japan and 
Britain. Even U.S.S.R. is doing serious efforts for growing this plant in 
E their country. The literature searched in New York by the anthon moveat 
ings that the plant is used in different forms viz., fresh juice, decoction with 
ien- honey extract, chewing gum, granules, tea and in shampoos, creams, 
a skin lotions for tropical use. Recently in a conference on ginseng in Seoul, 
p South Korea, it was proclaimed that long term oral administration of 
bal Ginseng decreases the incidence of tumour development andiinhibits the 
hus 8towth of tumours. Researchers found this root useful in preventing 
E heart ailments and diabetes. The herb is effective in stress management. 
xdi The above description completely co-relates with the description of Soma, 
ord the favourite drink of orientals mentioned in the Rigveda. 
not 
Ginseng is sometimes linked with ‘Lakshmana’, a herb prescribed in 
Ayurvedic texts for the birth of a male child, mentioned to have human- 
976 like Structure but none of the other features resembles in both of them. 
Ay Inseng is given for all bodily complaints as described above. When the 
the Whole body is rejuvinated the sexual system also gets benefitted which - 
nese In turn may help in the birth of a male baby. But none of the literature : 
Jowi Consulted as yet mentions this particular feature of ginseng. It has — , 
alia More resemblance with Soma in comparison to ‘Lakshmana’. 


So However endeavour for searching a widely acceptable solution o : 
m à. Identity is still in progress. Unbiased thinking, correlation o cts. 
mà Clinical trials ultimately may help in this search. The pr i 


* rove a milestone in this direction. 
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Book Review 


1, Glimpses of the Vedas: Prof. Satyavrata Siddhantalankar : 
e à . Publisher: Milind Publication Pvt. Ltd., New Delhi; pp. 140; 
Price; Rs./32, 1980. 


Vidyamartanda Prof.  Satyavrata Siddhantalankar needs no 
introduction. Besides being an orator of outstanding ability, Prof, 
Siddhantalankar is a prolific writer in Hindi, Sanskrit and English. In 
197%, he was called upon to preside over the International Aryan | 
Conference at Nairobi. For ten years he ably guided the fortunes of the r 


ia Gurukula Kangri University. His forte lies in the field of Education, 
Anthropology, Psychology, sociology and Vedic culture. Dr. Satyavrata 
) 1 has to his credit illuminating commentaries on the Upanishadas and 
| i Gita. 
| 


Glimpses ofthe Vedas has been written by him with a- view to 
providing first hand knowledge to the English knowing people about what 
the Vedas contain. Dr. Satyavrata has selected for incorporation in this 
fa i book some Suktas from the Vedas and has tried to explain the core of 

these Mantras in simple and lucid English. He aims at spreading the 
light of the Vedas and in the process to help the reader evaluate the 


th | technique of the education of human mind. In this exercise he lays bare 
| the psychological, spiritual and the cultural gospel of the Vedas for the 
"e benefit of the English-knowing public. 


iE Of particular interest to the educationist would be the Brahma- 
j chatya Sukta which is the fifth Sukta in the eleventh Kanda of the 
Atharva Veda. As the learned author writes the concept of Brahma-- 
charya is the great discovery of the Vedic culture. It does not mean 
culbacy. Tt signifies physiological, psychological and spiritual develop- 
Ment, of human beings. The word Brahma means great and Charya 
es Movement. Hence the word Brahmacharya means movem 
ee Breatness. The Brahmacharin is a man of character. His 
; CREER of life is to acquire knowledge in every field of life. He g 
dod every thing that is in the heaven and on the earth. 
Ene dynamic principle of education when it.orda 
E tween the teacherand tot should be as close as 
ee, . et and the child in the womb -31 4 a:a: (ma 


K CE. 


forms the basis of the Gurukula systen of edu ation. 


TO | 


kul 
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Attention may also be invited to the Samanan Sukta (191) of the 
Rig Veda which is a unique prayer for social brotherhood and seeks tg 
invoke the Lord of creation to inspire mankind with the feeling of 
fraternal love. It commands man to unite, to move together, to talk 
together and to think together, “ common be your aims, common b: the 
decisions of your assembly, common be your thoughts, common be your 
will and intentions, so that directed by common means you may achieve 
your object" commands the Veda. 


In the Samanasaya Sukta (3-30) of the Atharva Vela the Lord 
directs men to be conscious of their place in life and of their duties to 
harness common objectives, living together with sweet and fraternal 
feelings, to move together, to march together and to think together. 
“ Let the reservoir of your drinking water be common. I unite you ina 
common bond of love and brotherhood, getting together offer — prayers 
to the Divine Light just as the spokes of the wheel are joined together 
from all sides in the hub. Here is a commandment which seeks to 
destroy the hiatus between the haves and the have-nots, between the rich 
and poor, between the privileged and the dispossessed by preaching the 
gospel of universal brotherhood and Vedic socialism. 


Some of the other selected Suktas are the Purusha Sukta, Hiranya- 
garbha Sukta, Prithvi Sukta, Siva Samkalpa mantras etc. and make 
eleyating reading. 


2. Exposition of Vedic Thought : P-of S ityavrata Siddhant dankar * 
Publisher: Munshiram Manoharlal Private Ltd; New Delhi-55; 
pp. 409; Price : Rs. 95/-, 1980. 


Exposition of Vedic thought is an original contribution towards the 
propagation of Vedic literature. Ia this essay, the author has trie 
interpret the Vedic doctrines in the perspective of modern thought t 
enable the reader to judge how far the view that the teachings of 
Vedic Rishis are unprogressive and unscientific is justified. In a b 
sweep of intellectual endeavour the author has tried to examin? 
eternal problems which have been plaguing man from the very begin 
of Time. What is mind ? Whatis soul ? What is consciouess ? 


is God ? What is creation ? What is reincarnation ? What is death * 
of Veo 
sure the 


road 


ping 
pat 


2nd While ably expounding the thoughts and concepts 
Rishis the learned professor has sought to analyse and mea 
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against the yardstick of modern science. As for instance while comparing 
the Vedic theories with those of modern Psychology he refers to the 
classification of urges in three groups—Putreshna, which signifies sex 
urge as adumbrated by Freud, Loheshna, which signifies Adler’s will to 
power and Vitt-shna which has been incorporated by Mc Dougall in the 
group of instincts. Similarly the conscious, the subconscious and the 
unconscious have been compared to Jagrata, the Swapna and the Susupti 
of the Vedic thought with a difference that whereas psychoanalysis 
mikes a threefold divisions of consciousness, the Vedic Pò chology speaks 
of the fourth plane of consciousness, knowa as the Turiya 


The learned author takes in his sweep the beliefs of Jews, Christ- 
ians, Muslims, Charvaks, Vedantins, Shaivaites and Vaishnavaites on 
the various questions he has set himself to answer in the light o. Vedic 
thought. 


As he says, the quintessence of Vedic thought is that however 
much advances mankind may make in the material world, so long as 
we are devoid of the treasure lying hidden in the world of spirit, our 
achievments are of no avail. He rightly points out however that 
according to Vedic thought spiritualism does not mean that this world 
is nothing but Maya and the wealth of this world is an illusion. It only 
Means that though the body is real. the soul which animates the body 
and is apart from the body is also real. In other words, according to the 
Vedic view man’s visible body is an instrument, of an invisible conscious 
energy which seeks to use it to achieve certain ends asa vehicle of 
Conscious Supreme power. 


Very ably the learned author has repelled the theorythat science 
and spiritualism are antagonistic to each other. He approvingly quotes 
Einstein: "Science without religion is lame, religion without science is 
blind." The reader may however find much to differ with the learned 
Author in this treatise which seeks to coversuch a wide spectrum of 
human thought and intellectual curiosity. He will nevertheless stand 
impressed by the caliber and energy of the octagenarian professor who 
continues to perform Tapas in the tradition of ancient sages and is all 
the fitter and richer for it. 


G. B. K. Hooja 


u 
I 
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3. The Word as Revelation : Names of Gods: By Ram Swarup 
Publisher : Impex India, New Delhi, 198€, pp. xvi ( 190) : price 
Rs. 75.00 


The study of the origin of words is a facinatine subject. It enhances 
one's understanding of language and enab.es one to recognize and to 
apprec ate the psycho-dynamics of the same urge of the human psyche 
towards expression and communication through different words in 
different languages. The same ecstacies and the same agonies, the same 
urges and the same reactions can be found to animate apparently 
different and diverse words and languages existing among the races of 
mankind. Academically, such a study enriches one's understanding and 
knowledge of linguistics. Psychologically it takes one to the threshold of 
the principle of the Spiritual Oneness of entire mankind; nay, the whole 
of creation for the matter of that; for even animals and plants are said 
to have their own ways of communication and have been s?en to respond 
to sounds, words and signals given to them by human beings. 


The work under review is a pioneering work in the field and makes 

a searching analysis of the origin of different words and the intriguing 
but interesting process of language formation. The book consists of 
'two parts. The first part chiefly deals with the problems of our spoken 
‘and written Janguages. Problems such as how words get their sounds, 
‘roots of different words, synonyms and different levels of meanings etc. 
‘are ably and interestingly taken up and discussed. The treatment of the 
issues involved is highly useful and informative toscholars and 
‘academicians. At the same time. it is highly creditable for the auther t9 
have adopted a style which makes the book interesting and enjoyabl: 
to the lay-reader as well. 
In the Chapter entitled ‘The Speech Sounds” we are given the 
thought provoking information that __ "speech sounds are not merely 
physical; they represent psychic qualities even ideas, which enter into Ne 
marking of a name." The Chapter “How New Things Are Name 
¡provides great food for thought. No treatment of such a subject can e 
„be conclusive. But the search for truth, impartiality of treatment 47 
: „sincerity of conviction which the auther. brings to bear upon p 
subject-matter makes the chapter stimulating anä informative: 


The second part of the book carries six chapters in it 
chapters variously deal with the Names of '*Gods"-Vedic and post 
Their concrete images, attributes and Their transforming pod 
isa glossary ofthe Sanskrit Terms used in the text at the end 
followed by a painstakingly written Index which adds to the utilit 
completeress of the work. 


je 


` Thes? 
Vedic- 
There 
. This 8 
yin 
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) A statement made in the thirteenth chapter is very important to " 
e Sadhakas of Spiritual discipline—“But there isa sense in which the Gods 
are outsiders. They are external to the ordinary desire-consciousness 
Š which we best know and with which we are most familiar.” Here is | 
revealed the secret of success in Sadhana. The mind, the underlying | 8 
continuum of consciousness must be madea congenial abode for the f 
descent and stay of the Divinity contemplated upon. Otherwise the | j 
5 | Deity remains an outsider i. e., stays out. This is the whole of Sudhana hl 
; | ina nutshell. i] 
f i There are some shortcomings also in the book which cannot be | f 
d ignored. The use of the word “Gods” irks one’s rational sensibility. | 
f There would have been no lose of meaning or eflect if the right and m 
e appropriate form “gods” had been used. The “Gods” would not suffer 
d ! any indignity or loss of status if they are written about as “gods”. 
d In the Preface we are told that ““__.__my worthwhile inquiry into 
i linguistics must merge into the nature of Reality" (p. ix). But later on 
5 (p. xii) a categorical statement is made that the approach of the work is 
g i net esoteric. Later, on the next page we are told that the work shows 
of Í —— how deepening meanings could be unearthed through alert and 
ji devout attention, called meditation in yogic literature." Then how is the 
S, approach not of an esoteric kind ? Similarly a claim is made on 
C. P: xii that the work ‘deals with Vak, speech, the pregnant word, not with 
je Dhvani or Sabda, sound “The distinction which is sought to be created 
d S untenable, Any word. uttered or even unuttered must fall under any 
o One of the categories of sound. Vaikhari, Madhyama, Pashyanti and 
1; | Para are dhvani or sabda in every way. 
| All words are said to be the forms of kundalini who is addressed 
he as Ekanekakshrakritih in yoga. And when we seek to unravel their 
ly Secrets through Tapa or meditation, we are actually performing the 
x Preliminary ground work of Nada Anusandhan or Sabda Yoga. 
T a m Ment is made on page 15 which leads one to believe that E 
od ae is identical with the Mooladhar Chakra: This 3 in ee a 
js ith the existing occult literature and beliefs. Solar plexus S 


of th M above, however, does not detract from the merit and quality of $ 
€ bo 
h 


astri. 
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A COMPREHENSIVE 


History of Arya Samaj 


To be published in seven volumes under the auspieces of 


The International Aryan League 


(Sarvadeshik Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, New Delhi 
Chief Editor : Dr. Satyaketu Vidyalankar D. Litt. (Paris). 


The ninteenth century was a very important epoch of Indian history. 
It saw great movements of Renasissance and Reformation which led to 
the emergence of India as an independent nation. Much credit for these 
movements is given to English education introduced by the British and 
the impact of western civilzation and culture, and the work of leaders 
like Raja Rammohan Roy who took their inspiration and ideas from tbe 
West. Due importance has not been given to the work of Swami 
Dayananda Saraswati and-the Arya Samaj that was founded by him for 
cntinuation of his work for regeneration of India. 


If an impartial survey of the achivements of the various movements 
for the renaissance of modern India is made, it will have to be admitted 
that the Arya Samaj stands the foremost among them. Its influence 5 
not limited to the educated elite alone, it has permeated, the lower strate 
of Indian society as well. In fact, it has become a mass movement with 
thousands of primary organisational units in towns and villages all over 
India, millions of regular members anda much larger number of followers: 
There is no other society or association in India which may claim such? 
sound and wide spread organisation and large number of regular a 
devoted, members. With the establishment of a good number of p rigen 
units in Europe, America, Africa, Mauritius. Fiji etc., Arya Sam ; 
fast becoming a world movement now. 


_ Arya Samaj has worked among the Inlian masses not only M 
religious and social reforms but has also generated the spirit of patio 
nationalism and love for India’s own culture and religion. It is e 
strange that a powerful movement like Arya Samaj has not attrac: 


3 : jan 
sfficient auttention of the historians. Even in the books of modern Ind “4 


a 
V 
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history written after independence (1947) Only casual references have | 
been made to swami Dayananda Sarswati and Arya Samaj and their con- i 
tribution to the resurrection of India. Our Government has already pub- j | 
lished a detailed history of India's freedom struggle and has now under | 
taken to prepare and publish a comprehensive history of the Indian H 
Trade Union move.nent. This history is going to bə | 
volumes. Who will deny that the work of Arya Samaj for regeneration of | 
India is much more important than that of the Trade Union movement. Í 
But no effort has so far beza made to prepare a detailed history of Arya | 
Samaj. 


published in eighteen 


gue > Itis good that Sarva deshik Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, New Delhi has 
lhi now undertaken this work and has established Arya Swadhyaya Kendra, 
an autonomous body, for the purpose. 


! But this great and important project can be made a success only if 
ry. active and enthusiastic co-operation of all Aryasamajists is available and 
d to they liberally contribute to the funds of Arya Swadhyaya Kendra. 
lese 
and Main Topics to be dealt with in the history of Arya Samaj - 
iS Volume one: What Dayananda means by 'Arya. His views on the 
the glorious past of the Aryas and how these views are getting support from 
am recent historical and archeological researchers. The great religious and 
for eultnral empires of the Aryas in ancient times. How Aryan religion faced 

the challenge of Buddhism and Islam. More powerful challenge by 
nts Christianity during the ninteenth century and how Dayananda faced it. 
ted Social, religious and political conditions in India during the ninteenth 
eis century. The dark period of Indian history, Movements of Renaissance | 
rata and Reformation. Dayanand's work for regeneration of India and for good 
vith of humanity. Arya Samaj was founded by him to continue his work for 
ver Te-eatablishing the supremacy of Aryan religion and culture and to re- 
ers. Organise Society and state in accordance with Vedic teachings and ideals. 
ha : Ms 
ind . Volume two: Expansion of the activities and influence of Arya Samaj 
ary ^^ different parts of India and the overseas territories. How the work of 


Arya Samaj spread in inaccesible valleys of the Himalayas. Detailed 
“ccount of various Pratinidhi Sabhas — such as Arya Pratinidhi Sabha — 
"Mab and Arya Pradeshik Pratinidhi Sabha, and the developmen 
TN Tganisations and work. Complete description of primary, provinci 
Vitie Mmter-national organisations of Arya Samaj and their numerous 
TUN "Expansion of Arya Samaj in different countries of 
. etica ang. Continent, Europe, Wesfern and South-eastern 
| T Parts of the world, X. 
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Volume three: Work of the Arya Samaj in the field of education, 
D.A,V. schools and colleges, Gurukul system of education and establish- 
ment of Gurukulasin U.P., Punjab, Gujrat, Bihar, Orissa, Andhra Pradesh 
and elsewhere, Other type of educationalinstitutions run by Arya Samaj. 
V ork of Arya Samaj for Sanskrit, Hindi and other Indian languages. 
Development of religious and other literature by Arya scholars. Work of 
Arya Samaj for female education. 


Volume four: Work of Arya Samaj &for social reform. Problems of 
untouchability and caste system. Approach of Arya Samaj towards these 
problems. Social evils such as child marriage, dowry system, drinking, 
parda and the work of Arya samaj for their removal. How Arya Samaj 
worked to help orphans and widows. Detailed account of the work of 
Arya Samaj for helping theneedy and establishing a classless society 
based on the principle of social justice. 


Volume five: Religious, philosophical and political ideas of Swami 
Dayananda and the work of Arya Samaj for propounding and supporting 
them. Dayananda’s method of interpreting Vedic verses and the scholars 
who continued to write new commentaries on the Vedas in accordance 
with the method of Dayananda. 


Volume six: Arya Samaj and politics, Contribution of Swami 
Dayananda and Arya Samaj in the makingof modern India and to 
India’s freedom struggle. Did Dayananda i inspire or took part in the first 
Indian war of independence ( 1857)? Did he inspire Pandit Shyamji 
Krishna Verma to organise a society in Britain for India's freedom ? 


Volume seven: Detailed account of scholars, missionaries, sanyasis, 
mahatmas, educationists and workers of Arya Samaj and evaluation of 
their work. Full and exhaustive description of the persons who advanced 
the cause of Arya Samaj by contributing to the funds of Arya Samaj and 
Arya institutions or who collected funds for them. 


Dr. Satyaketu Vidyalankar D. Ditt. (Pat? 
Director 

ARYA-SWADHYAYA KEN 
A-1/32, Safdarjang Enclave, New pelhi- 
Phone : 66153 
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YOGI PHARMACY 


HARDWAR 


situated at the banks of sacred river Ganga, produces 


about 300 Ayurvedic medicines with mechanised and 
hygenic process to popularise the vedic. therapeutic 


r system, Ayurveda, throughout the world. Ayurveda 

is the only efficacious pathy which has no side 

affects. : 

f e: em 

; Yogi Pharmacy has earned a name in export business of 
Taw materials and medicines and has won many 

export awards: 

J 


Yogis New Presentation : 


 "Chyavanprash 
Silver 
| Biscuits" 


A neutricious and delicious product 

for ; 
family, guests and convalscent persons to attain 
health and vitality. 


YOGI PHARMACY > 
Laksar Road, mM 


P. O. GURUKULA KANGRI-249404, HARDWAR. (U p 
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Gurukula Kangri Pharmacy, Hardwar 


HAS A WIDE REPUTATION 


for its reliable and pure Ayurvedic Medicines produced 
under long experienced experts in modern scientific 
manner with genuine herbal ingredients easily available 
in the foothills of the Himalyas, where this Pharmacy is 
located. 

It is run by Gurukula Kangri and its profits go for 
the maintenance of various departments of the Gurukula 
Education. 


The Pharmacy produces the entire range of Ayurvedic 
Medicines some of which are mentioned below : 


Chyavanprash Vishisth : A jem-like all season tonic 
for the whole famliy.  Efficacious in asthma, chronic 
cough, cardaic debility, consumption, anaemia, obstruc- 
tive metabolismand respiratory troubles. 


Bhimseni Surma : Improves eye-sight and checks forma- 
tion of catract, trachoma and myopia. 


Payokil : Ideal tooth powder. Sure cure for pyorrhoe?; 
bleeding and spongy gums, carious yellow teeth and 
toothache. 


Brahmi Rasayan : A jam-like all time brain tonic, must 
for students, professors, scientists, judges and lawy ers. 
Most efficacious in amnesia, insomnia, headache, high 
blood pressure, mental exhaustion and nervous debility: 


Gurukula Chai : Invigourating and refreshing 
drink, consisting of Ayurvedic herbs. Removes c9! 
cough, influenza, headache and exhaustion. 


Catalogue can be had from : 


GURUKULA KANGRI PHARMACY 


P. O. Gurukula Kangri, 249404 
HARDWAR (U. P. ) INDIA 
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In order to disseminate knowledge and popularize learned books this 
Journal has undertaken a plan to publish book reviews quite elaborately: 
Hence books for review and articles are invited for publication in the 
Journal from learned scholars of India and abroad on topics related 
to Vedas, Indian Culture, religion, ancient history, philosophy, psycho 
P and other sciences, medicine, Yoga, linguistics, oriental literature 

ete. ; 
— Editor 
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EDITORIAL 


The dynamism of universal 
evolvement always operates in the 
Physical and psychic atoms get equall 
world is no exception to this. Wit 
new thoughts arise, new groups are 


laws of division, progression and 

physical as well as mental worlds, H 
y effected by it and even the social 
h the change of social Psychic atoms 
formed and changes take place, 


The frequency of this feature of change has attained 

heights during the post independence period in Indian socie 
multifarious continental, religious, Scientific, political and cultur: 
There is a wave of Westernisation coming towards India and a 
Indianisation flowing towards the West. 
are the great operative flows of Indi 
philosophers, 


indening 
ty due to 
al forces. 
wave of 
Vedas, Upanishads and Yogas 
an culture to the West attracting 
physiologists and even scientists to India. And quite a 
good number of people in India are rushing towards Western thoughts 
and ways of life, unknown of the fact that the West has already got 
tired of that mad rush and is now trying to find peace and solace in the 
Yogic ways of scientific relaxation, Dhyana and Samadhi. 


At this rash cultural juncture the Vedic Path stands as a beacon to 
both. To the curious West, it is a message of ancient Vedic Rishis—the 
Scientific scholars— who laboured drowned deep into the researches in 
laboratories, of their own types, situated in the interiors of the 
undisturbed jungles and mountains. The scientificity of Yogic ways and 
achievements js convincing the West day by day. Max Muller, Whitney, 
Winternitz, Bloomfield etc. long before getting elated by the pragmatism 
9f the Vedas devoted their lives to the propagation of Vedic thoughts in 
! the West. History shows, in the times of Emperor Ashoka the messagg : 
— § ° India spread far and wide in the world. This is what the Vedic 
Path is doing now at popular mass level. We aspire such message 
May go in several other languages of the world too. 


To the West bound Indians, the Vedic Path endeavours to reveal the — 
hidden ancient treasures of their motherland in the English langu 
Which as a means of expression is of lesser importance than the though 
m History is a witness, so many cultures of the world have riser 

ee oe 

ag Bbibed in ee E kept it alive till to date. So 

Xplore :, edic culture have ept i 
Boreub understand it and follow it. 


E 
m 
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AN APPEAL 


The subscribers of the Vedic Path are very kindly reminded of their 
annual subscriptions getting exhausted with the supply of this issue 
to them. They are, therefore requested to get their annual member- 
ship renewed for the session 1981-82 by sending requisite member- 
ship fee. 


Complimentary copies of the Vedic Path are sent to the learned 
scholars and the lovers of Indian culture and the institutions of 
higher learning from time to time to introduce them to the pursuit 
ofthe Vedic Path Journal. They are also requested to contribute 
liberelly. Persons so desirou: may please send Rs. 20/- for Inland 
Annual membership and Dollars 12/- or Pounds 3 for Foreign 


Annual membership to the Editor, by M. O., Postal order or Bank 
Draft. 


CHIEF EDITOR 
U 


Sale Increase follows Impressive and Compulsive Advertising. 


The Industrialists are requested fo send the sophisticated 
advertisments of their producits suitable to the Vedic Path for wider 
publicty and sale increase of their products. 


; ; s 
The rates for one occurence in the Vedic Path are most liberal 


under :— 
Last cover page Outer Rs. 200/- 
Last cover page Inner Rs. 150/- 
Full page Rs 100/- 
Half page Rs. 50/- 


Chief Editof 
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ir 
e 
i Purush Sukta 
3 ( God as Universal Soul ) 
Rig Veda 10/90/1-16. 
d 
of 
it Prof. Satyavrata Siddhantalankar 
te 
id 
n ( God, if He were to be conceived as a) Purush-Gigantic Man-is 
k perceptible everywhere, as if He had thousands of heads, thousands of 
eyes, thousands of feet. He, touching the earth on all sides (with the 
1 palm of His hand ), stands with all the fingers (of His hand) outstretched 
| (empty, not touching the earth). 1. 
| The purush alone is this all; That what was and that what vill z 
— | And He is the Lord of immortality, and also of that which grows Wi 
l ' food that is, which is mortal. 2. 
| This much is the greatness of the Purush, and He is far Rp than 
| this. All the worlds together make only one fourth of His being; three | 
i fourths of His immortality is in the heaven. 3. | 
ed 1 With His three-fourths, the Purush arose (iv e., 1s manifested in ay 
er | heaven in the form of the Sun, the Moon, the Stars, ete. ), vM ey 
i Temaining ’one-quarter is remanifested in the form of creation ( a t 
um earth. It is from this one quarter that the creation has spread in a T a 
à | tions in the form of the living (those who eat) and the non-living (tno se 


a Who do not eat). 4. ~ Ee 


From the (one-fourth of) Purush was born the Virat (the 


the original primordial matter or the global stucture of th: 
The Purush the Supreme Being or the Creator of the „univers 
i Lord of the Virat, and the Purush (the creator) was aioe 
. àecording to Sayan) the Virat. When the Virat came int ) 9e 
Uded, separated and later on the earth was born. Now, k 
Surush- the Creator was before it. Or, below wa 


ME ed 4 


Te 
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When men of divine qualities performed sacrifice by offering the 
evolved Purush ( Virat or Prakriti). The spring was its melted butter 
(Ghee), Summer its Samidha (fuel), and Autumn its oblation. 6, 


The evolved Purush or the primordial material substance which 
sprang up before (and took the form of Spring, Summer, and Autumn) 
by the process of sacrifice - Yajnya, became dried as matured grass (as 
the grass has ripened and dried), so it was besprinkled ( with water and 
it became alive and green ). Taking the clue from this, the devine people, 
the sceptics, and the saints (all these sort of people) took to the principle 
of sacrifice, surrender, selfefacement - Yajnyas. 7. 


From Yajnya in which everything was offered as sacrifice, and out of 
this total sacrifice were born curd and butter; the Yajnya created those 
animals - those that fly in air, live in villages. 8. 


(Not only vegetables, curd, butter, and animal life were born out of 
: the Yajnya,even the Rig Veda, the Sama Veda, the metres of the Yajur 
Veda were born out of the evolving Purush. 9. 


From the sacrifice - Yajnya of the evolving Purush were born the fast 
moving animals (such as horses) and all such animals as have two sets of 
teeth - the upper and the lower sets Yes, from that (the sacrificial 
Purush ) were born cows, from that were born goats and sheep. 10 


When the Purush was divided (into many parts), in how many parts 
or in how many ways they conceived of Him ? What did they conceive 


of His mouth, What of His two arms, His two thighs, and His two 
feet ? 11. 


The Brahman was His mouth. His arm were the Rajanyah His thighs 
became the Vaishyas. From His feet were born the Shudras. 12. 
The moon was born from the raind of the Purush; from His eyes fie 


ons was born; from the mouth were born the /ndra and the Agni; from 
His breath the Vayu was born. 13%, 


From His navel came the firmament, from His head the heaven L^ 
existence, from His feet the earth, the directions from his ears, and (ue 
the worlds were constituted 14, 


e 
Seven were the enclosures of the Yajnya - sacrifice; thrice-seven K 
the faggots made (for ignition)., The Yajnya that the Devas perform" ^ 
in that they bound down the animality residing in the Purush. 15. 
. a j a 
With the Yajnya the learned. men performed the Yajny@ saci 
these were the first duties. By doing so, they obtained greatness ant 


: ors 
ined the sorrowless state ( Na - Ak) in which their predeces? 
were. 16. 000 
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The Vedic Forefathers 


THEIR INSPIRATION FOR THE PRESENT. | 


1 Dr. Indra Sen 
se 
of In the present age of division and difference, we are bound to feel 
ur reminded of the essential inspirations of our Vedic forefathers. Today 
we are keenly aware of differences and long for unity and wholeness. 
ist They, the Vedic forefather, were vividly aware of wholeness and unity 
of and found variety and difference an enrichment of the same. What a 
ial difference in perceptions. Our present-day personaity is a split perso- 
nality and our world is a divided world. Their personality was a whole- 
some, harmonious and a relatively unified fact and their world too had a 
i corresponding wholeness and unity in it. 
m It all depends upon the consciousness we live in and enjoy. Ir our 
consciousness is superficial and outward-turned and interested in the 
hs Many objects for the satisfactions of the diverse impulses of ordinary 
life, we. will naturally live in a world dominated and governed by 
he differences, Then distinctions, differences, contrasts and conflicts will 3 
m the dominant note of life and our anxiety all the time will be to fig 
adjustments, compromises, relative harmonies and so forth. Unities, 
identity of interests, essential harmonies we will always miss. Given this 
E Consciousness and attitude, we will see differences even when they do not 
us exist or need not exist. Under this frame of mind, we see and feel 
Security in separateness and yet that separateness brings a greater INS 
re is is our vivid contemporary experience. i 
$ On the other hand, if our consciousness is deeper and self po o 
& enjoys its self-existence, it feels an essential joy in itself, We DE 


Secure and it enjoys its own unity and wholeness. It does n 
tely hanker after external satisfactions, and the diverse im 
life and the plurality of external objects becomes to it secondary. 


3" 


per 
I$ 
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felt unity within sees a corresponding unity outside and the plurality of 
impulses and the plurality of objects as subordinate facts. 


To the former posture of consciousness, the surface of things in 
personality as well as in the world - are real. To the latter, the deeper 
fact in personality as well as in the world, is real. In other words, to the 
former, Matter and the material forms are real, to the latter the Spirit, 
the deeper, conscious, unified truth is real. 


The Spirit in the world is wide, high in progressive gradations of 
consciousness and true. Jn relation to It, the manifest world is a thing of 
plurality, Nanatya, division, diversity and veriety. 


Now, there is an obvious relation between the unity of the Spirit and 
the plurality of the manifestation. The manifestation of plethoric variety 
rests upon and proceeds from the unity of the Spirit. This plurality 
belongs to that unity, inheres in that unity and becomes a coherent 
phenomenon only when seen in that unity. Without that unity, the world 
is a confusion, a perplexity, something inexplicable. 


The Vedic seers were very clear, sure and certain in their perceptions. 
They saw the real truth, which was one, with clarity and certitude. And 
they saw it as universal, vast, Brihat. They saw it also as Mahat, great 
and noble, of progressively higher gradations. And their aspirations for 
the true, the great and the vastare wonderful, most inspiring, most 


ti shining beacons for all humanity across millenia of human 
istory. 


If we look into the content of their consciousness, we find in it 
wonderful clarity and certitude, immense delight and a will that looks 
gree to ever greater conquests within and without. They enjoyed 8 
mom "i ithin among the threefold basic functions of Janana, 
e unl gma; knowledge, Adoration and Action. And tbeir world 

attlefield in which they sought the victory of the good over the 


evil. This was the basic conflict they were engaged in. 


T i : 
; ee e Pride ourselves in having.a world much richer than the 
ever E. T gerne tave, we say, more comforts than humanity 
FH - But are we really more comfortable too? Have we more 


peace, mo. f 
Ke aaa happiness, more security ? It is an awful delusion that ¥° 


ey ` : 1e y 
F he £ I ld 1 : } lif O sness is anx 
d : . t -rid 

an d our world Strife-torn, 


= And the Vedic f, as 
tions, their Sac | orefathers, by the example of their life, their aspir 


and the consciousness they achieved and enjoyed 
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THE VEDIC FOREFATHERS 5 
hold out a most illuminating example as to how to live a clear and a 
sure life in a clear and sure world, with all the joy of living and of 
future progress and prosperity. Integrality within is the key to the 
integrality without and that means living in the spirit and by the Spirit 
and not by the end for the superficial wants and hungers of life, for the 
most evanescent satisfactions in a world of strife and struggle. Ample 


inner joys of the spirit create a wonderful world of plenty and free 
collaborations. 


The Vedic seers are historically, no doubt, far removed from us and 
itis true that their world was much simpler, But human nature is the 
same and its basic problems of personality and of the world are the 
same. The superficial outward posture of consciousness is all entangled 
in the plurality and differences, whereas a deeper poise enjoys detach- 
ment, freedom, unity, and a better command over external pluratity. The 
chief value of the Vedic times is the Rishi personality, which has the 
capacity of a clear and a sure perception of the Truth, the one pervasive 
fact commanding all plurality and giving it an effective intelligibility. It 
is the one thing by knowing which all gets known. The Rishi is am - zs 
(truth-seer ), who has achieved the gift of intuition and knows the 
Supreme Truth and the particular truths intuitively. He sees things in 
Wholenesses and recognises the good on the whole, in its integrality, and 
can promote the same. The external life was then, no doubt, much 
simpler but the problems of human nature, of recalcitrance, defiance, bad 
will, hostility etc., are the same. 


Our present-day world is a great deal complicated, physically more 
elaborate, mentally advanced and thus much specialised along different 
lines, Socially, nationally and internationally difficult because of 
Conflicting self-interests. And all this is the consequence of the exclusive 
Cultivation of the analytical intellect, which analyses ever more and 
creates differences within differences and later finds it difficult to unite 
things, A superfical and split personality finds it impossible to see the 
World as a whole, to recognise the common good and stimulate the spirit 
o collaboration even though it feels the acute need of these. Now, is the 
ishi Personality not the need of this world ? And is this need not really 
Yery acute ? The chief value of the Vedic times is thus a solution for our 
Present-day problems. 


The Gayatri Mantra of the Veda is the mantra above mantras, It 
âs been for ages a thing for Japa, for meditative repetition. It reads : 


Fo 3-q-0e ie 
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Om Sat-Chit-Ananda. Let us meditate on the most desirable flame 
and splendour of the divine Creator who shall give his luminous impul- 
sion'to all our thoughts. Cent. Vol. 10 : 428, 436. —-Sri Aurobindo 
intelligence ), but an intelli- 


It is obviously a deep prayer for afe ( 
lect, an intelligence which has 


gence above our egoistic analytical intel 
humility and recognises the htgher Truth. 
xn quie quifaa quiitqui gae | 

quier qina pilaa fad N 


mag afa: mfa: arf: oi 


Om. Complete in itself is that yonder and complete in itself is that 
which is here and the Complete ariseth from the complete : but when 
thou takest the complete from its fullness, that which remaineth is also 
complete. Om. Peace ! Peace ! Peace ! 


The above is another most cherished mantra and what a fine 
appreciation it embodies of ‘the whole’, ‘the Infinite’ and ‘the Absolute’. 


We may recall another mantra too. 


sri Ye MRA ya: Ay eno MR | TR T: ATR TT 
TAA Wem o 


Om. Anna, Prana, Manas, Vijnana, Ananda, Chit, Sat. 
seven ascending planes of existence, of Matter, Life, Mind, Vijnan^ 
Anand, Chit & Sat. What a perspective of Integral Reality it presents. 


The Vedic mantras in general are highly moving adorations of 
cosmic powers and phenomena of Supracosmic spiritual Realities and they 
are indeed deeply evocative for us, because they arose out of a deep 
experience of the Rishis. The Vedic aspirations for the Vast, for the High 
for the True are our deepest needs! today. If we can really make 
ourselves wise and high'and get some insight into the true truth behind 
appearances, we will surely overcome our narrowness and smallness 47 
begin to enjoy a large peace and security. 


It envisions 


The Vedic forefathers have evidently given us perceptions of life E 


ou : = 
xistence which are so relevant to our present cultural situation- 


00 0 
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Swami Shraddhananda : a great man 


Dharamdatta Vidyamartand 


Today when I look 60 or 70 years back, while I was studying at the 
Gurukula kangri at the feet of Mahatma Munshi Ram one thing that 
vividly comes to my mind is that he was great in body, mind and spirit. 
Among men he looked like a peak on a mountain. He was great not by 
chance, but by right. He was already great before he entered the public 
life. He had a lucrative legal practice at Jullundur, he owned a palatial 
house, had a large retinue of servants, possessed a good press, and was 
president of the supreme body of the Arya Samaj of Punjab. But he was 
destined to be a great man in the true sense of the word. 


In the midst of his luxurious life he became dissatisfied with it. 
During this dissatisfaction he dreamed a dream He had a large vision to 
give shape for which he became restless. He had no sleep for many nights 
and no relaxation for many days. Eventually one day at one stroke he 
renounced all he had and totally became an indigent. 


Now his only ambition was to make an ideal educational institution 
9f which he had a vision, Besides the money which he got by selling all 
his possessions he set out and toured gall over the punjab to collect 
donations. Collection of funds was a very ardous task in those days. 
After a long labour of fund collection he also succeeded in acquiring a 
Secluded large piece of land in a forest, five miles away from the town of 

'ardwar. Apparently he met with very many difficulties in building up 
his institution and he faced many difficulties in maintaining it decently. 


I had the honour of sitting at his feet and seeing him from close 
Watters from 1903 to 1917. Now whenever I think of him I consider 


a E e: 
2 embodiment of courage, boldness, perseverance and nobility and a 
lon among men, ae 
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During the period I was student at the Gurukula many dignitaries 
and leaders of international level visited his institution and I found them 
all struck by his greatness. I remember Ramsay Macdonald, who became 
Prime Minister of England afterwards, once came to visit Gurukula 
Kangri with the intention of staying there for a very short time, but he j 


arina 


Was so fascinated by his company that he prolonged his stay for 3 oe 
On his return to England he wrote an article in which he said bens 
someone wanted to have a real figure of Jesus Christ he should £O $ 


India and have a snap of Mahatma Munshi Ram near the fores 
Hardwar. 


tof 
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Similarly I have the vivid memory of the occasion when Lord 
Chelmsford the then Viceroy of India came with a party of high dignita- 
ries to visit this institution. He also seemed to be much fascinated with 
the greatness and nobility of the Mahatma. He eulogised him in high 
sounding words in his speech delivered after the welcome address was 
presented to him. He was so struck with qualities that he invited him 
once or twice to Simla for private talks. 


Sir James Meston the then governor of U.P. also after meeting 
him once came under his spell and visited the Gurukula several times. 


That memorable morning of 1915 winter when Gandhi ji for the 
first time came to pay him aj visit after reaching India from South 
Africa, still stands out vividly in my memory. Gandhi ji was in simple 
Gujrati dress and was followed by his son late Devdas. At that moment 
Swami ji was on his way to his office in the college. Gandhi ji met him 
on his way and touched bis feet with great reverence. The Swami ji did 
not recognise who, the visiter was. So Devdas who was a little bebind 
came forward and told Swami ji that the visiter was Gandhi ji his father. 
There upon Swami ji sprang up and clasped Gandhi ji in his arms. I 
was the only witness to this meeting of those two great men. 


He had made great sacrifices to deserve this greatness. He had 
dedicated all he had including his energies to the cause that was nearer 
to his heart. His self abnegation was unique. His dynamic activity was 
marvellous. «His faith in God was unshakable. His moral character was 
ofa very high type. Determination with which he met all difficulties was 
unexampled, the power of pen and speech he wielded was unparalleled 
and last but not the least. His lofty and majestic personality also 
commanded respect from all who came in contact with him. 


Above all, he was an idealist. His idealism had weaned him from his 
Worldly life to the life of recluse. It was his idealism that no woman was 
allowed to meet Brahmacharys in the Gurukula Nobody could smoke 
or drink or take any intoxicant in the premises of the institution. He 
Was very intolerant to even a small deviation from the path of morality 
9r good conduct. 


The most outstanding memory about him, in my mind is, that who — 
ever came in contact with him, saw an aura of greatness around him. — 
0.00 
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What are the Vedas 
Ó 
| Dr. 1. S. Jetley 


A story goes that a bird was giving-out its notes in an orchard. 

Some people were passing by the grove of the trees; in the dense foliage 

umbrella of which, this beautiful bird was singing. One of the company 

of the passers-by was a grocer. He exclaimed and interpreted the sweet 

notes of the golden bird as "noon, tel. and adrak’ (i.c., salt, oil, and 

x ginger). His friend who was going along with him said, “No " He 

| interpreted the note as ‘subhan teri | udarat' (i. c., O God, your creation i 
is wonderful ). Similarly the interpretations of the Vedas are different. 


The Vedas are the works of ‘Poetic art’. It is said “aut am "T, 7 
WAR 7 Haft. (i. e., Look at the Poetic work of God, neither it dies nor 
it gets old”. It is ever fresh and ever-lasting. Moreover it is said that 

od is a poet. He made the Vedas ever the same. a qing — fein. 
amerisatg amamen "waren" | This is the verse from the 4(th 


Tefore, their interpretations must be made from the poetic angle. 
> only view which we must focus under our interpretative €ye. 


who is still living and who is deeply learned in yedic lore > 
Ommentators of Vedas saw the Vedas through the va y 


aharshi Dayananda saw them through pragmatic eyes, (1% 


le practical point of view as we should see them in the context — 
e modern tir 
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A student of literature knows that any work of art never dies. But 
there is one thing, what they say, that a work of art can be improved. 
Here is the difference between a work composed by man and a work 
gifted to us by the God. The difference lies in the fact that the work of 
God cannot even be improved. There is finality in it. It is exactly the 
same as it was ever before since times immemorial. In these words `“ 
"gpg qmd suia Aza Wadler: aaa: — this fact is well revealed. 


One may say that it is your belief and faith and the faith is not an 
undeniable truth. The answer to this question is that anyone who desires 
to put these verses to any hurd and fast test, well, he is welcome to do 
so. But he should not lose the poetic angle to see them through. On 
testing, these verses always turn out to be the undeniable truths and 
nothing short of the truths. 


There are fallacies in respect of Vedas. 


The western people who came in India wanted to know the scrip- 
tures of our religion. They were given the Vedas. They were Christians. 
They thought of Vedas in the same strain as they thought about “ The 
Bible". But the substance and style of Vedas i. e., the contents and the 
form of Vedas were quite different. They tried to find the history in the 
Vedas as they had in their own Bible. They wanted to have sermons, 
parables, and codes of conduct etc., in the Vedas as they have the same 
in their own Bible. They minced the words. They tried to interpret the 
Vedas in the same as if it is the Bible of our religion or a book of 


sermons or a book prescribing the code of conduct for us. All this was 
wrong. 


Similarly there is another fallacy. Some Mohammedans think that 
all the knowledge which a person should know is available only in their 
holy book i. e., Quran. The other people who were influenced by an 
ideology tried to see even the modern researches of the science and 
technology in the Vedas. They began to claim that there is mention of 
aeroplanes and railway engines etc., in our Vedas. Arya Samajist says 
“The Vedas are the repository of all true knowledge.” It means that all 
the knowledge that the Vedas have in them is true and concerns with 
everything that is existent in the creation of God. 


One of the difficulties that we feel in the interpretation of Vedas i 
that of the language. As we all know, the language always changes 
Cannot remain constant for ever. To help us to understand the meaning 
9f the Vedas certain help books were written such as Nirukta, di 
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| Vyakaran, Brahmanas, Aranyaks etc. We should consider them merely as 
help-books. 


] 

| | 

| Apart from what is said about fallacies, we must understand the 
| modern critics of literature. For example there are ambiguities. In under- 
| standing the words, it is not enough to know the meaning only. A word 
| may have a meaning. But in the context, it sometimes changes its meaning. 
| In the interpretation of the Mantras, we are required to know that 
| meaning which the word assumes in its context. 


boldly go ahead and try to understand the Mantras, then it becomes an 
easy matter. Very often the Mantra has a straight and clear meaning but 


' After having equipped with the understanding of these ideas, if we 
$ 
i 
| the commentators make it very difficult for us to understand. 


| "Therefore, the reader must keep in mind that the simplest and most 
| straight forward meaning of the mantra (hymn) is probably the real and 
the true meaning of that hymn; 


Generally the Mantras are divided into three categories. 1. Mantras 

‘in praise of God or in praise of its attributes (Istuti Mantra). 2. Mantras 

\ in which we make our requests or prayers (Prarthna Mantra). In the 
| lattér there is combination of praise and request, very often. 


| So far as the Mantra’s of these kinds are concerned there is n0 
i difficulty in understanding them. | 


I give here some examples. 


ata fea afaa.. < is a Prarthna Mantra. The meaning is 
quite simple and straight forward. 


“stay qerfaedimi ws daa etree für gr poene, I 


It is also a Prarthana Mantra. God is requested to grant us intelli 
gence i.e, good sence, good understanding, good judgment, an d the 
wer of discrimination etc. All these powers of intellect, and intelligen® 
‘are included in one word — "dr". Propiciating rites (Shanti Prakarn? 
ave the Mantras which seek the boon of peace from God. 


jor part of the praise of God. 
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3. Now there is a third -category of Mantras wherein we often meet 
with different devices of the art of poetry. For example— 


agantat gaa: agate: ~~ etc. 


We cannot take the literal meaning of these Mantras. We shall have 
to have the poetic meaning of these verses. 


It is not necessary that a Mantra should have only one meaning. 
The angle from which you see often determines the meaning that must | 
„be acceptable to a particular person. 


But in reality the meaning which is most simple and most straight 
forward, and which is viewed from poetic angle devoid of all considera- 
tions of prejudices and biases is the real and truthful meaning of the 
verse (mantra). To search this or that dictum, this or that principle, 
this or that dogma are all attempts at misinterpretations of the verses 
(mantras) . 


If you happen to see the semblence of a story or history in the 
mantras, then do not be misled but try to interpret in terms of some 
kind of poetic fancy or imagination. 


All the mantras have one basic feeling behind them and that is the 
feeling of pure and simple mind of people who got enraptured with the 
realisation of God in their minds. 


If you see the forms in the mantras then do not interpret them as 
physical forms having shapes of hands, feet, eyes etc., but take them as 
Poetic fancies or imaginations, or epiphanies etc. 


Thus the poetry of Vedas will elevate your mind by associating you 
With nature, natural powers and with their creator ie. the God. 


If you see any conflict in the interpretation of these mantras then 
Instead of being extrospective, let you be introspective. And you will 
naturally find that all controversy has disappeared. 


If you do not find the meaningful words in those mantras then you 
Must know that there can be poetry with words which apparently are 
meaningless but in combination become meaningful poetry. Their recita- 


tion will give you all that you need by reading a poem of morality and 
sublimity. 


In conclusion I should say that Vedas are not scriptures in the sense — 
that the Bible and the Quran are. 
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Vedas are an anthology of poems, collected and arranged by Maha- 

rshi Veda Vyas, as it is said. However the poems were inspired. It was the 

i power of God that inspired the Rishis to compose them. These poems 
| are for all times and for all people. These are the works of poetical art. 


| The worldly matters are not the subject of direct concern in these 
| poems. They are mantras of Praise, request and communion with God. 
| We must interpret them as they are. We should not waste our energy and 
| we must not thrust our inordinate cesires in our fake and artificial inter- 
| pretions of the simple, pure, and sublime thoughts of these Mantras. 
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The Origin of Caste in India 
(1) 


NATURE OF THE CASTE SYSTEM 


D>. Satyaketu Vidyalankar 


SOCIAL DISTINCTIONS — 


The social status of a person in India depends upon his or her birth. 
: A person is born high or low. He may be of high caste or of low caste. 
| Social distinctions based on birth or lineage are of four different kinds:- 


1. The four varnas (classes) mentioned in the Hindu scriptures and 
ancient law-books, viz., Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vaishya and Shudra. The 
Shudras are again divided into two divisions, touchables and 


untouchables. 

2. The castes or jatis. Indian term for caste is ‘jati’. which has ve 

defined in an old text of Sanskrit grammer as‘a group of persons ie 
common birth or lineage’. ; 


3. The sub-castes or groups into which most of the mai ; 
ate usually divided and which have acquired all the characteristics 
Separate castes. For example, Agrawal is a caste belonging to the h 
E Class of the four varnas. But it is sub-devided into several subc 
E Bisa Agarwals, Dassas, Rajasahis, Kadimis etc. These sub-cas 
amous groups and are separate castes for all practical pur 


. Somposed of persons believed to be the descendant 
 "lheestor and between whom marriage iS | rohib 
Scendants” and persons of one gotra 
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Social distinctions based.on varna, jati or gotra are not limited to 
the Hindus only. They are found among Christians also in Mangalore and 
Goa. The system of caste has also found place among the Muslims of 
India. A Muslim Jat considers himself different from a Chamar convert 
to Islam. Person belonging to the untouchable caste of Hindus remain 
low even after their convertion to Islam or Christinity. Muslim sweepers 

Bhangis) are known as Lalbegis and are considered untouchables even 
by the Musalmans. 


VARNA AND JATI — 


Though the Hindu scriptures and law-books have divided the entire 
society into four Varnas (classes), it is not easy to decide in many cases to 
which varna a caste belongs. Morai is an agricultural caste that inhabits 
eastern Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. It claims to belong to the Kashtriya 
varna, though it is regarded to be of the Shudra group. Arodas and 
Khatris are commercial people, but they do not like to be included 
among the Vaishyas. Their claim to be Kshtriyas is not accepted by the 
Rajputs and other Kshatriya castes, Nais (barbers) and Badhis 
(carpenters) have begun to claim to be Brahmanas, though this claim is 
not accepted by others. In fact, it is not possible to classify the present 
Hindu caste into the four varnas of the scriptures. The classification of 


the four varnas belongs to a time, when a large number of the present 
castes had not come into existence. 


Sub-castes also represent a later development of society. Taking the 
case of the Rajasahi sub-caste of the Agrawals, it can be confidently 
established that this cub-division of the Agrawal caste came into being 
during the eighteenth century, when Raja Uttam Chand Agrawal was 
appointed by the Saiyyad brothers as Diwan of the Mogals. Being 
closely associated with the Muslim Saiyyads, his mode of living was not 
liked by the orthodox section of his community and thus he and persons 


E elonging to him were degraded to a lower status thus converting them 
Into a separate sub-cast. 


E. _ DEFINITION OF CASTE— 


The system of caste in India is so complex, that it is not easy f? 
e it in a satisfactory manner, Indian term for caste, as we b8Y* 
Said is Jati’; which means “group of persons of common birth 
» It denotes the hereditary status of a person. Families beatié 
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to form a separate caste. The caste is invariably endogamous, as persons 
belonging to it can not marry outside their own community. 


So the Chief characteristics of a caste are— 


(1) The belief in a common origin; (2) Membership of the cast to be 
limited to those who are born of members only and excluding all other; 
(3) The pursuit of a traditional occupation; and (4) The matrimonial 
relations to be limited to the members of the community only. 


MAIN FEATURES OF THE CASTE SYSTEM— 


Instead of trying to give an exact definition of caste, it will be better 
if an effort is made to present;its main features, which will be helpful to 
to understand its true nature. These features are the following— 


1. RESTRICTIONS ON MARRIAGE— Endogamy is such a 
dominant feature of caste, that it is regarded as the essence of the caste 
Sysetm. Every caste or sub-caste forbids its members to marry persons 
who do not belong to it. There are, however, a few exceptions to this 
rule, due to the validity of the anulom marriages permitted by the Hindu 
law-books. Hindu scriptures allow a man belonging to a higher varna to, 
take his wife from a lower varna. That is why in Punjab hills, a man of 
a higher caste can take to wife a girl from one of the lower castes. {The 
Same pratice is prevalent in other parts of India also, The children of 
such marriages are taken as members of the caste of the father. But 
anulom marriages in India are not the rule, there are exceptions and are 
limited to certain castes only. In most of the castes, the children of such 
Marriages are considered low in status and they tend to formulate a 
Separate sub-caste lower in caste hierarchy. The division of Bisas and 
Dassas in several castes is due to such marriages The Agrawal caste has 
two main divisions, Bisas and Dassas. Bisas are those who are cent per 
“ent (Bis mean twenty-so 20 per 2?) pure in their descent and those who 4 


are only 50 per cent pure (Das means ten, so ten per 2U pure) are termed 
as Dassas. 


2. STATUS BASED ON BIRTH— The membership of a caste is 
not ditermined by selection but by by birth alone. The social status of a 
Person under the caste system does not depend on his wealth or his 
Towledge, but on the traditional importance of the caste in which he is 
Orn. In the present age all professions and vocations are open to every — 
One in India. A person belonging to a low caste can get educated. emil Y 
ccome a professor or general in army. But that will not determine. 
his social Status. A chamar professor will still remain a chamar, 
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he will not acquire the status of a Brhmana on account of his | í 
learning. A brahman professor and a'Kayastha professor, though of | ( 


equal status inthe university, belong to two status-groups in their 
private and social life and there can not be any social intercourse 
between them on equal terms. In Indian army today, there are officers 
belonging to many castes. Though their status in army is equal and they 
get the same pay and enjoy the same privileges, their social status is 
determind by the caste to which they belong. It is the birth or lineage 
that determines the social status of a person under the caste system and 
not his wealth, vocation, profession or personal virtues. 


yY mwm æm n O0 


3. CASTE ORGANISATIONS -- 


C) t p 


The castes have got their own organisations, which regulate the 
conduct of the persons belonging to them. These are called 'birad rris" 
and their governing bodies are know as panchayats. Every caste has its 
own social code and it is not easy for any of its members to go against 
it. This code generally deals with the following matters :- 


(a) Eating, drinking or having similar dealings with persons belong- 
ing to other caste-groups. (b) Matrimonial relatioas. (c) The relation 
between husband and wife. (d) Treatment with other members of the 
family. (e) Taking of forbidden food. (f) Customs to be followed on the 
occasion of marriage and other ceremonies’ 


In the case of castes based on functions or trade the caste organisa- 
tions also deal with breaches of the customs of the trade peculiar to their 
castes. These organisations award punishments also, if any member is 
found guilty of violating the customary caste laws. The punishments 
awarded are out-casting, fines, religious expiation and feasts to be given 
to the biradari. In a sence, caste biradaries are a type of republics - not 

. terriotrial but social-with a head man (chaudhry) and a panchayat 
E. fegueming body) to regulate the affairs of their members. The member 4 
. Ship of these groups is not voluntary and the sanction behind their 


tates is power to out-caste the person who may dare to flout the 
ustoms of the group. 
mas 


rt 


MMON DESCENT-The people belonging to one caste oy 
be descendants of a common ancestor, who may be dup 
>t historical. The agrawals believe that their ancestor p 
ccording the Rastogis, they are the descendants 

eral artisan castes claim Vishwakarma 3 


SE ften this ancestor is worshipp® > 


a 
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diety and all castemen pay their homage to him, Even the sweepers 
(Bhangis), who are lowestin the ceste hierarchy take pride in being the 
descendants of Balmiki the great sage who composedt he Ramayan. 


5. COMMON HEREDITARY OCCUPATION:- Generally every 
caste has a traditional occupation to follow, to abandon which is not 
considered to be right. A Brahamna considers it proper for him to be a 
priest, and a chamar regards curing of hides and making of shows as 
his hereditary occupation. In India, some occupations are considered to 
be respectable and others as degrading. So the respectable occupations 
are reserved for the persons belonging to higher castes, A Brahman or 
Kahatriya, even unemployed or starving will not like to be employed as a 
shoe-maker or as a aweeper. In modern times, the conception about an 
occupation being high or low is undergoing a slow change, but the fact 
remains that a huge majority of the Indian people like to follow the here- 
ditary occupation of their own caste. 


6. SOCIAL RESTRICTIONS:- Social intercourse between vari- 
ous castes is restricted by custom. There are minute rules as to what sort 
of food a person belonging to a particular caste can eat. Some castes are 
strictly vegetarian, others can take meat but not of all types. Though all 
Hindus believe in the same scriptures, their food is not decided in accor- 
dance with the teachings of the Vedas or the Shastras. In this respect, 
they follow the customs of their caste. There are restrictions not only 
about the food to be taken but also about accepting food from persons 
belonging to other castes. There is a great diversity of practice in this 
matter. Food is divided into two classes, Kaccha and Pakka. Food fried 
Or cooked in ghee (butter) is considered to be Pakka. Any food in cook- 
ing of which ghee is not used is Kaccha The persons of high caste- 
groups will not accept kaccha food from a person who does not belong 
to their own caste or is nota Bhramana. Pakkafood can be accepted 
from any high caste person, but there are some castes, from whose hands 
‘ven water cannot be accepted. 


. The conception of high and low pervades the entire social organisa- 
tion of India. Some castes are considered to be so low, that even their 
touch or shadow will be enough to pollute a person belonging to high 
Castes, That is why minute rules are laid down in the matter of social 
IRtercourse and it is not easy for a person to violate them. 
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(1) FUNCTIONAL CASTES:-- These are composed of persons 
following the same occupation. Dhobi ( washerman ), Nai ( barber ), 
Lohar (blacksmith ), Barhai ( carpenter ), Mochi ( shoemaker ), cha. 
mer ( curer of hides ), Bhangi ( sweeper ), Teli ( oil miller ), Julaha ( wea- 
ver ), Khatik ( butcher ) and sonar ( goldsmith ) can be cited as exam- 
ples of castes based on function or occupation. It may be mentioned here 
that a large number of castes in India derive their names from the pro- 
fessions that they follow. Even Brahmana- the highest in the caste hierar- 
chy is a functional caste and represents persons engaged in priestly work. 
The same may be true in case of Kshatriyas, which class is composed of 
warriors. 


2. TRIBAL CASTES:— Several castes represent tribal or ethnic 
groups. The non-Aryan people inhabiting this vast country were divided 
into many tribal groups. Even after their being incorporated into Aryan 
society, they preserved their seperate cults and customs and were accepted 
as seperate castes by the Aryans. The Bhils, Doms, Mundas, Santhals 
and Gonds are counted as castes, though they represent those tribal or 
ethnic groups that existed in India before the spread of Aryans. Gujars 
and Ahirs entered India after the Aryans. In the beginning they were 
tribes, but when they were incorporated into Indian society, they also att- 
ained the status of separate castes. 


3. CASTES REPRESENTING ANCIENT CITY-STATES:— 
A good number of casts represent those small city -states ( Janapadas )s 


which existed in India before the establishment of powerful monarchies 
and great empires. Khatris of today represent the Kshatriya gana ( Xath- 
noi of the Greek writers ) of the premauryan age. In the same way the 
ancient Agreya gana is represented by the Agrawals of today and the 
Arodas are the descendants of the Arattas of the pre-imperial times. We 


shall eleborate this point in detail, while tracing the origin of cast 
system in India. 


~ 4. SECTARIAN CASTES:— Religious movements also have their 
share in the development of some castes. The Bishnois, Jogis, Lingayats 


and Gosains are the names of castes today, but they began as religion’ 
Jasse 
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that is not the case in North. ln Northern India Jains have not forgotten 
the caste to which they originally belonged. A Jain Agrawal considers 
himself socially different from a Kandelwal Jain or Oswal Jain, though 
all of them follow the same religion, Khalsa is, an instance of a new 


sectarian caste. The followers of Sikhism try to disregardthe restrictions 
fo caste in their social intercourse and aim at establishing an universal 
brotherhood amongst the Sikhs. Though the caste affiliations among 
Sikhs are still strong, a Sikh Khatri will seldom marry with a Sikh Jat, 
but an effort is being made to disrcard the old caste loyalties, which 
process may evolve a new caste based on sectarianism. The same is 
true, to lesser extent in case of the Aryasamajists. 


5. TERRITORIAL CASTES- Many castes bear the name of some old 
city or locality. Though they follow the same occupation, they have be- 
come separate endogamous groups and for all practical purposes can be 
considered as separate castes. The Barhais ( carpenters ) are divided into 
Chaursias ( taking their name from the Chaurasi pargana of Mirzapur 
district ), Panagarias ( from Panagarin Jubbulpour ), Mahobias ( from 
Mahoba ), Jaiswars ( from the town of Jais in Rai Bareli district ) and 


Gangaparis ( from the other side of the Ganges ). These divisions of 
Ba rhais are separate castes, as intermarriage between them is not permi 
ssible. The various castes of the Brahmana class have their originrin the 
territories from where they came To mention a few examples, Brah- 
manas are divided into Saraswatas (named after the territory irrigated by 
the river Saraswati), Kannaujias ( belonging to the old city of Kannauj ), 
Maithils (of Mithila), Konkanasthas ( belonging to Konkana ), Desha- 
sthas( from the Deccan plateau ) and Dravidas( of Dravid land in the 
extreme south ). In other classes ( Varnas ) and castes also territorial 
divisions have given birth to separte castes and sub-castes, which are 
Separate endogamous groups. Agrawals are divided into Desawali and 
Marwari groups and marriage between them is not common. 

6. CASTES FORMED BY CHANGE OF OCCUPATION:— — 
Sometimes, when persons belonging toa caste change their hereditary 
Occupations, they are seperated from their original caste and thus form a 
; Dew caste. Tagas ( tyagis ) of Uttar Pradesh are an agriculturist people 
i though originally they belonged to the priestly class. Now they form a 
Separate caste and have a lower status in the caste; hierarchy." The same 
can be said of Bhargavas who though originally Bhrahmanas degraded 
themselves by' adopting commerce as their occupation. The Tapodhanas 


OfBaroda are said to have been originally Audichya Brahmanas, but DON SR 
form a separate caste, because they began to practise widow remarriage =~ 
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which made them outcastesin the eyes of the high class Brahmanas. 
Thus the change of occupation and adoption of a new custom also tends 
to evolve a new caste. . 


7. DIFFERENCES IN RITUALS AND CEREMONIES:— 


There are hardly any rituls and ceremonies that may be common to all 
Hindus. Brahmanas. Rajputs, Agrawals Jats, Ahirs, Chamars, Dhobis- 
all celebrate their marriages in different ways. The rites to be performed 
on the occasion of child-birth, marriage or cremation vary from caste to 
| caste and their details are settled not on the basis of scriptures, but by 
tradition. It is the oldest male member of a caste biradari or the eldes 
female of a family, whose word is fnial in such matters. Eveu the great 
festivals like Diwali and Vijayadashmi are celebrated in different ways by 
the various castes. A Vaishya worships his balance and weights and a 
Kshatriya worships his sword and spear at the time of Vijayadashami. 
Different castes not only have their special deities, but also their special 
festivals. 


To sumup, society in India is divided into various groups or comm- 
unities known as caste ( Jati ) and sub-caste ( upajati ), which have their i 
own distinct life and separate code of conduct. To a great extent, they | 

| 


are self-governing units as far as the social life is concerned. These groups | 
regulate conduct, occupation and social life of their members and exercise E 
considerable control over them Though some castes are considered high | 

ind some low, all have a sense of pride for their group-unit, a pride 


on name, a common origin, a common occupation, and distinct 
'caremonies and customs distinguish homogeneous caste-groups 


eanother and develop in them that exclusivenss which keeps 


( To be continued ) 
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Lekh Ram, the Arya Martyr 


( 1858-1897 ) 
G. B. K. Hooja- 


Lekh Ram's name deserves to be enshrined in the galaxy of martyrs ~ 
who laid down their lives for the cause the Truth, freedom of 
expression and dignity of man. He belongs to the gallery of heroes 
like Socrates, Galeleo, Swami Dayananda and in more recent times 
Swami Shraddhananda, Raj Pal and Gandhi. Unflinchingly and 
fearlessly he propagated Truth and exposed untruth according to his 
conscience and understanding. He was uuafraid of the consequences 
and exhibited matchless courage in facing his adversaries. He was a 
great scholar of Arabic and Persian and an industrious researcher. 
Besides collecting valuable material for the biography of his guru 


and teacher, Dayananda, he authored as many as 32 tracts and 
books in Urdu. These were later compiled by the Arya Pratinidhi 


Sabha Punjab under the direction of Mahatma Munshi Ram ( later- 
known as Swami Shraddhananda ) as Kulliyat-E-Aryamusafir. For 
truly Lekh Ram was an Arya traveller. He travelled far and wide in 
India in search of material for the biography of his teacher Dayananda 
and also for the propagation of the gospel of the Vedas In this 
Pursuit he addressed many meetings and participated in hundreds of 
debates throughout the length and been of Nor India duri I 


„Service in 1884 and until his martyrdom in 1897. 


His life career may be briefly described as follows:— He 

born in a small village called Syedpur in Tehsil Chakwal, 
Jhelum ( now in Pakistan) on 8 Chaitra 1915 Vik. (1858 A. D. 
the son of Mehta Tara Singh. At the age of five he eae Pi 
school headed by Munshi Tulsi Das. At the age 
Police service under the inspiration of his. uncle G: 


tn 
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He had religious tendencies from the very beginning and this 
led him to observe a very austere and disciplined life. He was an 
early riser and soon after his bath she would spent time in reading 
the Gita in Gurumukhi script. In 1880 while posted in Peshawar he 
obtained a commentary of the Gita from Varanasi and made it a daily 
habit to read the Gita and ponder over its meanings. 


About this time his parente thought of getting him married but 
he revolted against it. In fact, he threatened to give up his job and 
to migrate to Mathura and Vrindavana which were then and continue 
to be great religious centres. However, his parents submitted to his 
decision and the giri whom he was supposed to get married was 
married to his younger brother. It was in his 36th year that Lekh Ram 
married Lakshmi Devi. 


Around this time he came in touch with Kanhaiya Lal Alakh- 
dhari and Indramani Alakhdhari’s literature led him to Swami 
Dayananda who had by now earned universal reputation in religious 
and political circles. Lekh Ram sent for Swamiji’s books and made a 
deep study of these. In 1880, having established the Arya Samaj at 
Peshawar (N. W. F.P.) he proceeded to Ajmer to meet Swami 
Dayananda ( 17 May 1880 ). On his return he started a journal called 
the Dharmopadesha under the auspices of the Arya Samaj, Peshawar. 
Finally, his religious ferveur, aggressive spirit and independent nature 
compelled him to resign from military service in 1884. Although his 
basic disciplines were Urdu and Persian yet he devoted a lot of time in 
learning the intricacies of Sanskrit Grammar. He was known for his 
frank and fearless views and used all his eloquence and penmanship 
for their exposition. 


` 


, From Peshawar he migrated to Ferozpore to undertake the editor- 
saio ch the Arya Gazette, a weekly journal in Urdu. He made 4 
probing study of the Ahmadia sect and Christian philosophy and 
with characteristic fearlessness criticised them where criticism was due: 
As a result he earned the wrath of many a bigot. But he never 
n lost. his nerve and maintained his cool. In this context the testimony 
of Dr. Muni Lal Shah may be read with reverence. Dr. Shah writes 
hen Pt. Lekh Ram reached Bankipur in search of material 
' biography of Dayananda Saraswati, | was a medical student 
cretary of the local Arya Samaj. Pandit ji stayed at Bankip! 
bout 9 days. Duriug this interval a telegram was received bY 
Arya Samaj enquiring whether Pandit ji was alive or dead. when 
ed this to Panditji he replied that some of his advers 
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often took pleasure in spreading such evil rumours. However a 
suitable reply was sentin regard to the telegram. Naturally, this inci- 
dent upset me and apprehensive ofthe welfare of Pandit ji I pleaded 
with him to avoid confrontation with such elements Pandit ji smiled 
and gave a characteristic reply in the following words: “Death is 
inevitable but there is no more glorious death than martyrdom for 
atrue cause. As shown by the study of History a religion prospers 
by the blood of its martyrs. So you need not feel perturbed by 
misguided actions of sueh religious fanatics who abuse me, stone 
me,have my book burnt and prosecute me in many ways. Undet- 
erred, I follow my truthful way. We are expected to fulfil our duty 
and not to exhibit any weakness." 


It was the ambition of Pt. Lekh Ram to write the biography 
of Swami Dayananda and in this pursuit he collected material 
covering nearly 3,000 pages which was suitably  utilised by his 
successors. After the compilation of this work, he had planned to 
translate the Satyartha Prakasha, the magnum opus of Swami 
Dayananda in Persian for the propagation of Truth to the Persian 
knowing public, to be followed by travels abroad, particularly in 
the countries of West Asia, Egypt etc. when asked how he would carry 
on his mission, without organisational support, he said that he would 
earn his livelihood by practising the profession of a physician in 
which he had acquired reliable proficiency. But his dreams were 
not to be fulfilled as he met his tragic end at the young age of 
39 in 1897. 


He was an Arya in the true sense of the word, aman of 
character and faith, determination, pious and noble, dedicated, 
inspired and was wedded to the cause of regeneration of India, 
following in the glorious footsteps of his master and Teacher 
Dayananda the great, through the spread of Vedic Dharma. In 
this pursuit he had delineated a seven point programme as follows:- 


Widow re-marriage, 
Conversion, 
Propagation of Vedc iodiology by speech and writing, 
Stoppage of child-marriages, 

Publication of books, 

Creation of a cadre of lecturers and Sadhus, and 
Collection of donations. ; 


AA tn 4» C N32 — 
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The above programme clearly exhibits a dedicated and at the same 
time a practical approach. Appropriately has, therefore, Uttam Chand 
Sarar hailed Lekh Ram as the trijunction of shraddha ( faith), gyan 
(knowledge) and darma (action). He was, essentially a man of action. 
This had led him to join the police service and eventually to abandon it 
for fresh pastures in the field of religious endeavour and exposure of 
untruth, in the service of mankind. For mental growth he needed the 
pure waters of knowledge which came to him through the study of the 
Vedic literature as enunciated by Dayananda. His entrance into the 
Rishis mine of knowledge opened his mental eyes and destroyed his 
doubts, ultimately leading him to the aquisition of unswerving faith 
which inspired and goaded him on to his life's mission, in fact to the 
point of no return. As Uttam Chand points out, in terms of the Vedic 
commandment, Lekh Ram lived fully and worked devotedly to the end 
of his life Laziness or procrastination were not for him. Incessant work 
was his virtue. Physical sickness, material want or even paternal affection 
failed to deflect him from his self-chosen path and mission. As a preacher 
he was content with a salary of Rs. 25/-per month which was raised to 
the princely sum of Rs. 30/- after his marriage He begot a son who 
died in 1:96 during one of his peregrinations in the service of his faith, 
barely a year after his birth. - 


His deep and wide study ofthe Vedic literature and Muslim and 
Christian texts was indeed remarkable. He was unlettered in English 
language, yet he managed to seek acquaint nce with English books 
through friends and interpreters. His hunger for knowledge was 
inexhaustible. The passion with which he devoted himself to his life 
mission may be judged from his last words. It is note-worthy that his 
last thoughts and words were not directed to any anxiety about his 


family members. His last words were directed to the members of ^rJ* 
Samaj. He said :— 


“ The work of lecturing and writing should never cease- ” 


Here is a list of some of the books written by him which not only 
point to his great industry but also to his wide perspective 


LIST OF HIS WORKS :— 
E 1 Risala Tehad. 

.2 Izhar-E-Haq 
 Rah-E-Nijat 
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Sadaqat Dharma Arya 

Aina Shifayat 

Puran Kisne Banaye 

Devi Bhagwat Pariksha 

Murti Prakash 

Sanch ko Anch Nahin 

Ram Chandra ji ka Sachcha Darshan 
Sadaqat Ilham 

Sachche Dharm ki Shahadat 

Nizat ki Asali Tareef 

Sadaqat Rigveda 

Masla-E-Niyog 

Christian Mat Darpan 

Sadaqat Asool Va Taleem Arya Samaj 
Tareekhe Duniya 

Saboote Tansukh 

Shri Krishna ka Jeevan-Charitra 
Stri-Shiksha 

Stri-Shiksha ke Vasayal 


Dharma Prachar 
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| Yogic Swar Vigyan (Breathology) 
and Behaviour Patterns 


Dr. H. G. Singh 


Human personality according to Yoga is composed of five sheaths 
E (koshas) such as |. Annamaya, 2. Pranmaya, 3. Manomaya, 4. Vigyan- 
| maya and 5. Anandmaya. These five koshas (sheaths) can 
further be divided into two catagories as Sthool Sharir ( physical body ) 
comprising Annamaya kosha and (subtle body ) Sookshma Sharir 
comprising the rest four i. e., Pranmaya, Manomaya Vigyanmaya and 
Anandmaya koshas. The Annamaya kosha is composed of five vital 
elements Jal ( water ), Prithvi (earth), Tej (fire), Vayu (air) and Akash 
(cosmos). This is the Sthool, gross organic, material, somatic or visible 
body which is nourished by Anna i. e., food-stuffs which we eat and 
drink. It is cognisable by five sense organs and liable to get vitiated, and 
also cured directly by products of five vital elements in the forms of 
| ood-stuffs, drinks and medicines of all sorts. 


TO The second sheath Pranmaya kosha comprises Pranic ( vital life ) 
ED and has both the qualities of grossness and subtleness. In the 
. Present paper we are mainly concerned with this Pranmaya kosha which 
pes deal with further in detail. The Manomaya kosha is psychic 
conscious and unconscious dispositions and is generally ii 
&r of psychology. The Vigyanmaya kosha is the sheath of 
Knowledge which a person attains during his life time- The 4 
s Anandmaya kosha which is pure bliss, consciousness ©” 
mining from the evolutionary point of view the animal life b^* 


»namaya and Pranmaya sheaths but the human life na 


he five sh 
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contributions in personality make up. They effect each other and work 
in combination and the human behaviour as such is the result of their 
unified functioning. Thus the human behaviour being our subject of 
study we become directly concerned with the study of these constituent 
sheaths of personality. Hence today's paper is entitled as “ Yogic Swar 
Vigyan (Breathology) and behaviour patterns ". Swar Vigyan is a very 
old science of breathing as propounded by the greatest Yogi, ‘Lord 
Shiva’. He had found out and evolved the natural science of behaviour 
contro] and modification through breathing modes and changes and this 


ancient science is even today wonderfully true through hard pragmatic 
experimental studies. 


The basis of Hath Yogic, Swar Vigyan or Breathology is a Sanskrit 
treatise, “ Shivasamhita ", in which lord Shiva has explained this very 
Secret science. The word Swar means the sound of breath flow from the 
two nostrils of the nose. It gives the sound of @ in inspiration and the 
sound of @ in expiration. Hence the sound of ‘Hansa’ is pronounced in 
one breath. It is this inspiration and expiration of vital Pran energy 
which does oxidation process. The inhalation supplies required oxygen 
to different body parts and thus activates and energises all internal 
Organs. The exhalation lets off the waste products from the internal 
biochemical function of the body. So itis conceived as Pran Shakti 
(vital energy). The Vital Pran pervades the whole body. There is no part 
of the living body where Pran does not function. The system of the 
breath being most essential and basic to life, its science is so natural and 
technical that its laws function accurately and promptly in all animate 
beings. Therefore, the Hath Yogis gave utmost importance to the correc- 
tion, regulation and control of breath through Pranayama and Swar 
bange to activate other internal organs for required behavioural and 
Personalistic gains. 


The physiology of nervous system is the functional base - 
Of the Swar Vigyan. There. is the description of three lac and fifty 
thousand nerve channels (Nadis) in Shiva Samhita but in Yoga Up: i- . 
Shads and Darshnopanishad they are given as seventy two thousands in 
number out of which the fourteen are “most important. Ultimatel 
Of these fourteen only three‘are considered to be the main and b 
Ones from which all other small nerves and nerve channels star 
Spread out to every “small part of the body. The three main 
Sushumna (Spinal cord), Ida (the right sympathetic chain) ai 
(the left sympathetic chain ). These Nadis originate 
Chakra which is triangular in shape and is situatedzin. 


a 
SAM 
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space between the anal and genital regions. Starting from Mooldhara 
Chakra the Sushumna nadi goes through spinal cord and flows from 
both the nostrils with equal force. But when the breath flows only 
from the right nostril then itis Pingla nadi functioning and when it 
flows only from left nostril then it is Ida nadi functioning. 2 


The Hath Yogi considers the body physiological functions akin 
to cosmie function. Asthe sun has two modes of movementi.e., 
Uttarayana and Dakshinayana, so the body breath has also two 
modes as Ida and Pingla. The Ida is also called as moon or Chandra 
nadiand the Pingla assun or Surya nadi according to the mature 
of these nadis. Like the sun and moon of the universe, the Pingla 
and Ida are also essential for the body functioning. The Ida and 
Pingla nostril breathings normally change after every hour or so 
and this change is very essential for the maintenance of proper phy- 
siological equilibrium in the body. Life moves smoothly when 
there is proper balance and equilibrium between the two opposite 
poles of Ida and Pingla functioning. But when this natural hourly 
change of Swar that is, right and left nostril breathing is obstructed 
and hindered then there is disbalnce in baody functioning and the 
resultant suffering and pain. 


BEHAVIOUR PATTERNS:— 


The change of Swar i.e., the Pingla, right and the Ida, left 
nostril breathings makes the body fit for certain specific functions 
and gives rise to certain specific behaviour patterns as follows:— 


1. Ida, the exclusive left nostril breathing like its name Chandra 
Swar plays the universal role of moon in the human body. It makes 
the body physiology calm, cool, stable, smooth, long lasting, mo! 

- Cognitive etc. Thus the behaviour at this time becomes comparatively 
more peaceful, cool, cognitive, analytical, moralistic, super ego POM 
ive, religious, benevolent, ^ more at reality level, proper ap s 
nd wrong discriminative etc. Hence the Swar  Vigyan for the bene 
p humanity to get better and best behavioural results advises that : v. 
t do all stable, long lasting, good, peaceful, important decisio" 
ki vork during the Ida (left nostril breathing). Making fre 
a proachi g the boss, sale & purchase, building plans, marital decisions 
I Works and scientific researches, sowing the fields Hy 
better done at this time, Sexual approaches and acts PY 
be one in Ida breathing. 
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2. Pingla, the exclusive right nostril breathing, like its name Surya 
Swar, plays the universal role of sun in human body. It makes body 
physiology hot, active, extra energetic, quick, unstable, conative, emo- 
tional etc. Thus the behaviour at this time becomes comparatively more 
heated, unstable, quick, active, heroic, emotional, having lesser sense 
of right and wrong, doing irrational, egoistic and id work etc. Hence, 
the Swar Vigyan for the benefit of humanity to get better behavioural 
results advocates that one should preferably do risky, heroic, unstable, 
active and exertive works during this period. All evil and risky jobs 
like gambling, stealing, horse riding, arms practice, fighting, climbing 
mountains, cutting & breaking things etc, are more easily done 
during this time. In short any job which needs extra energy must be done 
during this time. Sexual approaches and acts by a male are better done 

in Pingla breathing. 


3. At the time of Sushumna breathing, the breath flows evenly 
from both the right and left nostrils. Itis à short changing time bet- 
ween the Ida and Pingla breathing. If prolonged for a longer period 
itis a harmful and unhealthy breathing which shortens life and promo- 
tes toxins harmful to life. No important work be done during Sushumna 
breathing but this state is useful only for  practising Yoga for 
different Siddhis specifically Moksha. As is evident the man at the 
death time usually lies flat so that Sushumna breath may help his 
passing away. While sleeping flat usually the Sushumna breath flows 
and this exclusive sleeping mode in the long run gives rise to different 
diseases specifically related to breathing system. A survey study 
carried out in Hardwar town in 1975 showed that 68.275 of the 
asthmatic patients were found in the habit of sleeping flat. It was 
hypothesised that wrong breathing is one of the causative factors of — 
of asthma. 


Thus from the above descriptions of different behaviour patterns 
four conclusions are clear. (1) That the functioning of Sushumna, 
Ida and Pingla Nadis are most essential and beneficial for the well 
being of life. (2) That their functions are related to different nostril E 
breathings. (3) That their internal change of functioning makes ^. 
respective change in the breath flow of a particular nostiil. (4) A 
change made artificially in the breathing nostril, effects a change in it 
Nadi's internal functifoning simultaneously. The change works both - 
Ways i. e., from inner to outer and from out to inner. 


Now the question arises how to change the Swari.e., a p 
nostril breathing in. order to get required Nadi functionin, 
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usuall simple but requires long practice. Lie down on a cot or 
floor with body turned to the left side, then after some time the 
right nostril will flow and the Pingla nadi will start functioning 
simultaneously. In the same way the right side turning starts left 
nostril flow and the Ida functioning simultaneously. Some times 
a cotton plug is also pushed inside a nostril for obstructing 
the unrequired flow from that nostril. This artificial changing the 
nostril breathing is thoroughly true to every experimental test. Every 
one can make and feel it himself. 


Pragmatic value of Swar Vigyan : 


The Swar Vigyan has so many pragmatic values and the first and 
foremost is its therapeutic value. The wrong functioning of these Nadis 
give rise to several disorders and its correction gives therapeutic effects. 
Take for an example, a study of sleeping habits conducted with 48 patients 
of dyspepsia showed that 32 out of them were used to sleep with 
the body turned to the right side, thus promoting the Ida breathing. It 
proved that right side sleeping is injurious to stomach functioning. Then 
this hypothesis was tested at different times on seven with normal stomach 
but left side sleeping healthy persons. They were made to sleep most of 
the night with body turned to right side for a week and the stomach of all 
the seven got disturbed and constipated.: Further the resumption of their 
earlier normal habit of sleeping made their stomach normal in due 

_ course. As these Nadis are most vital, the promotion and cessation of 
their functioning is used in emergency cases of ailments. The golden 
tule is, “find out the existing nostril breathing mode and stop it by 
arising the flow from the other nostril.” This at once affects the autono- 
mic nervous system and provides the life energy emergently and the 
acuteness of ailment is at once lowered. This is so simple. I have 
D ctised iton several hundred patients uptil now during the last i 
years and it has proved really a golden rule most of the times. There arè 
0 many other therapeutic uses of Swar Shastra but due to lack of 


ut any medicine. 


sis I usually cure migraine (Sury 
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There are so many other applications of Swar Shastra in daily life 
such as the prediction of future course of behaviour and disease attain- 
ing different Siddhis, health, worldly wealths and social popularity, 
defeating enemies and opponents, making the boss pleased and get the 
work done, attaining wished life partner and getting a male child born 
etc. Ithas been found by so many practical studies that in some cases 
they have been proved wonderfully true but there are also findings 
against them. 


pose pe 


Swar Vigyan and Acupuncture therapy : 


The much publicised recent acupuncture therapy of China has its 
origin in Swar Vigyan (Shiv Swarodaya), the very ancient science of 
India. Swar Vigyan being the science of Hath Yogis went through 
Himalaya and Tibet (the wandering and meditational abode of yogis ) 
to China and there it remained in distorted from and recently flouri- 
shed in the form of acupuncture therapy. Actually the loot and destruc- 
tion of ancient Indian centres of learning by the foreign invaders in the 
long past and the establishment of western medical system in India has 
led to the vanishment of such highly scientific and technical God given 
Sciences in India. Moreover the strong determination of the ancient 
Gurus .. better die with the learning rather than conveying it to the 
undeserving . also contributed to their getting side tracked. 


EIE cadres. 


Like the Swar Vigyan the acupuncture therapy also has sun and 
the moon as its base. In fact the Chinese word ‘yang’. ‘Yin’ and ‘chi’ are 
the equivalents of Surya Swar. Chandra Swar and Sushumna Swar res- 
Pectively. Both believe in the maintenance of equilibrium in the body 
Physiology and promoting the life energy. In acupuncture the main 
thrust is' on inducing insensitivity in the nerve cells, but how it effects 
and what is its philosophy are not yet thoroughly known. The Swar 
Vigyan therapy has an advantage of having complete philosophy of 
therapy and life. It is also easy and less painstaking. 


Any way lots of experimental and practical studies are yet required 
to be done to examine the validity and authenticity of so many other 
behavioural teachings of Swar Vigyan. In actual practice people are - 
fouud to be either Ida functioning dominant or Pingla functioning dom 
nant but very few Sushumna dominant. Only Yogis have by i 
Tegular hourly change of Swars and all others have irregul 
change. The interested enthusiasts must take up this work. But 
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not so easy. I have explained this highly technical Hath Yogic science of 
Lord Shiva in a very simple and understandable terms and have avoided 
the complications and advanced technicalities in-which the scientists and 
| researchers will have to go deep. Hath Yoga deals with highly advanced 
techniques and as Swar Vigyan belongs to this branch of Yoga, it must 
be learnt and practised under the strict guidance of its expert teacher or 


Guru. 
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Some Indian Symbols in 
T. S. Eliot's Poetry 


Dr. A. N. Dwivedi 


T. S. Eliot was a poet who was deeply influenced by the French 
Symbolists. His poetry abounds in several distinct symbols. Some of 
these symbols are typically Indian in origin and'application. The Indian 
symbols employed by Eliot in his poetry are: the lotus, the wheel, the 
darkness, the light or sunshine, the purification by fire, the river and the 
sea, the bird, etc. But it is to be noted here that while the lotus, the 
wheel and the darkness are characteristically Indian symbols, others fall 
within the purview of a universal application. We shall now briefly 
discuss each one of these symbols in relation to T. S. Eliot’s poetry. 


The lotus is a symbol of purity, fertility and birth. The mud out of 
Which it grows stands for the womb and the water around it for the 
maternal procreative vitality. On a higher level, we have the cosmic 
lotus about which Mr. Zimmer writes :— 


When the divine life substance is about to put forth the universe, 
the cosmic waters grow a thousand-petaled lotus of pure gold, 


radiant as the sun.' This is the door or gate, the opening or : 


mouth, of the womb of the universe. Itis the first product of the 
creative principle, gold in.token of its incorruptible nature... s... 
According to the Hindu conception, the waters are female; they, 


are the maternal, procreative aspect of the Absolute, and the —' 


cosmic lotus is their generative organ. The:cosmic lotus is calle 
“The highest form or ‘aspect of Earth", also “The Godd 
Moisture", “The Goddess Earth". It is personified as the Mot 
Goddess through whom the Absolute moves into creation! — 


It is understandable that the symbol: of the lotus. is. generally 
indicate productivity, both in its limited and cosmic sens 
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Howarth rightly holds that the lotus is one of the Hindu images which 
have been *naturalized in tbe Western imagination and languages"? 
But this symbol is well within the Buddhist tradition too and is taken 
over especially in "the iconography of Mahayana Buddhism by the 
universal savior Padmapani! (‘Lotus in Hand"). the greatest among the 
Bodhisattvas, or immortal helpers of the Buddhas.” 


The Gita tells us that the lotus is an object of purity :— 


He who acts offering all actions to God, and shaking off attach- 
ment remains untouched by sin, as the lotus-leaf by water.‘ 


In another place, it pictures Brahma, the god of creation, as“‘perched 
on his lotus-seat."5 Elsewhere Arjuna wants to see Lord Krishna’s four- 
armed shape “Bearing the conch, chakra, mace and lotus."^ It is to be 
recalled that Lord Vishnu is also generally pictured as a four-armed 1 
deity holding the same weapons as Lord Krishna. In this respect, at least, 
Lord Krishna becomes ''an incarnation of Vishnu.” 


Eliot employs this symbol in the first movement of “Burnt 
Norton" :— 


Dry the pool, dry concrete, brown edged, 
And the pool was filled with water out of sunlight, 
And the lotus rose, quietly, quietly . 


Here the lotus is shown as floating on the surface of the dry pool. 
According to prof. Smidt, its import may be phallic, but its Buddhist 
associations are far more immediate. He feels that “it appears to bea 
symbol of the complete reality of which sensible things (the conrete pool) 
are only a part.” He goes on: “ This, of course, would attach it to 
Hinduism rather than to Buddhism;"5 Whether the symbol is Hindu oF 
Buddhist, it makes no difference on its being Indian. Mr. Zimmer thinks 
that the lotus plant ( as well as the cosmic plant) is a product of the 
Vegetation of India proper, and was therefore foreign to the Aryan 
invaders who poured in from northern homelands.? 


Another fundamentally Indian symbol? used by Eliot is the 

wheel. The Gita has repeatedly employed it. 11 This symbol stands ror 

th, death and rebirth. The terrible wheel may be an illusion, but f 
rtheless holds us prisoners in this ‘Sansara :— 


.. Maya makes all things, what moves, what is unmoving. 
o son è of Kunti, that is why the world spins, 
urning its wheel through birth 

ind through destruction! 
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The symbol of the wheel, as we find it in Bliot’s writings, has a 
singificance more or less as in the Gita By this symbol Eliot shows the 
“eternally decreed pattern of suffering."!? Ihe symbol is to be found in 
*Gerontion." The Waste Land, “Ash Wednesday", “Burnt Norton.” 
Murder in the Cathedral, and The Family Reunion. 


Eliot has used, among others, the symbol of darkness in his 
poetry. This symbol also is essentially Indian, as Philip Wheelwright 
has pointed out.!4^ The Gita ( II. 69 ) gives us : 


Inthat which is nightto allthings, therein the self-subjugated 


remains awake, but where all else is awake, that is night for the 
knower of the self. 


Compare it with the following in the Isa Upanishad (9) : 
Into blinding darkness enter those who worship ignorance 
and those who delight in the knowledge enter into still greater 
darkness, as it were.!? 


Obviously enough, the darkness signifies both ‘Ignorance’ (avidya) 
of the unillumined and ‘knowledge’ (vidya) of the illumined. That is 
why the ignorant as well as the knower is said to be moving in the dark. 
It is an ambivalent symbol. It isin ‘‘Gerontion” that the symbol is 
first seen at work :— 


Signs are taken for wonders. ‘We would see a sign !' 


The word within a word, unable to speak a word, Swaddled with 
darkness. 


The symbol of darkness recurs in “Burnt Norton" (III) : 


Descend lower, descend only 
Into the world of perpetual solitude, , 
World not world, but that which is not world, 
Internal darkness, deprivation 

And destitution of all property, 


Inoperance of the world of spirit. E S 
It is again used in “East Coker" (III) : 


O dark dark dark. They all go into the dark, — 
The vacant interstellar spaces, the vacant into the 
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The captains, merchant bankers, eminent men of letters; 


T sajdito my soul; be still; and let the dark come upon you 
Which shall be:the darkness of God. 


It is not an accident that the poet has used this symbol in the 
place; namely the third;movement, in both “Burnt Norton” and “East 
Goker:" One starts guessing, and.rightly: so whether Eliot is trying to: 
spread out a net of systematic symbolism in his Four Quartets. 


At times Eliot has employed physical symbols to give vent to Spiri- 
tualideas, The symbol of the light or sunshine is of this nature. In 
“La Ficlia Che Piange," the poet writes— 


Stand on the highest pavment of the stair-- 
Lean on a garden urn — 
Weave, weave the sunlight in your hair— 


A remarkable use of the. symbol is to be had in the fourth move- 
ment of “Burnt Norton” — 


Time and the bell have buried the day, 
The black cloud carries the sun away. 


Or, the more obviously used one in the same place — 


After the kingfisher's wing 

Has answered light- to light, 

and is silent, the light is still 

At the still point of the turning world. 


and again— 


Sudden in a shaft of sunlight 
Even while the dust moves 
There rises the hidden laughter 
of children in the foliage. 


.. A8 we know, the symbol of light or sunshine stands. for the spiritual 
Sciousness in man. It is this consciousness which leads him fro 

Ignorance to real knowledge which is Brahman. This symbol is saturated 
1 the Indian imagination, and we have its beautiful application in the 

a anyaka Upanishad. (T. 3. 28) where the seer prays to Brahma” 
im th 


m the following — 
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From darkness lead me to light. 


The purification by fire is one of the symbols employed by Eliot in 
his poetry, and this, according to Prof. Smidt, is “a Hindu symbol"!* 
Of course, the fire has been frequently referred to in the Hindu scriptures 
as a purifier of sins. Thus the Rig Veda has the hymns— 


Shining brightly, Agni, drive away, 
Our sin, and shine thou wealth on us. 
Shining bright, drive away our sin. 


For good fields, for good homes, for wealth, 
we made our offerings to thee, 
Shining bright, drive away our sin, 


May he be the best of these praisers, 
formost our chiefs who worship. 
Shining bright, drive away our sin, 


So that thy worshippers, Agni, 
and we may live in the progeny. 
Shining bright, drive away our sin. 


So that Agni’s conquering: beems 
may spread out on eyery:side. 
Shining bright, drive away our sin. 


Thy face is turned on every side, 
thou pervadest everywhere, 
Shining bright, drive away oursin. 


With thy face turned everywhere, take.us 
_ past ‘our foes in a boat, 
‘Shining bright, drive away our sin. 


Carry us across, as by a boat 
»across the sea, for our good. 
Shining bright, drive away our sin.’” 


In an identical tone the. Chhandogya-Upanishad:says— 


He who knowing this mediates (on ‘the fire) 


‘actions, becomes possessor of (this)»word, reach 
; M NL. 
e A 
At 
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brightly. His deacendents do not perish Both in this world : 
and in the yonder we serve him, who knowing this, meditates ( on 0 
the fire ). E 


In the Gita, we have— 


The blazing fire turns wood to ashes— 


The fire of knowledge turns all karmas to ashes.!? 
In another place Lord Krishna revels his nature to Arjuna thus— [ 
“I am the Sacred fire, and I am varily the act of offering oblations in à 
to the fire.’’2° E 
I 
“The Fire Sermon" has the inherent idea of ‘burning’ the forest of e 
flesh and just by the purifying fire of asceticism. It has in this context I 
that the Buddha and St. Augustine have been collocated at the close of a 
the section. Perhaps the best use of this symbol is to be witnessed in 1 
the fourth movement of “Little Gidding” — 
The dove descending breaks the air } 
With flame of incandescent terror 
The one discharge from sin and terror. 
The only hope, or else despair 
Lies in the choice of pyre or pyre — 
To be redeemed from fire by fire, 
We only live, only suspire à 
| Consumed by either fire or fire. C 
i 
There is an implicit reference here to the two kinds of fire - "the t 
fire ofi desire or the fire of love” and “the fire of becoming or the fire 
of being,"?! It is the latter that purges human existence on earth. AS ê 
; matter of fact. “Little Gidding” abounds in this symbol,'and that 'is why ` 
: critics have invariably called it ‘a poem of fire’. in this regard Miss i 
Helen Gardner has remarked— n 
Little Gidding” isa poem of fire, the fire which is torment f? ; 
the self—loving, purgation to the penitent, and ectasy to the , 
blessed, and it closes with mortal and immortal life united in the s 
resurrection symbol of the rose of heaven.?? ( 


the anonymous critic of Four Quartets has put it as follows: 


n unscorching fire of the Pentecost leaps from every line; aR 


ri Collection, Haridwar 


m 
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at the end of the poem condensed into a conflagration in which all 


otherness shall be absorbed’. Prof. Sinha has advanced the following 
opinion about the poem: 


“Little Gidding” is a poem of fire which is the crown of the 
whole sequence.?? 


A close look at the poem will reveal how the different polarities 
of the fire symbol are reconciled in the superior drift of Jove Thus, ‘frost 
and fire’, ‘pentecostal fire’, and the communication of the dead which 
is ‘tongued with fire b2yond the language of the living’ of the first 
movement, ‘the death of water and fire’, and the restoration of the 
exasperated spirit by ‘that refining fire. Where you must move in 
measure, like a dancer’ of the second-movement, the two fires of ‘desire’ 
and ‘becoming’ of the fourth movement: are all gathered up in perfect 
unison in the closing lines of “Little Gidding”: 


And all shall be well and 
All manner of thing shall be well 
When the tongues of flame are infolded 


Into the crowned knot of fire 
And the fire and the rose are one. 


The ‘rose’ here is the symbol of human love and is not different 
from divine love or bhakti to God which is one of the means of attain- 
ing to Him (others being knowledge or jnana and action or karma, as 
Gita). The in-foled flame is the supreme God without from. The ‘rose’ 
is inseparably fused with the ‘fire’ of divine love which resolves all 
the paradoxes of humon life. 


The ‘river’ and the ‘sea’ heve been the old possessions of the literary "d 
World. However, they from an integral part of the rich heritage ON 
Indian symbolism. They usually signify the -short, temporary life Eo 
man on earth and the eternal life of the Absolute or Brah 
Tespectively. There is no clear-cut dividing line between the | t 


lows into the *Oversoul' ( phrase used here in the 
Sense), and thus both become one and the same When 
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The image of the river or of the soul losing its individuality 
and dissolving in the timeless realm of Being is a part of the 
traditional Vedaniic vocabulary. Reaching the realm of Being, a 
person “becomes (transparent) like water, one, rhe seer without 
duality.” declares the Brihadaranyaka Upenished™* with serene certitude, 
The confluence of the finite and the infinite finds natural expression 
in the poetic meeting of the waters. In the Chhandogya Upanishad 
the father enlightens the pupil-son as under :— 


These rivers, my dear, flow the eastern toward the east, the 
western toward the west. They go just from sea to sea. They 
become the sea itself. Just as these rivers while they do not know 
* T am this one’ ‘ I am that one’. 25 


In the Gita, Lord Krishna tells Arjuna—'* among the seats of 


water, I am the ocean',?* The Gita contains several references to the 
symbols of the ‘river’ and the ‘sea’. 


3 Water flows continually into the ocean 1 

But the ocean is never disturbed : 
Desire flows into the mind of the seer 
But he is never disturbed 27 


| 
and again : — 


Swift as many rivers streaming to the ocean, 
Rush the heroes to your fiery gullets : 
Mothlike, to meet the flam of their destruction, 
Headlong these plunge into you, and perish.?5 


The Sy 


M mbols have been nicely used in “The dry Salvages” ;— 
TE 


Ido not know much about gods; but I think that the river 
_ Is a strong brown god— 


er is within us, the sea is all about us; 
is the land’s edge also....... 
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We can not think of a time that is oceanless 
Or of an ocean not littered with wastage. 


The poet equates here the ‘oceanless’ with the Timeless. Since it is 
through ‘ wastage ° that creation is possible, the ocean offers menace as 
well as caress. The river itself become, a contributary cause of the 
‘wastage’ littered on the ocean : 


Time the destroyer is time the preserver, 
Like the river with its cargo of dead negroes, 
Cows and chickeh coopr, 

The bitter apple and the bite in the apple. 


The third movement of the poem treats human beings as ‘voyagers? 
and ‘seamen’ and the sea is shown sitting on the judgement throne. 


O voyagers, O seamen, 


You who come to port, and you whose bodies 
Will suffer the trial and judgement of the sea, 
Or whatever event, this is your real destination. 


The rever, personified as a ‘strong’ brown god’, connotes 
man's dark tide of primitive savager -— the heart of darkness; 
it represents also the inexorable movement of temporal history The 
sea, which is ‘all about us’, is the great unfathomed reservoir of 
the world’s dateless evolution, encroaching on ordered society, 
constantly tossing ashore ‘hints of earlier and other creation’, and 
often engulfing men by reversion in its abysses. It has never been 
subdued, never been mapped. It raises not one voice but many and 
cries with the voices of ‘many god’. Prof. Grover Smith rightly 
thinks that it has ‘the smilitude of eternity, into which all rivers pour’. 
He also thinks that together the river and the sea “allude to the 
Hindu parable of the life cycle-the drop of water lifted as vapor 
from the sea, deposited as rain upon the Himalaya, and carried again 
Seaward by the Ganges.’2° 


The symbol of the ‘bird’ signifies “bondage and liberation’’?° adie 
same time. In the Rig Veda (I. 164.20) and in two of the major Upani 
Shads (Mundaka 3. 1. 1 and. Svetasva'ara. 1V. 6-7), two birds, insepar 
ble companions, cling to the self-same tree. Of these two. the one: 

Sweet fruit and the other looks on without eating. The first is th 


Calm. the foolish bird contemplates Him and is liberate 
at once the bond soul and the Glorious Lord. In the Sve 
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shad (VI.!5). the latter is referred to as ‘the one bird in the midst of this 
world’, knowing whom ‘does one pass over death’. Eliot effects a good 
use of the bird symbol in his Four Quartets. The ambiguous bird in the 
rose-garden, like its upanishadic twin dissatisfied with the fruit of the 
senses, invites the attention of man for exploration of ‘other echoes? and 
goads him on to ‘find them’, but unlike the Upanishadic twin. Eliot’s bird 
announces that ‘human kind cannot bear very much reality.” More parti- 
cularly, it can be the thrush of deception as well as the kingfisher of the 
aspiring spirit. With the same inspired duality of symbolism the bird, 
heavy with its anguished reminder of death-spitting bombers, becomes 
the pentecostal dove of “Little Gidding’ seding bown ‘with flame of 
incandescent terror’ the tongues which declare ‘the one discharge from 
sin and error’. The duality of this symbol is contained in ‘the dark dove’ 
of the second movement and in the ‘dove’ aflame of the fourth 
movement of “Little Gidding”. 
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Chronology of Bhavbhuti's Works 


Dr. Mrs. Anjali Rojha 


Bhabhuti's three great works ‘Mahavir Charitam’, ‘Malti Madhavam’ 
and ‘Uttar Ram Charitam’ have diverse controversial opinions of 
different scholars as to their composition order fixation. However, there 
are three categorised hypotheses available in this respect. 


]. According to A. B. Keith, S. K. Dey, C. Mishra, R. G. Harsh, 
M.R. Kale and S.D. Shastri the seriality is ‘(Malti Madhavam’, ‘Mahavir 
Charitam’ and then ‘Uttar Ram Charitam’. 


2. In the opinions of A. Barua, A. Ray and Krishan Kant Tripathi 
it is ‘Mahavir Charitam’, ‘Uttar Ram Charitam’ and Malti Madhavam’. 


3. S. K. Balvarkar, R.B. Karmarkar, C. Cunhan Raja, Todar Mal, 
* S.V. Dixit, R. G. Bhandarkar, Ganga Sagar Rai and Vimla Gera place 
: them in the order of ‘Mahavir Chazitam’, ‘Malti Madhavam' and 


Peu 


‘Uttar Ram Charitam’. 


af 


Every researcher has given his/her own logistic corraboration of the 
= mc order fixation of Bhavbhuti's works. For example S. D. Shastri 
7 as fixed the chronology of the three dramas of Bhavabhuti on the basis 
ji Rasa Siddhanta but the order of Rasa ( sentiment ) appearance and 
s dominance at a certain age and time as established by Shastri does 
ot correspond with the developmental theories of scientific psychology: 
move m own views on this issue and in the research article presente 
h the doptive methodology is based on two psychological aspects of 

Bucur viz.; 


uti’s ego and personality projections in his characters: 


S of sentiments, i.e., the relationship of different 
ffer tages of life. 
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(a) Time order fixation based on the principle of ego projection :— 


Every dramatist projects his ego by establishing identification 
through one or more of his characters and sublimates his temperament 
and emotions through them. Ego projection has many levels and aims, 
and in a single drama the author expresses his own projections through 
different characters at different levels and aims. 


In ‘Mahavir Charitam’, Bhavbhuti has chiefly identified himself. 
with Rama depicting him as brave and pious saviour and expressed 
two aspects of his own personality, firstly, the defence of virtue and 
secondly the destruction of evil. In ‘Malti Madhavam' Bhavbhuti 
identified himself mainly with Kamandaki for his ego projection. In 
this drama he has projected his parental feelings through Kamandaki 
who propitiated her sense of elderly guardian's duty by uniting her 
loved ones Malti and Madhav in matrimonial bond. 


In ‘Uttar Ram Charitam’ Bhavbhuti has projected his ego in the 
personalities of Ram and Sita. He has brought sita victorious over 
the unjust treatment of society in this drama. His emotions surface in 
a touching manner for socity’s contemptuous and humiliating attitude 
towards Sita as well as his previous works as quoted by him, 


“WaT TAIT GAT rut Ted git sm" 


Thus he has personified his pathos towards society through Sita. 
The same feelings he has reflected through Rama, who is seen to suffer 
but endure much for his ideals and Sita. In this work the verse such as, 


“aft qrar Aeaf surf area gau 


was not only highly acclaimed but also gratified his desire for fame. ; : 
In this very work he has also brought to light the society's malpractice 
Of vilification of the innocent. 


Bhavbhuti has thus projected his feelings in three diflerent 
as that of bravery and heroism in ‘Mahavir Charitam’, of duteous 
and affection in ‘Malti Madhavam’ and pathetics in “Uttar 
Chritam’. If these different modes of human behviour w to | 
analysed in accordance with age then the stage of idealism an . hero 
Set in with the teenage or at the age of thirteen and some of 
ideals and traits are carried on in the young ge and middle 


Psychologically Speaking there are four major chara 
teenager and these are: mi gx 
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| Hero-worship : 


'The teenager chooses his ideal or hero and such a choosen one 
may be an historical, spiritual or social personality. The teenager tends 
to mould his life accordingly and tries to establish his 
identity with that ideal. 


2. Self sacrifice: 


'This may be a very strong and deep rooted emotion in a teenager. 
He is attracted towards a life of sacrifices for his country, community or 
socialcauses and may put himself in perilous cicumstances even at the 
cost of his own life. 


3. Fantasy : 


Having an intense power of imagination a teenager conceives an 
imaginary world of his own to fill the void he finds in the realistic world 
and this imagery of his may create an artist such as a poet, novelist, dra- 
matist, painter or a valorous warrior out of him. He takes one oft hese 


paths in his future Ifie and pursue it in his adulthood or even for the 
rest of the life. 


4. Onset of Eroticism : 


This emotion which remains dormant since infancy now begins to 
develop as is manifested by an attraction towards opposite sex buti t 
remains dominated by shyness, curiosity or apprehensiveness etc. 


However, considering the facts in the wake of these four charactr- 
istics, we see that Bhavbhuti emerged as a poet with dominant traits of 
idealism, heroworship as is projected through Ramain “ Mahavir 
Charitam "' and in the endeavour to express his devoutness to Rama, he 
did not let his own feelings of eroticism reveal through any of the 
characters in * Mahavir Charitam ". The characterization of Rama in 
this drama. as an undaunted, flawless hero, projects the : uthor’s distinc- 


tive trend of composition indicating towards its creation at young 48° 
and hence his earliest one. 


Keeping in a view the attitude of social and ethical responsibility of 
Kamandaki in * Malti Madhavam ", is based the assumption that this 


work was written at a maturerd stage of his life—the middle age- 

: Another Major factor in support of the above inferences is the 

ection of Bhavbhuti's psychic disposition in “ Mahavir Charitam | 

‘Teflected by his restricted and amaeturish style of expressio? 
on the contrary, in “ Malti Madhavam ” the use of langua* 
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has been made in more subtle and fluent manner. Also this is quite 
obvious that when he did not succeed too well in making an impression 
by sentiments of idealism and heroism through “ Mahavir Charitam, ” 
he turned his style toward the sentiments of passion and love in “ Malti 
Madhavam ” and atoned the different levels ofi ngenium of his specta- 


tors and audience, and based on this logic this work can be placed next 
to “ Mahavir Charitam ". 


; Now for the third and superior most work, “ Uttar Ram Charitam 
there is a more orless unanimous opinion of Bhavbhuti's critics asi.to 
its being the last one. By the ego projection study one realizes that when 
his first two works did not come up to his expectations he gave vent to 
his frustrations by establishing his identity through Sita who is portrayed 
enduring utter humiliation, helplessness and self hatred. He has expre- 
ssed his own anguish through Sita who suffers at the hands of destiny 
with toleration to social ignorance and insult in spite of her chastity 
and innocence. 


It was this last work of his which proved to be a turning point in 
his literary career and not only turned out to be highly successful but 
also placed him at the zenith of the literary world of those times and 
accomplished his desire and ambition asa dramatist and hence it is 
presumptively concluded to be his last work. 


(b) Time order fixation on the basis of the prevalence of sentiments in 
the dramas :— 


The sentiments and emotions comprise a very significant and inse- 
parable feature of all levels of the mind and the psychoanalytic approach : 
based on this principle is being used as a parameter here. met? 


In “ Mahavir Charitam " and “ Malti Madhavam” the domino 
sentiment is of idealism and duteousness where as in “ Utta Ram Chi 
tam '* it is of pathos. Though no sentiment can be time or age restrain s 
Yet its intensity may vary with age. 4 


The dominant sentiment of idealism in ‘‘ Mahavir Ch: 
points towards its being composed in ‘the early period of Bhi 
literary life. This sentiment being labile or even volatile by nature 
to stabilise or ripen with age, the effect of which is appar 
Madhavam * in which each character has been cast,v 
awareness of self discipline which evidently points towar 


= 
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mature temperament of the author acquired with time and age. From 
this it is inferred that “ Malti Madhavam ” is latter of the two. 


In * Uttar Ram Charitam " the dominant sentiment is pathos. 
Discourage, self pity, pessimism are the situations leading to this state. 
That which Bhavbhuti aspired and strived for in his youth but couldn’t 
achieve, probably manifested itself as pathos in the latter part of his life 
and his last work as “ Uttar Ram Charitam ". Freud’s theory of pola. 
tity contends that an opposite or a supplementary sentiment may deve- 
lop when a particular sentiment is unfulfilled or defeated. This view 
also justifies the shift in tune of his writing trend as expressed in “ Uttar 
Ram Charitam " and it would be pertinent to assume that Bhavbhuti 
achieved this final mark of perfection in his late middle or early old age. 


Lastly, in the light of the psychological arguments profferd above 
on the principle of ego and sentiment projection, the chronology of 
Bhavbhuti's works falls in the order of *Mahavir Charitam', Malti 
Madhavam’ and then ‘Uttar Ram Charitam’. 


Thus our conclusion falls in line with that of S. K. Belverker 
R. D. Karmarkar, C, Kunhan Raja, S.V. Dixit, Gangasargor Rai, 
R.G. Bhandarker, Vimla Gera etc. though their bases are different. 
Out of many bases prevailing the psychological basis as applied here 
is far more scientific and natural. 
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The Guruku!a Movement of 
Education 


Dr. Ganga Ram Garg 


The very mention of the word ‘Gurukula’ brings back to mind the 
memory of the hermitages of the rishis and munis. This word also 
stands for verious pathshalas which were and are scattered through the 
length and breadth of India. There are also some exponents, who 
consider the word ‘Gurukula’ as a counterpart of a modern University 
or an educational centre or institution. People interpret the word to suit 
there viewpoint, but whatever be the interprepation, itcan fit in the 
broad-based concept of the Gurukula, which represents the best in all 
its above mentioned interpretations, 


For a clearer perspective ofthe word, we must survey the educa- 
tional panorama, especially during the 19th century, for it was the 
churning made during this century that gave birth to the Gurukula 
movement in the beginning of the present century. The Gurukula move- 
ment of education is essentially the product of the clash that arose 
during the 19th century between the exclusive western type of education 
and the indigenous system of education. It would be wholly relevent to 
mention a letter which Raja Ram Mohan Roy, addressed in December; 
1823 to Lord Amherst, the then Governor-General of India. The letter 
was a protest against the Government proposal to establish a Sanskrit 
School under Hindu Pandits. Ram Mohan exposes the uselessness of 
Such an institution in the following words — 


“This seminary (similar in character to those which existed 
in Europe before the time of Lord Becon ) can only he expected 
to lead the mind ofthe youth with grammatical niceties and 
metaphysical distinctions of little or no practical use to the poss- 
essors Or to society. The pupils will there acquire what was known 
two thousand years ago with the addition of vain and empty 
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subtleties since then produced by speeulative men, such as is 
already eommonly taught in all parts of India,” 


The Raja points out at length how the young students of the semi- 
nary would merely waste a dozen years of the most veluable period of 
their lives by acquiring the niceties of Sanskrit grammer, speculaiive 
philosophy of Vedanta, obsolete interpretations of Vedic passages in | 
Mimamsa and the subtleties of the Nyaya Shastra. Ram Mohan thus | 
pleads for a more liberal and enlightened system of instruction, embra- | 
cing Mathmaties. Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Anatomy, with other | 
useful Sciences. 


But there were advocates, equally forceful and aggressive, who 
pleaded the cause of indigenous system of education, which meant the l 
teaching of Sanskrit and Arabic as was done in Pathsalas and Maktabs. | 
To meet the demand of this section also, the Government founded i 
Sanskrit College at Varanasi in 1791, Poona Sanskrit College (later 
named as Deccan College) in 1821, a Sanskrit College at Calcutta in 
1823, Anglo-Oriental College in 1878 at: Aligarh and an Arabic 
College at Calcutta, to name only a few, but the controversy English vs 
Sanskrit-Arabic went on for quite a long time, until Lord Macaulay 
appeared on the scene. In 1835 , Macauley wrote minutes which turned 
the ried in favour of the western type of edueation, He mentions that 
he had read the translations of the most celebrated Arabic and Sanskrit 
works. He had conversed with men distinguished by their proficiency 
in eastern tongues. He had never found one among them who eould 
deny that a single shelf of a good European Library was worth the 
whole native literature of India and Arabic. He noted that English was 
better worth knowing than Sanskrit and Arabic and that natives were 
desirous to be taught English, and the efforts of the English Government 
Ought to be directed, 


But it was in 1859, that the Secretary of State for India commended - 
to the special attention of the Government of India “the improvement 
and far wider extension education, both English and Vernacular”. T. 
broadly speaking there were two chief aims of the system, as recomen 
by the Government of India— 


£ 


A 


Spread of Western science to a seleet group of Indien! Beg 
the medium of English. a ert 


Ae 


[e 
£ 
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2. Enrichment of modern Indian Vernaculars, so that western 
knowledge and science could reach the Indian masses. 


But as the apparent aims are concerned, one could have no objection 
with the English System but three things stand apart. which appeared 
to have been neglected in that system, The first was that there was no 
place for the study of Vedic and Sanskrit literature, which was full of 
knowledge, particularly in the field of religion, ethics, philosophy, rheto- 
rics and medicine. The second point was that it did not lay emphasis 
onthe Brahmacharya and, the teacher taught relationship as practised 
in the ancient system of education. The third thing was that it ignored, 
the claims of the vernaculars as the medium of instruction. 


After the death of Maharshi Dayanand Sareswati in 1883, it was 
felt that the principles enunciatad. in his immortal work, Satyarth 
Prakash be put into practice. Taking a hint from Maharshi, who had 
forcefully plaaded for the study of science, a band of Arya Samajist 
enthusiasts decided to establish an Institution, which could lay eraphasis 
on the teaching of Vedic and Sanskrit literature and equally spread the 
western scientific knowledge. 


Keeping the above aim in mind, when the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic 
Sohool (later raised of a College in 1888 ) was founded in 1886, the 
following aims were declared - 


1, To spread.and encourage the study of Hindi literature, 
2. To spread and study the Vedas and ancient sanskrit literature. 


To study English literature and promote study of Seience 
— both theoretical and practical. 


d Sy Side, there was the question of the revival of the Brahma- 
system, the first Bording House attached to the DAV College 
he pattern of Brahmacharya Ashram. 


the first course of study prescribed in the Gurukul, 

as rst established by Swami Sharddhanand in 1902 in the 
nea  Hardwar, included the study of Vedas, Vedangas, 
21 also of English. and Science and modern Subjects, 
[ ish language, science: and modern subjects 
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was almost equivalent to the courses dreseribed for B. A. in | 
Calcutta University. The medium of instruction was Hindi but as 
books particularly on Science subjects were not available in Hindi, f 
pioneer work was done at Gurukul, when Prof. Maheshcharan Singh 1 
i wrote Hindi Chemistry, Prof. Goverdhan prepared two book: one f 


on Physics and the other on t hemistry and Prof. Sinha wrote a ; 
book on Botany; similar work was done in the fields of Economics, 
Psychology, Political Science, etc. 


The new experiment in the field of education was appreciated j 
by Ramsay Mac Donald, latter the Prime Minister of England, who 
1 «c L . B . H 
described Gurukula “the most momentous thing in Indian education | 
that has been done since Macaulay sat down to put his opinions l 
into minute in 1835.” Another distinguished visitor, Sir Michael Sadler. 1 


do. 


Chairman of the Calcutta University Commission, declared that 
the experiment of imparting higher education through the vernacular 
had been pre-eminently successful in the Gurukula and expressed 
a hearty wish that the “institution might develop into an independent 
chartered University.” Mahatma Gandhi, Lord Chelmsford, Sydney 
Webb, Rabindra Nath 'egore, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Jawaharlal Nehru 
and other appreciated the new experiment. 


The Gurukula at Kangri gave birth to a chain of Gurukulas 

at Jullundur, Indraprastha, Kurukeshetra, Dehradun, Multan, Matindu, 

Vrindayan, Supa, Chitor, Sonagarh, Jhaljar, Baroda, Ghatkeshwar, 
Narela Bhainswal, Shukratal, Ghasipura and a host of other places. 

The Gurukula Movement thus deserves a special study: in what : 
Circumstances it came into being, how it spread, how it met opposition — 

and how after almost 80 years, how far it has succeeded in its mission. 

The research would thus involve a critical history of the Gurukula 

movement, which is a need of the hour. 


For some years, the entire energy of the  Arya Samaj oe 3 
channelised towards the DAV College, but after feeling frustration fro 
that side, some Arya Samajist leaders thought of establish 
Gurukula, which could ‘along with the study of Vedic, and ansk 
literature and the practise of Brahmacharya also impart ed 
Scientific subjects modern subjects and the English language- 


When Mahatma Munshi Ram ( later Swami Shraddha 
to Lahore to collect fund for Gurukula, he deliver 
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about the Gurukula System of education. In these lectures, the 
following saiient features of the Gurukula system of education were 
emphasised: 


Revival of Brahmaeharya, 


Relation of Brahmacharis and their Gurus as between sons 
and fathers. 


Removal of defects in the examination system and to give it 
a new orientation. 


Particular attention to the physsical wellbeing of the 
Brahmacharis. 


To give prominent place to Sanskrit and mother tongue 
Hindi in the Indian system of education. 


To assign proper place to the study of English language. 
scientific and modern subjects. 


To charge no tuition fee. 


To do research on ancient Indian History. 
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Book Reviews 


I ' ide: The Autobiography of an Unknown Indian: A 
Critical. Study 


Author : Dr. Radhey L. Varshney, Dept. of English, Gurukula kan- 
gri Vishwavidyalaya, Hardwar. 


Publisher : Student Store, Bareilly. 


Dr. R. L. Varshney's study of Nirad C. Chaudhary’s 4ur big Es of 
un Unknown Indian is a persevere attempt at the interpretation of Indo- 
nglian literature. Written in the same supple and simple style of his other 
titles in the series such as Tagore, R. K. Narayan and Mulk Raj Anand, 
the present work tries to make known a significant work by an Indian 
writer in English. 


The book contains a detailed discussion on Chaudhuris views on 
Hinduism including Hindu Gods and Goddesses, ShivaShakti Cult, Kris- 
hna Cult, Infinite Diversity, Belief in Transmigration of Soul, the Gaya- 
tri Mantsa, the Deplorable State of Brahmins,Asceticism of sanyasa,Spir- 
itualsm. It also tries to look at Nirad Babu’s answer to the question- 
“what does Hinduism Give 2” 


Not only it discusses Nirad’s thought content and his status as a his- 
torian but also looks at him as an artist and as a man of literature. Dis- 
Cussing the autobiographg as a national history the book includes a 
memorable discussion on Chaudhats's style,art and craft. There is also a 
pertincnt comment on Durga Puja. 


The Took has been written with great pains and reveals Dr. Vars- : 
hney's capacity to work hard and strain his nerves to bring as much per- i A; 
fection as possible. The printing and get up are nice but the volume - 


of the book is too small to discuss a "great. writer like Nirad C. Chau 
hari. 


3 
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II *Life- Beyond’ Monthly Journal - published by H. L. Hingo- 
rani from Harmik House, Pune. 


‘Life-Bzyond is an interesting magazine devoted to the study of the 
occult and spiritual phenomena, esprecially the metaphysical questions 
relating to death and the survival of the soul after it. 


The issue for January & February 1981 has some interesting and 
thought provoking articles. The editorial takes support for the pheno- 
menon of reincarnation from Patanjali’s famous “Suta” on the sources 
of ‘Siddhis’. 


The February 1981 issue carries a photograph of the materialized 
soul of a deseased catholic nun. This isa very scientific demonstration 
of the existence of bodies other than the mere physical one and also of 
the survival of soul after death. 


The producers of the Magazine deserve all praise and encourage- 
ment for their effort. The magazine embodies a rare attempt to subject 
the spiritual and the supernatural to objective and scientific investigation 
and to divest Truth of all dogma, fanaticlsm and superstition. Our con 
gratulations to Shri Hingorani and his devoted team of workers. 


Reviewed by. 
Dr Narayan Sharmah, 
Deptt. of English, G. K. U. 
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1 at dart shrasatgavg 
favarfaqt amt agfa: | 
Roari sama qd 


W at gear gaar gem u 


Lord of All, the destroyer of evil, the great seer—H 


brought the Cosmic Soul into being, endow us witt 
thoughts, 


— Shvetashvataropan 
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Yogi Pharmacy Hardwar Presents 


Leucoplex 


For Women in Distress due to Leucorrhoea. 
Leucoplex promotes regular menstruation and sound physique. 


Renone 


For Effective Remedy for Rheumatoid Arthritis, 
Osteo Arthritis, Fibrositis and Sciatica. 


Shino Ointment 


An excellent herbo-mineral anti-bacterial preparation for 
ringworms, eczema, piles, fistula, cuts, burns, itch, colds, 
cracks, warts, pimples and Chilblains. 


An Ideal Herbo-mineral Preparation for 
Diabetes Mellitus, Blood Sugar and Carbuncle 


Shugrol 


Shugrol forte 


Shugrol helps the Secretion of Insulin by the pancreas. — 


Contact : 


. YOGI PHARMACY 
Laksar Road, P.O. Gurukul Kangri 
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PRY Sagal ^ 
HAS AÀ*WIDE REPUTATION 


for its reliable and pure Ayurvedic Medicines produced 
under long experienced experts in modern Scientific 
manner with genuine herbal ingredients easi ly available 
in the foothills of the Himalyas, where this Pharmacy is 
located. 


It is run by Gurukula Kangri and its profits go for 
the maintenance of various departments of the Gurukula 
Education. 


The Pharmacy produces the entire range of Ayurvedic 
Medicines some of which are mentioned below : 


Chyavanprash Vishisth : A jam-like all season tonic 
for the whole famliy. Efficacious in asthma, chronic 
cough, cardaic debility, consumption, anaemia, obstruc- 
tive metabolism and respiratory troubles. 


Bhimseni Surma : Improves eye-sight and checks forma- 
tion of catract, trachoma and myopia. 


Payokil : Ideal tooth powder. Sure cure for pyorrhoea, 


bleeding and Spongy gums, carious yellow teeth and 
toothache. 


Brahmi Rasayan : A jam-like all time brain tonic, must 
for students, professors, scientists, judges and lawyers. 
Most efficacious in amnesia, insomnia, headache, high 
blood pressure, mental exhaustion and nervous debility. 


. Gurukula Chai: Invigourating and refreshing family 
drink, consisting of Ayurvedic herbs. Removes cold, 
ugh, influenza, headache and exhaustion. 
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